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HOYUE'S GAMES. 



THt: GAME OF WHIST. 

Whist is^i welMcnown gaaie at cards, which requirea 
gteai aiiention and siletice: hence the name. It is piay<^ 
ed by four persons, who cut the cards for partners The 
two hi((h«8i and the two lowest are together, and the 
partners sit opposite to each otKer. Thw perhOii w ho 
cuts the lowest car<i is to deal first. In cutting, the ace 
is lowest. 

Kach person has a right to shuffle the cards heiore tlie 
deal : hiii it is usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealei after. 

The pack is then cut hy the right hand advprsari' ; 
and ihe draler disrrihutes the cards; one hv one. to each 
of 4 he players, heginoing y^nh the person who sits on 
his lefr halid. till hecntnes to the la»t card, which he 
turns up, tieing the irump, and leaves on the table till 
the first trick is pla\ed. 

The pitreon on the left hand side of the dealer is call- 
ed the elder hand, and pla^v? first: whoever wins the 
trick, becomes eldei hand,«nd plays again; and so on^ 
till the cards are played out. 

Tt^e tricks belonging to each party should be /turned 
and collected by the respective partner of whoever wins 
the first trick. 

All alMive six tricks reckon towards the game. 

The ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps, are called 
hoiuturn: and if three of these honours have been play- 
ed between, or by either of the two partners, they reckon 
for two points towards the game: and if the four ho- 
nours have been played between, or by either of vHe two 
partners, they reck mi for four points towards the game. 

The game consists of ten points. ' 

No one, before his partner has played, may inform 
bim that he oas, or has not, won the trick : even the 
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attempt to take up'a trkk, though won, before the laM 

partner has f>layed, is deemed very improper. 

No tntiiiiatioiis of any kind, during the plair of ibi 
Cfirds. between partners, are to be admitted, j tfe nt» 
take of one party is the game of the other. There is, 
hnwever. one exception to this rule, which ife in case al 
a revoke, if a person does not follow suit, or trumps a 
suit, the onrtner is at liberty to inquire of him, virhetber 
he has none of that suit in his hand. This indtilgmcs 
must have arii«n from the severe penalties ADnexed to 
revoking, which affects the partners equally, and is now 
generally admitted. 

TERMS USED IN THE Gi^ME OF WHIST, 

Flnesaingt Is the attempt to gain an advantage thus: 

if you have the best, and third best card of the suit led, 

yen put on the third best, and run the risk of your 

adversary's haviitg the second best : if he has it not, 

.which is two to one against him, you then gain a trick. 

Forcings is playing the suit of which your partner, or 
adversary, has not any, and which he must trump io 
order to win. - ' 

ttong Trump, means the having one or more trompi 
in your hand, when all the rest are out. 

Loom Card, is a card of no value, and consequently 
the most proper to throw away. 

Points, ten of them constitute the game : a ^ many si 
are gained by tricks or honours, so many points are set 
up. to the 9Core of the game. 

Quart. '» four successive cards in any suit. 

QtJiart'Major^ is the sequence of*^ ace, king, queeoi 
and kiiHve.- 

Qitint. is five successive cards in any suU. 

Quint Major ^ Js a sequence of ace, king, qoeeiH 
knHve, and ten. 

Set'SfW, is when each partner trumps a suit, and 
when they play those suits to each other for that pu^ 
pose. • 

i^cori, is the number of points set up. The followias 
is the most approved method of soo- .n< '- 
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SZam, is when cither party wins ever^ trick. 
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7 Ttnaee, it posMssing the first and .third best cards, 
^ and beiniS Vast player : yog cnnseqiienO^ catch the 
adversary when that suit is played : as, for instance, in 
case you have ace and queen of any suit, and your 
adversary leads that suit, you must win two tricks, by 
having the best and third best of the suit played, and 
being last player. * 

Terce, is three successive cards in any suit 

Terce Major^ is a sequence of ace, king, and queen, 

AN ARTIFICIAL MEMORY, FOR THOSE WHO 
PLAY AT THE GAME OF WHIST. 

At the great art of playing this game well, depends 
on a proper recollection of the cards that have been 
played, and also of those remaining in the hand, we 
particularly recommend the following seven Rules to 
the attention tti lUe learner : 

1. Place your trumps on the left of all other suits in 
your hand; your best or strongest suit next; your 
second best next ; and your weakest lasfon the right 
hand. 

2. If* In the course of play, you find you have the 
1[)est card remainii^g of ai/y Suit, place it to the right of 

them, as it will certainly win a trick, after all the trumps 
are plaved. 

3. When you find you are possessed of the second 
best card of any suit to remem'ner, place it on the right 
hand of that card ydu have already to remember as Uie 
best card remaining. 

4. When you ai'e possessed of the third best c^rds of 
any suit« place a small card of that suit between the 
second best card and your third best. , 

6. In order to remember ynu'r partner*8 first lead, 
place a small card of the suit led, entirely to the left of 
your trumps. 

6., When you deal, put the trump turned up, to the 
left of all your trumps, and keep it as long as you are. 
able, that your partner may kriow you still have that 
trump left. 

7. As a revoke is of material cnnsequence in the 
game, b strict observance of the following rules Will 
enable you to discover when and in what suit your ad- 
versary has revoked. 

Suppose the two suits on your right hand to represent 
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your adversariei in tbe order they sit, at to your rigjht 
aod left hand. 

When vou have reason to suspect that either of thasa 
have made a revoke in any suit, clap a small card of 
thai suit among the cards repreaeniing that Mivermiy. 
By this means you record, not only that there may have 
been a revoke, but also, whicti of them made it, sud m 
what suit. 

LAWS OF THE GAME OF WHIST. 
Of Dealing, 

1. If a card is turned up in dealrog, the adverse pai^ 
may caH a new deal, wiless they have hioked at or 
touched the cards, so as to occasion it — but if any card 
is faced except the last, there must be a new deal. 

2 If any player have only twelve, and does not find 
it out til! several tricks are played, and the rest have 
their right number, the deai stands good, and the persoa 
who played with the twelve cards is to be punished for 
each revoke he lias made. But if either of the playen 
should have fnuneen cards, the deal is lost. 

3. The dealer should leave his trump card upon the 
■ table, till it is his turn \o play ; and after he baa mixed 

it with his other cnrds, no one has a right to demand 
what card was turned up, but may ask what is trumps. 

4. If any player take up', or look at the cards while 
they are dealing out, the dealer, if he should misdeaJ, 
has a right to deal again, unless itiis bis parioer'a fault 

5. If the dealer does not turu up tbe trump card, tbs 
deal is lost. 

. Of playing out cf turn. 

B. If any person plays out of bis turn, it ii ia tlie 
option of either of his adversaries to calf the card so' I 

1>layed, or to require of the person who ought to htcf 
ed, the suit the said adversary may choose. 

7. If a person^ supposes he has won the trick, aad 
leads again before his partner has played, the adversary 
may oblig«) his partnei; to ^'i" >< if he can. 

8. If a person leads, and his partner plays before bis 
turn, the adversary's partner may do the same. 

9. 4f the ace or any other card of a suit is led, and tlie 
last player should play out of his turn, whether hit 
partner has any of the suit led or not, he is neltfaec 
entitled to trump it, nor to win the trick. 
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Of Revokinf^, 

vlO. If a revoke is made, the adversary may add thre^ 
to their soore, or take three tricks Irom the revoking 
party, or take duwn three fiom their score ; and if up, 
notwithstanding the peoahy, they must remain at ninai 
the revoke takes place of any other score of the game. 

11. if any person revokes, and discovers it*before th« 
cards are turned, the adversary n>ay call the highest oi 
lowest of the suit led, or call the card then played. 

12. No revoke can be claimed till ihe trick is turned 
and quitted, or the party who revoked, or bis partner 
have played again. 

13. If a revoke is claimed by any person, the adverse 
party are not to mix their cards, upon' forfeiture of the 
revoke. 

14: No person can claim a revoke after the cards are 
cut for a new rieaL 

15. No player is to play the card called, if it'cause a 
revoke. 

Of culling Honours, 

16. When you are eight, if you have two honours 
dealt you, you may ask your partner before you play a 
card, if he has one, if be has, he shows it, and the game 
is won. 

17. If any person calls except at the point of 'eight, 
the adversary may call a new deal. 

18. If the trump card is turned up. no person must 
remind his partner to call, on penalt/of losing one point. 

19. If any person calls at eight, after he ha8 placed, 
it is in^-the option of the adverse party to call a new 
Jeal. 

20. If any person calls at eight, and his partner 
tnswers, and the adverse party have both thrown down 
their cards, and it appears they have not the honours, 
ihey may either stand the deal or have a new one. 

21. If any person answers without having an hmiour, 
the adversary may consult and stand the deal or not. 

22. No honours in the preceding deal can be set up, 
after the trump card is turned up, unless they were be- 
fore clamed. 

Of separating and showing the Cards, 

23. If any person separates a card from the rest, the 
adverse party may call it, provided be names it, and 
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proves the ■eparation : but if he calls a wrong card* ht 
or his partner is liable for once to have the highest or 
lowest card called in any suit led during that deal. . 

24. i( any person, supposing the fame, lost, throwt 
his carrls upon the table with their races upwards, he 
mav not take them up again, aud the adverse party may 
call any of the cards. 

25. If any person is sure of winning every trick in his 
band, tie may show bis cards, but he if then liable to 
have them called. 

Of omitting to play a Trick. 

36. If any person omits playing tQ a trick, and it a|>-. 
pears he has one card more than the rest, it is in the 
option of the adversary to have a new deal. 

Rtapteiing who played a particular Card. 

27. Each person, hi playing, may require each person 
to lay his c~ard before him, but not inquire who played 
any particular card. 

SHORT RULES FOR LEARNERS. 

» 

|?(/br« ufe enter upon the more complex points of ih» 
gamt^ totf recommend the learner to commit theJbUovh 
ing tioeniyjbur Rules to memory. 

1. Lear) from your strong suit, and be cautious bow 
fou change suits. . 

2. Lead through an honour when you have a good 
band. 

3. Lead through the strong suit, and up to the weak, 
but not in trumps, unless you are very strong in them.^ 

4. Lead a-trump. if you have four, or five, or a strong 
hand ; but not if weak. 

5 Sequences are eligible leads, and begin with th« 
highest. 

6. Follow your partner's lead ; but not youradver- 
•ary*s. 

7. Do not lead from ane queen, or ace knave. 

8. Do not lead an ace, unless you have the king. 

9. Do not lead a thirteenth card, unless trumps 
out. 

10. Do not trump a thirteenth card, unless you 
last player, c* want the lead 

11. Play your best card third iiand. 
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12. "When you are in doubt, win the trick. 
* 13. Wt)en you lead small trumps, begin with the 
hifihest. 

14. Do not iramp out, when your partner is likely to 
- trump a suit. 

15. Having only a few small trumps, make them 
when yoti can. 

16 'Make your tricks early, and be cautious how you 
finRsse. 

1 7. Never neglect to make the odd tri6k when in youf 
power. 

18 Never fbrc^ your adversary with your best card, 
unlftss you have the next best 

19. if you have- only one card of any suit, and but 
two or three small trumps, lead the single card. 

20. Always endeavour to keep a commanding card to 
bring in your strong suit. 

21 When your partner leads, endeavour to keep the 
command in his hand. 

22. Always keep the card you turned up as long at 
you conveniently can. 

23. If your antagonists are eight, and you have no 
honour, plar your best trump. * ' 

24. Always attend to the score, and play the gama 
accordingly. 

GE?rcRAL RULES FOR BEGINNERS. 

1. When it is your lead, begin wiih your best suit. 
If you have sequence of kint;. quf>en, arid knave, or 
queen. knave« and ten, they are sure l«»ds. and will 
always gain the tenace tn yourself, or partner, in ofh<!r 
suits. Kegin with the highest of a sequence, unless yon 

' have five : in that case, plav the lowest (except in 
trumps, when you must always phty the hii^hesi.) m 
order that vou mav get the ace or king out of your pari« 
ner's or adversarv*s hand ; by which means you make 
room for voiir suit. 

2. When you have five> small trumps, and no good' 
carHs in the other suits, trump out. It will have this 
good rffitct, tc» make your partner the 4ast player, and 
by that means give him the tenace. 

3. When vo«i have only two 8<nall trumps, with ace 
ind kini; of two other suits, and a deficiency of the 
fourth suit, make as many tricks as you can immedi* 
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tttely ; and if your partirer ihoukl refuse «hlier of ycur 
luits, do not force him, as that may weaken bis ^aois 
loo much. 

4. It is seldom necessary for yon to return yiMir part* 
ner*s lead inunediateiy, if you have good suits of your 
own play runless it be to endeavour to save or win a 
game. A gocid suit is when you have sequence of kiag, 
quren, and knave, or queen, knave, and ten. 

5. Whan you are each five tricks, and you are certain 
of two tricks in your own hand, do not fail to win them 
in expectation of scoring two that deal; because if vou 
lose !he odd trick it makes a difference of two,>anrl you 
play two to one against yourself There is, however, 
one exception to this rule, and that is, when you see a 
probability of saving your lurch, or of winning the 
game ; in either of which cases you are to riitk the odd 
trick. 

6. If >'ou have a probability of winnins the came, 
always liska trick or two:^ becajuse the share of the 
stake which your adversary has*by a new deal, will 
amount to more than the ppint or two whicd you risk by 
that deal. 

7. When your qdversarv i's six or seven love, and it 
is your turn to lead, in that case you ought to risk a 
trick or two, in hopes of pimiuK your gaine uprm aa 
equality: therefore admitting vou have the queen or 
knave, and' one other trump, and no good cards in any 

' other suit, filay oiJt your queen or knave of trumps : by 
which (iienns yoii strengthen your pariner^s game if^he 
is strongain truinp8,.and if he is weak, you do him no 
injury 

8 When you are four of the game, you must play for 
an odd trick, because it saves one half of the stakes you 
are playing for ; and, in order to win the odd trick, 
though ydu are pretty stronfi! in triitnps. be very careful 
how vou trump nut What is meant by beini; strong in 
trumps, is in case you have one hniWuir and three trumps. 

9 When you are nine of the game, and thoirgh strong 
in trumps, observe that there is a chance nf your part* 
ner*s trumpins: any of the adversary's suits,' in tbat case 
do not trump out. but give him an. opportunity of inmip- 
ing those suits. If you&game is scored, 1. 2, or 3, you 
must play the reverse; and also at 5. 6. or 7: hecause 
in these two last recited cases, you play for more thao 
one point. 
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10. When ymi are last player, and observe that the 
-third hand canno^ pat a good card on hia partner's lead^ 
provided .you have no gr>od game of your own to play, 
return your adversary's lead. This will give your.part- 
tier the tenace m that suit, and very often forces the ad* 
versary to change mitts, and consequently gains the 
tenace in that suit also. 

11. When you have ace, king, and four small tramps,- 
begin with a small one; because it is an equal chance 
that your partner has a better trump than the last 
player : If so, you havetbree rounds of trumps, if not, 
you cannot fetch out all the trumps. 

12. When you have ace, king, knavtf, and tbsee small 
trumps, begin with the king, and then play the ace, 
-^xcept one of the adversaries refuses trumps) because 
ttte odds is in your favour fhat the queen falls. 

13. When you have king, queen, and four small 
trumps, begm with a small one ; because the chance is 
in your favour that your partner has an honour. 

14. When you have king, queen, ten, and three smaH 
trumps, begin with the king: hecause you have a fair 
chance that the knave will fall in the second round, or 
you may wait to tinerse your ten upon the return of 
trumps from your parfnerl 

15. When you have queen, knave, and foqr small 
truitips. you must begin with a small one ; because the 
chance is in your favour that your partner has an honour. 

16. When you have queen, knave, nine, and three 
small trninps. you most begin with ihe queen ; because 
you have a fair chance that the ten falls in the second 
found: or you may wajt to finesse the nine. 

17. When you have knave, ten. and four so all 
trumps, you muet begin with a small one; because tha 
chance is m your fHVOur that your partner has an honnor. 

18. When ymi have knave, ten, eight, and three 
•mall trun ps, ymi nTUSt begin with the knave, in order 
to prevent. the nme from making a trick ; and the odds tt 
m your favour that the three honours fall in two rounds. 

19. When you have six trumps oT a lower denomina- 
tion, begin whh the lowest, unless you should have ten, 
nine, and eight, anrt an honour tu'ms up ajsaiopt you; 
in that case, if you are to play through the honour, ho» 
gin with the ten', which obliges vour advf rsary to plaf 
his hon(>ur to his advantage, or leaves it in your part- 
ner*8 option whether you will pass it or not 
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20. When yon have an ace, king, and thrae amal 
tninipt. begin with a tmall one, for ihe feaioii asaiKoed 
U) No. IS. 

31. Wtien you have ace, king, and knave, and iwo 
small trumps, begin with ihe king; which, next lo a '^ 
moral certainty, iiifi>fins your partner that you have ace 
and knave reinaining: then putting the lead into your 
parin«r*8 hand, he plays you a trump: upon which yoa 
are to fintfssa the knave, and no ill consequence can 
attend such play, unless the queen lies behind you single. 

22. When you have king, queen, and three smatt 
triiiiips, begin with a small one, fur the reason assigned 
in No. 15 

23. When you have king, queen, ten, and two small 
truinps, begin with the king, fur the reason assigned in 
No 21. 

24 When you have queen, knave, and three small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reasbn assigned 
in No. 15, 

25. When you have queen, knave, and nine, and two 
smHil truMips, begin with the queen, for the reason aa> 
signed in No. 16. 

26- When you have knave, ten, and three smaH 
trumps, begin with a small oue, for the reason assigned 
III No. 15. 

27. When you have knave, ten, eight, and three 
small trumps, begin with the knave, because in two 
rounds of trumps it is odds but th^ nine foils; or, upno 
the return of truinps from your partner, you may finesse 
the eight. 

28. When you have five trumps of a lower denomi- 
nation, begin with the lowest, unless you have a sequence 
of ten, nine, and eight ; in that case begin with Uie 
highest 

29. When you have ace, king, and two small trumps, 
he(;in with a small one, for the reason assigned in 
No. 15. 

30. When you have ace, king, and knave, and one 
pmail trump, begin with the king, for the reason assieil- 
fd in No. 21. 

. 31. When you have king, queen, and two smalt 
trumps, begin with a small one, tor the reason assigned 
in No. 15. 

- 32. When you have king, queen, ten, and one small 
trump, begin, with the king» and wait for the reiura <>f 
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tnim p a fmm your partner, whan joa are to finene your 
ten, in order to win the knave. 

33. When you have queen, knave, nine, and one 
Mnali trunv|v hf^in with the queen, in order to prevent 
tlie ten from making a trick. 

34. When you have knave, ten, and two small trump*, 
begin with ■ small one, for the reason assigned in 
No. 15. 

35. When you have knave, ten, eight, and one small 
trump, begin with the knave, in order \o prevent the 
nine from making a trick 

36. When yon have ten, nipe. eight, and one small 
trump, begin with the ten, which leavits it in your part* 
oer*s discretion whether he will pass it or not. 

37. When you have ten, and three small trumps^ b^ 
gin with a small one. 

EIGHT PARTICULAR RULES. 

1. When you have ace, king, and four small trumps, 
with a good suit, plav three rounds of trumps, otherwise 
jrou are in dangerui having your strong suit trumped. 

2. When you have king, queen, and four small 
trumps, with a good suit, trump out with the king : be- 
cause, when you have the lead again, you will have 
three rounds of trumps. ^ 

3. When you^have king, qveen, ten, and three small 
trumps with a good suit, trump out with the king, in 
hopes of the knave's falling- at the second round : and 
do not wait to finesse the ten, lest your suong suit should 
be trumped. 

4. When you have queen, knave, and three small 
trumps, with a good suit, you must trump-oui'with a 
•mall one. 

5. W hen you have queen, knave, nine, and two small 
trumps, with a good, suit, trump out with the qtieen, in . 
hopes that th^ ten will foil at the second round ; and so 
not wait to finesse the nine, but trump out a second 
time, for the reason assigned in No. 3. 

6. When you have knave, ten, and three small trumps, 
with a good suit, trump out with a small one. 

7. VVheii you have knave, ten, eight, and two small 
trumps, with a good suit, trump out with the knave, in 
hopes that the nine will fall at the second rouml. 

8. When you have ten, nine, eight, and one small 
trun^ with a good soiti trump out with the teiu 
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PARTICULAR GAMES. 

Oames wihtrehy you art assured thai ynur partner km 
no more of ihe suit played either by yourself or him ; 
with Observations. 

1. Suppose you le.id frorn queen, ten, nine, and tw« 
smaU cards of any suit, the second hand puts on the 
knave, your partner plays the eight; in this case, yo« 
having queen, ten. and nine, it is a demonstration, if he 
plays well, that he can have no more of that suit. By 
this discovery, therefore, you may play jrour game ac- 
cordingly, either by forcing him to trump that suit, if jau 
are strong in trumps, or hy playing some other suit. 

2. Suppoj^ you have king, queen, and ten of a suit, 
and ymi lead your king, your partner plays theltnave, 
this clearly demonstrates t)iat be hfts no more of that 
suit. 

3. Suppose you have king, queen, and sevaral more 
of a suit, and you begin with the king: in some cases it 
is gnod play in vour partner, when he has the ace, and 
only one small card in that suit, to win his fuirtner^s 
king with his ace ; for suppose he is very strong ia 
trumps, by taking his partner*s king with his aoe, he 
trumps out, and aftfr he has cleared the hoard of trumps, 
he returns his pariner^s lead; and having parted with 
the ace of that suit, he has made room for his partner 
to make ihat whole suit: which possibly could not have 
been done, if he had kepr the command in his hand. 

4. And supposing his partner has no other good cam 
in his hand beside that suit, he loses nothing by tbe ace's 
taking his kmg: but if if should so happen that he has 
a good card to'bring in that suit, he gains all the tricks 
which he makes in that suit, by this method of play. 
And as your partner has taken your king with the ace, 
and trumps out upon it ; you have reason to suppose ha 
has one of that suit to rettirn you : tbere^re do not 
throw ajyav any of (hat suit, even to keep a king or 
queen guarded. 

Games both to endeavour to deceive and distress ytmr 
adversaries^ and to demonstrate your gavu to your 
partner. - 

1. Suppose T play the ace of a suit of which I hwn 
ace. kiog, and three small onite ; the last player does not 
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je tn tnimp it, having none of. the wit ; if lam not 
, aorong enough m trumps, I must not play out the king, 
but keep the command of that suit in my hand by play- 
ing a small one ; which I, must do in order to wealMi 
liis game. 

2. If a iun is led, of which I have none, and there ii 
a great probability that my partner has not the best ol 
> that suit, in order to deceive the adversary, I throw 
away ray strong suit ^ but to clear up doubts to my part- 
ner when he has the lead, I throw away my weak suit 
This method of play will generally succeed, unless with 
▼ery giiod players; and even with them you will more 
frequently gain than lose by this method of play 

PartiaUkr evmes to be played by which you run the riak 
6f basing one tridt only to gain three, 

1. Suppose clubs to' be trumps, a heart is played by 
yo«ir adveisary ; your partner having none of that suit, 
throws away a spada ; you are rhen to judge that his 
hand is composed of trumps and diamonds ; Jnd sup- 
pose you win that trick, and being too weak in trumps, 
you dare not force him ; and suppose you should have 
king, knave, and one small dianiond, and further, sup- 
pose your partner to have queen, and fiye diamonds: in 
that case, by throwing out your king in your (Irst^lead, 
and your, knave in your second, your partner and you 

. flvay win five tricks in tliat suit; whereas if you had 
)ed a small diamond, and your partner*8 queen having 
been won with the ace, the king and knave remaining 
in your hand obstructs the suit ; and though he may 
have the long tnitnp, yet by playing the «mall diamond, 
and his long trump having been forced out of his hand, 
you lose by this method of play three tricks in that deal. 

2. Suppose in the like case of the former, you should 
have queen, ten, and one small card in your partner's 
strong suit, (which is to be discovered by the former ex- 
ample,) and suppose your partner to Jiave knave and 
fivr^mall cards in his strung suit; you have the lead, 
are to play youf queen ; and when you plav again you 
are to play your ten : and suppose him to have the long 
trump, by this method he makes four tricks in that suit. 

3. in the above Examples you are supposed to have 
the lead, and by that means have had an opportunity of 
throwing out the best cards in your hand of your part- 
ner's strong suit, in order to niake room for the whole 

8 
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tuU ; we will how tuppoM your partner is to 1ea<9, Biril 
\n the roiifhe of play if appears lo you ihat your punocr 
nas one great suit; suppoKe ace, king, and lour small 
ones, and that you have qneeu. ten. nine, and a very 
tnialloneorih^t suil; when your partner plays the ace, 
you are to play the nine ; when he plays the king, you 
are to play the ten ; hv which means you see. in iTie third 
round you make your queen, and having a sn.nll one 
ren:ainiug. you rto iiot (^hstructyour partner*s great mit; 
whereas, if you had kept your queen and ten, and th« 
.knave had fallen from the adversaries, you had lost ewo 
tricks. 
' 4 If, as in the former caste, you find your partner has 
one great suit, and that you have king. ten. and a aniall 
one of that suit; your partner leads the ace, in that 
case play your ten, and in the second your king: tt>ii 
method is x<i prevent a possibility of obstructing your 
partner*s great isu it. 

5. if vour partner has ace. king, and fo^tr small carHs 
in his great suit, and you hHve queen, ten, ar.d a small 
card in that suit : u hen he plays his ace, play your ten, 
and when he plays his king, play your queen ; by which 
method of play, you only risk one trick to get fouk 

Particular games to he played tohen eithtr qf ymir at 
vcrsuries turns up an Itontmr. 

1. li the knave is turned up on your right hand, and 
you have ktiig, queen, and ten : in order to win the 
knave, begin to play with your king : by this p!av, your 
partner will suppose you have queen and ten remain- 
ing ; especially if you have a second lead, and do oot 
proceed to your queen. ^ 

2. If the kn^ve is turned up as before, anH you have 
ace, queen, and ten, plav the queen, which ansvt'ersr the 
purpose of the abnve rule. 

p. If the queen is turned up i>n your right hand, and 
you have ace. king, and knave, by playing the king, it 
also answers the p«r|>oRe<if the above rule. 

4. If an honour is turned. up on your left hand. an<I 
you should hold no honou/. in that ease, plav trunipi 
through tnat honour : }jur in ca>-e \ou shoidd hold an 
hotimir. (except the are) be camions how you play 
trumps, because in ca>«e your (lartner holds no hnnouri 
your adirertary will play your own game U{)eu you. 
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* * .^ tate to demontiraU the danger of forcing your 

partner. 

Suppose you have a quint- major in tnimpe, with a 
qiiini. major and three smail cards of another suit, and 
have the lead < if your adversaries have only five 
trumps in either hand, in this case you will win every 

tf ICK, t 

On the contrary, suppose your left hand adversary 
has five small trumps, with a quint major and three 
small cards of another suit, and that he has the lead, 
and forces you to trump first, you will win only^ve 
Uricks. ' 

' mA case to demonstrate the advantage to be gamed by a ' 

Saw. 

Suppose A and B partners, and that A has a qoart- 
mfijor in clubs, thejTbeing trumps, another quart major 
in hearts, another quart>majnr in diamonds, and the 
ace or spades. And let us suppose that the adversa- 
ries C and D to have the following cards ; viz. C hat 
four trumps, eight hearts and one spade; D has five 
trumps and eight diamonds ; C being to lead, plays a 
heart, I>trum4)sit; D plays a diamond, Ctrumpeit; 
and thus; pursuing the saw, each panner tiumps a 
quart-major of A's, and- C being to play at the ninth 
trick, plays a spade, which D trumps : thus C and D 
have^ won the nine first tricks, and leave A with hit 
quart major in trumps only. 

This case shows, that whenever you can establbh a 
saw, it is your interest to embrace it. 

. Directions /or putting up at second hand. King, Queen^ 
Knave, or Ten, of any suit, 4*C' 

1. Suppose you have the Ring, and one small card of 
any suit, and your right hand adversary plays that suit; 
if he is a good player, dO;not put up the king, tmless you 
want the lead ; because a good player seldom leads from 
a suit of which he has the ace, but keeps it in his hand 
(after the trumps are played out) in order to bring in hit 

, ttronc suit, ^ _ . 

2. if yeu have a queen, and one small card of any 
suit, and ycMir right-hand adversary leads that suit, do 
not put on the queen : because, suppose the adversary 
has led fcnm the ace and knave, in that ease, upon the 
leturu of thai suit, your adversary finesses the knave^ 
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vhiob h onenlly gpod play, espectoUy If hi» 
has playedthe king, you then thereby make yow qtieea ; 
but by putting on the queen, it shows your adversary 
that you have no stren^b in that suit, and« consequent- 
ly, p*»t8 him upon finessing upon your partner through- 
out that suit. 

3. In case you shou\d have the knave, or ten of any 
iuit. With a small card of ih^ same suit, it^ is generally 
bad play to put up either of them at second band ; be- 
cause it IS five to two thai the third hand has either ace, 
kin^ or queen of the suit led : it therefore follows that 
as the odds against you are five to two, and though yoa 
may sometimes succeed by this method of play, yet in the 
main you must be a loser ; because it demonstrates to 
your adversaries, that you are weak in that suit, aad, 
4M>Bsequently, they fiaesse upon your partner tbrougbout 
the whole of that suit. 

4. Suppose you have ace, king, and three small cards 
of a suit ; your right hand adversary leads that suit ; 
Ufkm which you play your ace, and your partner plays 
the knave. If you are strong in trumps, return a small 
one in that suit, in order to let your partner trump it: by 
this means you keep the comnmnd of that suit in your 
own hemi, and at the same time it gives your partner aa 
intimation that you are strong in trumps; and, therefore, 
be plays his game accord mgly. 

DireeHoHi how to play u^n dn Ace^ Kin^^ oih Queen, u 
turned up u). govr right hand, 

1.. If the ace is turned up on your right hatid, aivf yoa 
have ten and nine of trumps only, with ace; king, and 
queen of another suit, and eight cards of no value, bo- 

fin with the'ace of the suit of which you have the ace, 
ing, and queen, which is an intimation to your partner 
that you have the command of that suit : then play 3roijr 
ten of trumps, because it is five to two that your partner 
has. king, queen, or knave of trumps ; and thoug^h k is 
about seven to two that your partner has not t^ro ho- 
nours, yet, should he chance to have them, and tb^ 
prove to be the king and knave, in that case, as your 
partner will pass your ten of trumps, and as it is thir* 
teen to twelve against the last player*s holding thaqueea 
of 'trumps, if your partner has it not, in that case, wh«i 
yo jr partner has the lead, he plays to your strong stiit, 
aai upon your havrng-the lead,' you arc to play the 
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'iM'ne of tniinpt, which putt it in fOor partiMr't power 
'to be almost certain of winninc the queen, if he het ba- 
ftftind it. 

S. The like method of play may be uied, if the king 
or queeo it turned up on your right hand : but you are 
atlvirayt to distinguish the difierence of your partner*t 
o«ipncity ; because a good friayer will make a proper uta 
%i€- such play, but a bad one tefdom, if ever. 

3. if the Adversary on ycnir right hand leadt a kii^ 
of trumps, and you have the ace and four small trumptt 
'vrith a good suit, in this case it it your intdlest to past 
tk»e king, and though he should' have- king, queen, and 
linavte of trii|np>) with one more, if be is a moderate 
pla^-er, he will play the small one, supposing that hit 
partner has the ace : when he plays the small one, yoQ 
are also to pass it, because it is an equal chance that 
your partner has a better trump than the last player. If 
•o, and he happens to 'be a tolerable player, he will 
Judge you have a sufficient reason for this method of play- 
iiH* ^^^ consequently, if he has a trump left, he will 
play it, if not, be will play his best suit. 

JDireeUona how to play when the Ten ar J'tnu is turned 
vp on your right hand,. 

1. When the ten is turned up on your right hand, and 
you have king, knave, nine, and two small trumps, with 
eight other cards of no value, and it is proper to lead 
trumps, in that case, liegtn with the knave, m order to 

Erevent the ten from making a trick ; and thougn it ft 
ut about five to four that your partner hoids an honour, 
yet if that should fail, by finessing your iHne on the re- 
'turn of trumps from your partner, you have the ten in. 
' your power. 

2. if the nine H turned up on your .right hand and 
you should have knave, ten, and eight, and two small 
yumps, by leading the knave, it answers the like purpose 
of the above case. 

3. You must always make a distinction between a 
lead of choice, afid a forced lead of your partner's : be- 
cau8e,^in the first case, he is supposed to lead from hit 
best suit, and finding you rieficit*nt in that suit, and not 
being strong enough in trumps, nor daring to fiirce you, 
he t'lien plays his next best suit : by which alteration of 

Elay it is next to a certainty that he is weak in trumps : 
ut should he persevere, )»y playing off hit first lead 
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if he it a good pUjer, you are to judge hiin strong u 

trumps, aiid U is a direction for you to play your gaiDO 
accordingly. 

, 4. Nothing is more injurious to you, than to change 
suits often ; because in every new suit yoti run the risk 
. of giving your adversary the tenace : and, tberelbie, 
though you lead from a suit of which you have the 
queen, ten, and three small ones, and your partner puts 
up the nine only, in that case, if you should happen to 
be weak in trumps, arid have no tolerable sitit to lead 
from, it is your best play to pursue the lead of that suit 
by playing your queen, which leaves it in your partner's 
option whether he wiU trump it or not, in case he has 
no more of that suit ; but in your second lead, if you 
should happen to have the queen or knave of aiiy ether 
suit. wKh one card only of the same suit, it would be 
better play to lead from your queen or knave of either of 
these suits, it being five to two that your partner has one 
honour at least in either of those suits. 

5. When you have Bcey king, and one small card of 
any suit, with four trumps, if your right hand adversary 
leads that suit, pass it : because it is an equal chance 
that your partper has a better card in that suit than the 
third hand : if so, you gain a trick by it : if otherwise, 
as you have four trumps,.you need not fearto lose by it, 
because when trumps are played, you may be supposed 
to have the long trump. r-—* 

A caution not to part with the command of your Jidvev" 

sary^s Great Suit. 

Be very cautious how you part with the command o/ 
^our adversary's great suit, if you are iveak in trumps, 
and it does not appear that your partner is very strong 
in them : for suppose your adversary plays a suit ot 
which you have the king, queen, and one small card 
only, the adversary leads the ace, and upon playing the 
ta.ne suit, you play your queen, which makes i'taloKtst 
ccrtam to your partner that you have the king : and sup. 
pose your partner refuses tft that suit, do not play the 
-kuig : because if the leader of that suit, or his partner, 
have the long trump, you risk the losing of three tricks 
to gain one. 
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Necessity of remembering the Thrtm^Card, 

It is M(, highly necessary that thelnitnp card should 
t!i« retneiiihered by the dealer and his partner, that we 
think it proper to repeat, that the dealer should always 
so pUce his cards as to hecertani of having recourse to 
it ; for example, suppose it to be only a five, and that 
the dealer has two more, viz. the six and nine : if his 
partner truuips out with ace and king, he ought to play 
11I9 six and nine : because if lyour f>artner has ace. king, 
and four su>ali trumps, in this case, by hisknowing you 
blive the five r^mainiug.you may win many tricks. 

. The manner of playing Sequences explained. 

1. In trumps it is necessary to play the hfghost of 
your sequence, unless you have ace, kmg. and queen; 
in that case play the lowest, in order to let your partner ' 
into the state of your game.. 

3. In suits which are not trumps, if you have a s^- 

quince of king, queen, and knave, and two small ones, 

.whether you are strong in trumps or not. it is best to 

begin with the knave, because by getting the ace oiii of 

any hand, you make room fur the whole suit. 

3. If you are strong in , truuips. and have a se()nenc6 
of queen, knave, ten, and two small cards of any suit; 
in that case you ought to play the highest of your t^ 
quence: becatise, if either of the adversaries should 
trump that suit in the second round, by bemg strong in 
trumps, you fetch out their trumps, and consequently 
make the remainder of that suit. 

4. For the same reason, if you have a, sequence of 
kn>|ve, ten. nine, and t\vo small cards uf any suit, play 
the highest of your sequence. 

^ 5. If you have a se(jiiience of king, queen, knave, and 
one-small card of any suit, piny yoor king, whether you 
are strong in trumps or not : and do the like by any in- 
ferior sequence, if you have only four in number. 

'6. If voti are weak in trumps yoti must a»ways b«^in 
with the lowest of the sequence, in case you hKve nva 
in number: for suppose your partner to have the ace of 
that suit, be then makes it. If you are very strong in 
tniiiips, you may play you^ gait a as backward as you 
pleass; but iTyou are waak io uumps, you mutt pi«| 
the rtvtrsa. 
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JF^tismimt by heini^ strong or wetik in T j ump^ 
You may be umleratood to b« ttrong in uuinpt wIms 

you have 

Ace. king, and three •mall trumps. 
'King, queen, and Mi roe small trumps. 
"Queen, knave, and three small irumpSL 

Queen, ten, and three small trumps. 

Knave, ten, and three stnall trumps. 

fueen, and four small tium'ps. 
nave,^iid four small trumps. 
If you have only two or three small trumpi^ yoo MM 
t)ien understood to be weak in trumps. 

A case whidkq/ten occur $. - 

If yon have two trumps remaining, when the adver- 
■aries have only one, and your partner appears tr. ba«« 
a strong suit, you should play trumps, although you have 
the worst, in order to pave the way for your partner's 
wit, by drawing the trumps from your adversaries. 

^ote to flay for an Odd Trick, 

If you are elder hand, and have the ace, king, and 
three small trumps, with four small cards of another suit« 
three small cards of the third suit, and one small card 
of the fourth suit ; quere, how are you to play f Tou 
are to lead the single oard, which, if won by tne last 
player, induces him to play trumps, or to play to your 
weak suit, in which case, yoa and your partner gaia 
the lenace. 

2%e Ukt ease for on Odd Tri^k toAsn yo/urpartum it io 

had. 

Suppose he plays the ace of the suit of whicb 3rOtt 
have only one, and proceedf to play the king ot tht 
same suit, and your right hand adverviary trumps it wiib 
the queen, knave, or ten, you should not overtrump him, 
but thsow nwav the smallest card of your weakest auit, 
as this will leave your partner the. last player, and give 
bim the tenace in your weak suit. 

7%t like cose, supposing you want four orjofepomtsf asM 

€ure el^krhand. 

Ptay a smalt trump, and if your partner has a battel 
tnmip th^n the last player, and Mturns the lead, put ia 
your king of trumps, and then play the suit of which 
you poasess four cards. 
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A aod B are purtfiers «gft}a8i C and D: twe^T^trompa 
„ « played out, and^seven cards only remain in each, 
liana, of v^ich A baa' the last tninip, and likewise the 
ace, king, and foar small cards of a suit ; <)uere. whe- 
ther A should play the ace anit kitig of that suit, or a 
•inall one ? A should play a small card nf that suit, at 
it it an equal bet his partner has a better card of that 
suit than the last player, and, in this ease, if four cards 
of the suit are in either of the adversaries* hande, by 
this manner of plkylns he will he enabled tb make fiva 
tricks in thAt iuit. SnouM neither of the adversariea 
have more than three cards in (U9X suit, it is an equal 
chantfe that he wins six tricks in it. 

If A and B are partners against C and D, and eight 
trumps have been played out, and A has four trumps ro-s 
maining, O having the best trump, and is to lead, stiould 
C play his trump or nnt }■ Nb : because as he leaves 
three trumps in A*s hand. If A*s partner has any capital 
suit to make, by CTs keeping the trump in bis haoa, ha 
can prevent bis making that suit' 

A case of curiosity. 

Supposing three hands of cards,- containing three 
cards in each band, let A name the tsunip, and let B 
choose which hand be pleases. A having the choice of 
oitberof the other two handa, will win two tricks. Clube 
are trumps : first hand, ace. king, nad six of hearts : se- 
cond hand, queen and ten of hearts, with ten of trumps; 
third hand, nine of hearts, with two and three of trumpa; 
the first hand whis of the second, the second wins of 
the third, and the third wins of the last 

Cblctilolidny, toAt'di direct wiih mordl cerfmnty how io 
' piny iuky hand at WhisU hy showing the chances qf 
your partnsf's hiding cerfatn imnntitg* cards. 

1. It is about five to lour that your partner holds ona 
eard out of any two. 
2 So it is five to two that he holds one card out of three« 

3. It is about four to one that he holds one card out of 
•■y four. 

4. It is two to one that he does not hold a certain card. 
6. It is about three to one that he does not bi^d two 

cards out of any three. * 

6. It is about three to two that he does not hold two 
•ardt out of any fbur. 
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Con^taHontJor (ftying Wagert, 
The odds of the {^ame calculated with the dea* 

The odds in &vour of the deal at^tartiog aie 21 to SO 

1 love 11 to 10 

SJove 5to4 

3'love 3 to 2 

4 love «'.••...• 7to4 

6 love it 2 to 1 of the game, and ode of the 

lurch ~ 2tol 

6 love 5 to 2 

7 love ••• 7to2 

8 love *••••• .£tol 

9 love not quite 5 to 1, but about • • • • 9 to 2 

2 to I «•• 9to8 

3 to 1 •••'••••••••••• 9 to 7 

4to1 • • 9to6 

5tol ••••••• 9to5 

6tol...... 9 to 4 

J to I ••,•••« Stol 

8tol ••••••• 9 to 2 

9 te I is about ••••••••••- 4*10 1 

3to2 ..••••:•••«• . 8 to 7 

4 to 2 • • .. 4 to 3 

5 to 2 •••••••• 8to5 

6 to 2 « 2tol 

7 to 2 8 to 3 

8to2.*..* 4tol 

9to2... •• 7 to 2 

4 to 3. •••••••••••• 7to(» 

5 to 3 ••• 7toS 

6 to 3 •«••• 7 to 4 

7to3-. .• 7 to 3 

8 to 3 ,, 7to2 

9 to 3 ic about •••••••••• 3tol 

5to4..*« ••••««««. 6to5 

6to4 . . • • • • • • 6 to 4 

7to4 . . • > • • 2tol 

S to 4 3 to 1 

9 to 4 is about 5to8 



6 to 8 


7 to 5 


8 to5 


9toS 


7to6 


8 to 6 


9 to 6 
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5'to4 
5 to 3 
5 to 2 
2iol 

4to3 
Stol 
7to4 



8 to 7 is above ••••_•••••• Sto2 

, 9 to 7 is about 12 to 8 

9 to 8, or rather 8 to 9, is about three and a half 

in the hundred in iavour of 8 with the * 
deal : against the deal, the odds are still, 
though small, in fevourof 8.. 

The odds of the ^ame, c<dculaiedfor betting througj 
the whole rt^ber, unth (he deoL 

If the first game of a rubber is won, with 9 love 
<■ of the second^ on the same side, the odds 

of the rubber are nearly 13 to 1 

Ditto, the first game, and 8 love of the second, 

are rather more than 13 to 1 

Ditto, and 7 love of the second, nearly • • . 8 to 2 
Ditto, and 6 love of the second^ about . . . 6 to 1 
Ditto, and 4 love of the second, about . . . 6 to 1 
, Pitto, and 3 love of the second, about . . . 9. to 2 
Ditto, and 2 love of the second, about . • . 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 1 love of the second, about ' . . . 7 to 2 

7f*e'odd8 of the game, ealcvlatedybr betting through 
the whole rubber^ against the dedL 

With the iirst ^ame, and 9 love of the second, 

about ^ . , 11 tol 

Ditto, and 8 love of the second, rather more than 11 toT 
Ditto, and 7 love' of the second ••••• 9to1 

Ditto, and 6 love of the second 7tol 

Ditto, and 5 love of the second •'•••• 5 to I 
Ditto, and 4 love of the second' •• • • .,9 to 2 
Ditto, and 3 love of the second . • « . • 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 2 love of the second . • . • . 7 to 2 
Ditto, and 1 love of the second, nearly • • IS to 4 
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MR. PAINE'S MAXIMS FOR WHIST. 

Leader, 
1. Begin with thft toil of whicir you have motC m 



number. For when the tmmpt are out, you -wiU probft< 
bij mtkke leir^ml trioks In it. 

2. If you hold equal numbert in difiermt euita, been 
with the stmugest. Because it it the least liable to u* 
|ure your partner. 

3. Sequences are always eligible leads. Because they 
•uppori your partner's hand, without injuring your own. 

4. Lead from a Ictne or qu^en rather than from an ace. 
For since the adversaries will lead from those suits which 
you do not, your ace wiir do ihcm most haroi. 

5. Lead from a king rather than from a queen, and 
from a queen rather than a knave. For the stronger tha 
suit, the less is your partner endangered. 

6. Lead not from ace queen, or ace kiiave, tiH it be- 
comes necessary. For if that suit is led by the adver- 
saries, you have a good chance of making two tricks 
mit 

7. Jn all sequence* to a queen, kna¥e, or ten, begin 
with the highest. Because it will frequently distress 
youV left hand adversary. 

8. Having ace, king, and knave, lead the king. For 
if strong in trumps, you may wait the return of thatauit 
and finesse the knave. 

9. Hav^ingace. king, and one small card, lead tha 
small one. For by this lead your partner has a chance 
to make the knave. 

10. Having ace, kmg, and two or three small cards, 
play ace and king, if weak in trumps, but a small card 
if strong in them. For when strong in trumps you 
may give your partner the choice of making the ^rst 
trick. , 

11. Having king, queen, and one small card, play 
the small one. For your partner has an equal chance 
to win the trick, and you need not fear to make king ot 
que^n. 

12. Having king, queen, and two or three small cards, 
lead a small card If itrous in trumps, and the king, if 
w««k in them. For strength in trumps entitles you to 
ptay a backward game, and to give your partner tba 
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cbapce of wkioing the first trick ; but if weak in trompa, 
it is necessary to secure a trick in that suit, by leading 
the kin^ or queen. 

13. Having an ace witlt four small cards, and no other 
good suit, play a small card, if strong in trumps, and the 
ace if weak< ' For strength in trumps mav enable you 
to make one or two of the small cards, although your 
partner should not be able to support the lead. 

14 Having king, knave, and ten. lead the ten. For 
if your partner holds the ace« you have a good chance 
of making three tricks, whether he passes the ten or not. 

15. Having king, queen, and ten, lead the king. For 
U it Alls upon tiie return of that suit from your partner^- 
by putting oo the ten, you have the chance of making 
two tricks. 

16. Having qu<»en, knave, and nine, lead the queen. 
, For upon the return of that suit frotn your partner, by 

potting OB the sine you will probably maka.the knave. 

Second Hand. 

1. Having aea, king, and small ones, play a amall 
cHrd if strong hn trumps, hut the king if weak in them. 
For otherwise vour ace or king might be trumped in the 
latter case, and no hazard should be run with few tramps 
bat in critical casea 

2. Raving aoe, queen, and small cards, play a smidl 
one. For upon the return Of that suit you will proba- 
hly make two tnd[a 

3. Having ace. knave, and smalt cards, play a small 
ona For upon the return of that suit you will proba- 
bly make tvo tricks. 

4* Having ace, ten, or nine, with small cards, play a 
small one. For b^ this method you have a chance of 
making two tricks m the suit. 

5. Having king, queen, ten. and small cards, play the 
queen. For by playing the ten upon the return of the 
suit, you will probably make two tricks in K 

6. Having king, queen, and small Cffrds. play a small 
eard if strong in trumps, but the queen if weak in them. 
Fd^ strength in trumps warrants playing a backward 
game, and it is always advantageous to keep back your 
adversaries* suit. . 

7. If vou hold a sequ<>nce to your highest card in 'the 
suit, play the lowest of it. For by this means your 
partner is inlormc:! of your strength in that suit. , 
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8. Haying queen, knave, ^nd moalt cards, play tba 
knave. Because you will, in great |Mobability, aecure a 
rrick in thai suit 

9. Having queen, ten, and tmaU onea, play • small 
one. For your partner has an equal chance to win the 
trick. 

10. Having either ace, king, queen, or knave, witk 
small cards, play a small one. For your partner has 
an equal chance to win the trick. 

11. Having either ace, king, queen, or knave, with 
one small card only, play a small one. For otherwise 
the adversary will finesse upon you in that suit. 

12. If a queen is led. and you hold the king, put It on. 
For if your partner holds the ace, you do no harm; and 
if the king is taken, the adversaries have played two bo* 
nours to one. 

13. if a knave is led, and you hold the queen, put i 
on. For, at the worst, you bring down two honours fan 
one. 

14 If a king is led, and you hold the ace, knave, and 
small ones, play the ace. For it cannot do the advet* 
pariCK a greater injury. , 

Third Hand. 

1. Having ace and king, play the ace, and return the 
kiug. Because you are not to keep the command of 
your partner's strong suit 

2. Having ace and queen, play the ace, and return 
the queen. For although it may pro\'e better in some 
cases to put on the queen, yet, in general, your partner 
ic \test supported by the above method. 

3. .Having ace and knave, play the ace, and return 
the knave The knave is returned in order to strengthen 
your partner*s hand. 

4. Haying king and knave, play the king: and if it 
wins, return the knave. Because it will strengthen your 
partner's hand. 

5. Always put on the best when your partner leacfe a 
small caro. Because it best supports your partner*! 
hand. 

6. ff you hold the ace and one small card onlv, and 
your partner leads the king, put on the ace and Vetura 
the small one. For otherwise your ace will be an ob- 
structinn to his suit. 

f' If you hold the king and one small card only, and 
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jour partner lends the ace ; if the trumps are out, it ia 
good play to put on the king. For bj putting on the 
king, there is no obstruction to the suit. 

Fburtk Hand, 

'1. If a king is led, and you hold ace, knave, and a 
small card, play the small one. For supposiltg, the 
queen to follow, you will probably make both ace and 
knave. 

2. When the third hand is weak in his partner's suit, 
you may often return that suit to great advantage. But 
this rule must not be applied to trumps, unless, you are 
V0ry strong indeed. 

Cases in v^Uch you should reluim your Pariner^s lAod 

. immediately. 

1. When you win with the ace, and can return an 
honour. For then it will greatly strengthen his hand. 

2. When he leads a trump. In which case return the 
best roMtaining in your hand (unless you hold four ori- 
ginally :) dn exception to this arises if the lead is through 
an honour. 

3. When your partner has trumped out. For then it 
is evident he wants to make his great suit. 

4. When you have no good card in- any other suit. 
For then you are entirely dependent on your partner. 

Ques in voMch you should not return your Partner*s 
Ijead immediately, 

1. If you win with the king, queen, and knave, and 
have only small cards remaining. For the return of a 
small card will more distress than strengthen your 
partner. 

2. If you hold a good sequence. For then you may 
show a strdhg suit, and not injure his hand. 

.' 3. If you have a strong suit. Because leading from a 
strong suit is a direction to your partner, ami cannot in- 
jure him. 

4. If you have a good hand. For in this case you 
have a right to consult your own hand, and not your 
partner's. 

5. If vou hold five trumps. For then you are war- 
imnted to play trumps, if you think it right. 
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Of leading Trumpt. 

1. Lead tramps from a strong hand, but never Irom 
a weak one. *By which ni^ns you will secure your good 
cards from being truinjied. 

S. Trump noTout with a. bad haiid, although you bold 
five smalt trumps. For since your cards are bad, h ii 
only trumping tor the adversaries* good -oDes. 

S. Having' ace, king, knave, and three small trumpi» 

Elay ace and king. For^ihe probability of ibe queen'i 
dling is in your favour. 

4 Having ace, king, knave, and -oae or two ^mall 
trumps play the kiriE, and wait the return fr^^n your 
partner to put on ilie knave. This method is in order 
to win \he queen; but if you have particular reasons lo 
wish the trumps out, play Itwo rounds of trumps, and 
then your strong suit 

5. Having ace, king, and two or three small trumps, 
lead a small one. Tnis method is with a view to let 
ycur partner win the first trick ; but }{ you have good 
reason for getting 04f the trumps, play three rounds, or 
play ace and king, and 4hen proceed with your suoog 
suit 

6. If your adversaries are eight, and you hold no ho- 
nour, throw off your best trump. For if your partner 
has not two honours, you have lost the game, and if he 
holds two honours, It is most advantageous for you to 
lead a trump* 

7. Having ace, queen, knave, and small trumps, ptay 
the knave. For by this means only tbejiing can make 
against you. 

8. Having ace, queen, ten, and one or two email 
trumps, lead a small one. For it wrll give your partner 
a chance to win the trick, and keep the command in 
your own hand. 

9. Having king, queen, ten. and small trumps, lead 
the kmg. Or if the king is lost, upon the return of 
trumps you may finesse thp len. 

10. Having king, knave, ten, and small onet, lead the 
knave. Because it will prevent the adversaries from 
making a small trump. 

1 'i* ' "*''"g queen, knave, nine, and smaller trumns. 
lead the q.,een. Foi' if your partner holds the ace, yw 
•Jl ■j:'»«rf chance of making the nrhole suit. ^ 

«. Having queen, knave, and two or three imall 



tnvipt, lead the queen. For if your partner boldg tha 
«ce, you have a good qhance forsaking the whole suit. 

13, Haying koave, ten, eight, ^nd small trumps, lead 
the kriava For on the return of trumps you probaMj 
may finesse the eight to advantage. 

14. Having knave, ten, and three small trumps, lead 
the knave, because it will most distress your adversa- 
ries, unless t«ro honours are held qn your right h^d; 
the odds against which are ahout three to one. 

1$. Having only small trumps, begin- with the high- 
est By this play you will support your partner all you 
can. 

16. Having a sequence, begin with the' highest Bj 
this means your partner is best instructed Imw to plajf 
bis hand, and cannot possibly be injured. 

17. If an honour is turned up on your left, and this 
game much against you, lead a trump the first opportu- 
nity. For your game being desperately bad, this method 
is the most likely to retrieve it 

18. In all other cases it is dangerous leading.through 
an honour, unlen you are strong in trumps, or have a 
good hand. Because all the advantage of trumping 
throi^fa an honour, lies in t&e finessipgof your partner, ' 

Suppose it proper to lead TVuinps. 

19» If an honour is turned up on your left, and you 
hold only one honour with a small trump, throw off the 
honour, and next the small one. Because it will greatly 
strengthen your partner^s hand, and cannot hurt your 
own. 

20. If an honour is turned op on tlie left, and yovt 
hold a sequence, lead the highest of it Because it wiU 
prevent the tiast hand from injuring your partner. 

21. If a (^leen is turned up on the left, and you hold 
ace, king, and a small one, lead the small trump. . Be- 
cause you will have a chance for getting the queen. 

IK. If a qjieen is turned up on your left, and you hold 
the knave, with small ones, lead the knave. For the 
knave can be of no service, since the queen is 00 your 
left. 

23. If an honour is turned up by your partner, and 
you are strong in trumps, lead a small one ; but if weak 
in them, lead the best you have. By thie play the waak- 
est hand will support the strongest. 

84. If an ace is turned up da your right, and you b^d 

3 
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king, (^uecn, and knave, lead the knave, for it is aw 
6ure lead. . ^ 

25. If an ace is turned up on the right, and you hdd 
king, queen, and ten, lead the king ; and upon tfie re* 
turn or trumps, play the ten. For by this means you 
show a great strength to your partner, and will probably 
make two tricks in them. 

26. If a king is turned up on the right, and you held 
a queen, knave, and nine, load the knave ; and upon the 
return of trumps, play the nine. Because it may pre> 
Vent the- ten from making. 

27. If a king is turned upon your rig^tT ti.n^ you hold 
knave, ten, and nine, lead the nine! Because tbis me* 
thod will best ditelose your strength in trumps. 

28. If a queen is turned up on the right, and y<Mi hdd 
ace, king, and knave, lead the king ; and upon the re- 
turn of trumps, play the knave. Because yqu are cer- 
tain to make the knave. 

29. If a queen is turned up on the riglit, and you hold 
-ace, king, and small ones, lead the king; and upon ths 
return of trumps, you may finesse, unless the queen falb, 
-for otherwise the queen wiy make a trick. 

30. If a knave is turned up on the right, and yoti bold 
king, queen, and ten, lead the queen; and upon tKe re- 
turn or trumps, play the ten. For by these, means yoa 
will make the ten. 

31. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you bold 
king, queen, and small ones, lead the king; and if that 
comes home, play a small one. For it is probable your 
partner holds, the ace. 

32. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king ten, or queen ten, with two small cards, lead a 
small on^ ; and upon the return of trumps, play the tea. ' 
For it is five to four that your partner holds one honoiH. 

Whm, you Htm up an Honour. 

1. Tf you turn up an ace, and hold only one small 
trump with it, if either adversary leads the king* put on 
the ace. For it can do the adversaries no greater injury. 

2. If you turn np an ace, and hold two or three small 
trumps with it, and either adversary lead the king, put 
on a small one. For if you play the ace, you give ap 
the command in trumps. 

3. If you turn up a king, and hold only one. small 
twmp with it, and your right hand adversary leads a 
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' <ramp^ play the king. This case it really somewhat 
doubtful, and very good players think differently. 

4. If you turn up a king, and hold two or three small 
trumps with U^ ii your righr hand adversary leads h 
trump, play a small one. It being the best way of se* 
curing your king. 

6. If you turn up a queen or a knave, aifd hold only 
small trumps with it, if your right band adversary leads 
a trump, put oA a small one. it being the securest play^ 

6. If you hold a sequence to the honour turned up, 
play it last. By thie means your partner will be the best 
acquainted with your strength in trumps. 

Of playing for the Odd Trick, 

1. Be cautious of trumping out, notwithstanding you 
have a good hand. For since you want ihe odd trick 
only, it would be absurd to play a great game. 

2. Never trump out if your partner appearr likely to 
trump a suit. For it is evidently best to let your part- 
ner make his trumps. 

3. If yon are moderately strong in trumps, it is right 
to force your partner. For by thia^ means you probably 
gain a trick. 

4. Make your tricks early, and be cautious of finess- 
ing. That you may tiot be greatly injured, though you 
fell of makmg the odd trick. 

6. If you hold a single card of any suit, and only two 
-or three smalt trumps, lead the single card. For it will 
give yoti a chance of making a smul trump. 

General RuUt, 

1. Be very cautious how you change suiti, «nd let no 
artifice of the adversary induce you to it. 

2. Keep a commanding card to bring in your strong 
mit when the trump« are out, if your hand will admit of 
Buch pretensions. 

3. Never keep back your partner*s suit in trumps, bui 
return them the first opportunity. 

4. If you hold a strong suit, and but few trumps, ra- 
ther force your adversaries than lead trumps, uplessyou 

'are strong in the other suits likewise. 

5. Be sure to make the odd trick when it is in your 
power. 

6. Always consider the score, and play your hand ac- 
cordingly. 

7. In a backward game,'you may otten risk one tiick 
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in order to win two, but in a forward game you M » 
be more cautious, unlew you have a good probability « 
fettipg up. 

8. in returning your partner's lead, play the best jm 
bave, when you bold but three originally. 

9. RenieiHber what cards drop from each hand« how 
many of each sort are out, and what is the beat cemaio- 
iogxard in each. 

10. Lead not originally from a suit of which you ham 
ace and queen, ace and knave, or king and kbave ; if 
you hold another moderate suit. 

11. I( neither of your adversaries will lead from tte 
above^suits, you must do it yourself with a small card. 

12. You are strong in trumps, with five small oiies,<ir 
three small ones and one honour. 

13. Do not trump acard when yoiiarestrong in tnimp% 
and the more especially if you hold a strong suit- 

14. If you hold only a few small trumps, make tfaeai 
if you can. 

15. If your partner refuses to trump a suit or which 
he knows \ou have not the best, lead him your be« 
trump the first opportunity. 

18. If youi partner has trumped a suit, and refiissi 
to play trumps, lead him that Suit again. 

17. Never force your partner hut when you are strong 
in trumps, tinless you have a renounce yourself, or want 
only the odd trick. * 

18. If the adversaries trump out, and yoinr partner 
has a renounce, give him that suit when you get the lead, 
if you^ think he has a small trump left. i 

19. Lead not from an ace suit originally, if you hold 
four in number of another suit. 

. 20. When trumps are cither returned by yeur partner, 
' or led by the adversaries, you may finesae deeply in ; 
them ; keeping th^ command all you can, in your owo ' 
hand: 

21. If you lead the king'of any suit, and make it, yoo 
must not thence conclude that your partner has the ace. 

22. It is sometimes proper to lead a thirteenth card, j 
in order to force the adversary, and make your partner 
last player. 

23. If weak in trumps, make your trumps soon; but 
when suong in them,you may play a more back war dgsme. 

24. Keep a sxnall card of your partner*s first lead, if J 
possible, in order to return it when the trumps ace out ' 
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95. Ifever force yotir adversary with your Sen card 
of a suit, unless yuu have the second best alsa 

26. In your f>artner*8 lead, endeavour to keep the 
command in his hand, ratiter than in your own. 

27. If you have a saw, i; is gener^l^ better ta pursue 
It than to trump nut: although you should be urong in 
tramps, with a good suit. 

28. Keep the trump you turn up as long «§ you pro- 
perly can. 

29. When yon hold alf the remaining trumps, play 
one of them to inform yo^ir partner; aud then put the^ 
load into his hand. 

90i It is better to lead from ace and nin^ than lirom 
■ce and ten. 

31. It is better to lead trumps through an ace or king, 
than through a queen or knave. 

32. If you are reduced to the last trump, some win-' 
Ding cards, and ^e losing card only, lead the losing 
card. 

33. If only your partner has trumps remaining, and 
he ieuis a suit of which you have none; if you have a 
good qtiart, throw away the highest of it. 

34 If you have an ace with one small card of any 
suit, and several winigng cards in other suits ; rather 
throw away sorrie winning card than that small one. 

35. If you' hold only one honour with a small trump, 
and with the frumps«0ut, lead the l^nour first. 
- 36. If trumps have been led thiice, and there he tM^o 
femaining in the adversaries* hands, endeavour to force 
them out. 

37. Never play the best card of your adversaries* lead 
at second hand, unless your partner has none of that suit. , 

38. If you have four trumps and the command of^ 
suit, whereof your partner has none, lead a small card, 
in order that he may trump it. 

33. If you hold five trumps with a good hand, play 
trumps, and clear your adversaries' hands of them. 

40. If you hold the ace and three small trumps, when ~ 
the adversaries lead them, and have no particular rea- 
son foi stopping the suit, let them quietly make king and 
-queen, and on the third round play the ace. 

41. Supposmg yourself leader with three small trumps, 
one strong suit, one moderate suit, and aeiuglecard, 
begin with the strong «iit, and next lead the single card. 

42. Be careftil how you sort your cards, lest a sharp 
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and oarioui «fe ihould discovor tiie ouoiber of yoar 

trumps. 

Three pertoQt sometimeg play at whiet, one of tliem 
undnriaking an ideal partner caUeH dumhy, wlioae cards 
are ttimed up lo view on the ;&^le, whkh is ceckoaed 
an advantage to a good player^ but rather detriinencal lo 
an iiidiflfereut one. 

Three handed whitt ia a game requiring but little akilL 
It is played by discarding a]i the deuces, threes, aud 
fours, with one five ; each penon acting alone ; in thit 
way every trick above four, and each honour, is reckon- 
ed. In other respects, these modes do not vary liroia 
the usual metuods aud rules. 



/ 
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MATHEWS'S DIRECTIONS, &c. 

Mr, Mathewi (London) having puhbshed "InsiruefionM 
to the Young Whist Player," which have been very 
highly approved by good players^ U has been thought 
$xp€4Uent to add them to this work, that the studeni 
may compare them with Hoyis's and PayyWs maxims 
and directions, and follow such as appear most reatm- 
a6ft andpractteoL 

INTEODUCTION, 

» 

Tmb following definition of the game of Whibt .8 le- 
eommended to the attentive perusu of the reaner, pre- 
vious to his studying the maxims; as nothing will faci- 
litate his comprehension of them so much as a clear idea 
of the result to which they «!! tendf 

Whist is a game ofcaladaiion, observation^ and posif 
Hon or tenace. . » 

Calculation te^hw you to pl^ your |ame, and lead 
originally to advantage; befiire a card is played, you 
suppose the dealer to have an honour anci three other 
trumps, the others each an honour and two others. The 
least reflection will show, that as it is two to one that 
your partner has not named a card ; to lead on the sup- 
bosiiion he has it, is to play against calculation. YJ hereaj 
the odds being in favour of his having one of two named 
cards, you arc justified in playing accord iiif;ly. Calcu* 
lation \i alto of use on other occasions, w ich the max- 
ims w Ju elucidate ; but after a few leads have taken 
place, it is nearly superseded by observation. _ Where 
• the set are really good players, before half the cards are 
played out, they are as well acquainted with the mate- 
' rial ones remainmg in each other's hands, as if they 
lirere to see them. Where two regular players are 
matched against two irregular ones, it is nearly the 
ime advantage as if -they were permitted to see each 
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•tiMr't cardt, while the laiier were denieH the aame 
privilege. 

It it an axiom, that the nearer your play approaches 
what it called the dumb man, the better. 

Thete may be called the foundation of the game, and 
are to merely mechanical, that any one possessed of a 
tolerable memory may attain them. 

Ai^er which comes the mr.re difficult science of pos^ 
tion, or the art of using the two former to advantage ; 
without which, it is Mlf evident, the^ are of bo use. At* 
tentive study and practice will, in some degree, easme 
iOccess; but genius must be added before the whole 
of the game can be acquired ^however, 

JCfl Quiddam prodiri tenus^ ft non daiur ultrmm 
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MATHEWS'S 

Directions and Maxims for Beginners. 

1. Stdst all written Ihaxims with the cards placed 
^Msfore you, in the situations mentioned. Abstract di- 
rections puzzle, much oftener than they assist, the be- 
giifner. 

2. Keep in yoer ihind that general maxims presup- 
|>ose the game and hand at their commencement ; and 
f l»at material changes in them frequently require that a 
diiTerent ntode erf* play should be adopted. 

3. Do not attempt the practice, till you have acquired 
tL competent knowledge of the theory; and avoid at 

- much as possible,* at fust, sitting down with bad play- 
ers. It is more difllcult to eradicate erroneous, than to 
acquire just, ideas. 

4. Never lead a card without a reason — *hough nr 
wrong one : it is better than accustoming yourself to 
play at rafidotn. 

5. Do not at first puzzle yourself with many calctrle- 
* tions. Those you will find hereafter mentioned are sufii- 

cient, even, for a proficient. 

6. Dp not accustom yourself to judge by consequences. 
Bad succeeds sometimes, when good play would not. 
When you see an acknowledged judge of the game play 
in a manner you do not comprehend, get hjm to explain 
his reasons, and while fresh in your memory, place the 
same cards. before you; when once you can compre- 
hend the case, you will be able to adapt it to 'similar si- 
tuations. 

7. Before you play a card, sort your hatid cftrefuUj, 
look at the trump card, and consider the score of the 
game, the strength of your own hand, and fojrm your 
plan on the probable situation of the cards, subject how- 
ever to be changed, should any thing faW to indicate a 
diflerent one: after which, never look at your hand til! 
you are to play. Without attending io the board, no 
maxims or practice can irake even a tolerable wHist 
player. 

8. Observe, silently and attentively, the different sys- 
tems of those with whom you commonly play : fey but 
ha:re their fevoorite one, the knowledge of which will 

' P^^ y*^ <^ constant advantage ; one leads by preference 
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from an ace; another never but through necessity, thm 
will cflen direct you in putting on the king second. The 
players of the old school ne^er lead from a single card 
without gix trumps; many do from weakness; some-h&vi 
a trick of throwing down high cards to their adversaryHi 
lead, and then affmct to consider (though they have no 
alternative) to deceive. Observation will enable yon 
to counteract this, and turn it to your own profit. 

9. The best leads are from sequences of three cards 
or more. If you have non^,'lead from your most nu- 
merous suit, if strong in trumps, and rather from one 
headed by a king than a queen ; but with three or four 
ftmaW trumps. 1 should prefer leading frooi a single 
pard to a long weak suit 

N. B. This is contrary to the usual practice, especially 
of the players of the old school. 

10. The more plainly you demonstrate your hand to 
your partner, the better. Be particularly cautious not 
to deceive him in his or your own leads, or wbeo he is 
likely to have the lead — a concealed gaiTie may now 
and then succeed in the suits of your adversaries; but 
this should not be attempted bemre you have made a 
considerable proficiency : and then but seldom, as its 
frequency would destroy the effect. 

11. At the commence^nent of a game, if you have a 
good hand, or if your adversaries are considerably ad- 
vanced in the score, play a^uld game; if otherwise, a 
more cautious one. 

12. Be as careful of what you throw away, as what 
you lead ; it is often of bad consequence to put down a 
tray, with a deuce in your hand. Supp>ose your partner 
leads the four, your right hand adversary the five, and 
you put down the tray, it otight to he to a certainty, that 
you ruff it next time; but if he finds the deuce in your 
hand, and you frequently deceive him hv throwing down 
superior cards, it will destroy his confidence, and pre- 
vent his playing his game on similar occasions. I would 
wish to inculcate these minor qualificHtions of wliist 
playing to the beginners, because they are attainable by 
evftry body ; and when once the great advantage of this 
kind of correctness is seen, the worst player would prac- ' 
tise it as constantljf as the best, attention being all that 
is necessary. 

13. Do not lead trumps, merely because an honour is 
^tmtd up on your left, or be deterred from it if on your 
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right hanrl. Either is proper, if the circumstances of 
your iiand require trumps to be led ; but neither other* 
wise. 

14. Finesses are generally right in trumps, or (if strong 
in them) in other suits ; otherwise they are not to be 
risked but with caution. 

15. Never ruff an uncertain card, if strong, or omit 
doing it if weak, in trumps; this is one of the few uni- 
versal maxims, closely adhered to, even did you know 
the best of the suit was in your partner*s hand : it has 
the double advantage of making a useless trump, and 
letting your partner into the state olT your hanPt who 
will play accordingly. 

16. Keep the command of your adversary's suit, Ha 
.on§ as you can with safety ; but never that of your 
partner. 

17. Do not ruff a thirteenth card fecond hand if strong, 
but i^ways if weak in trumps. 

18. Always Ibrce the strong, seldom the weak,^but 
never the two; otherwise you play your adversaries* 
game, atwf give the one an- opportunity of making his 
small trumps, while the other throws away his losing 
cards. It is a very general as well as Altai error, but the 
extent of it is seldom comprehended by unskilful play- 
ers, who, seeing the good effects of judicious forces^^ 
practise them injudiciously to their almost constant dis- 
advantage. The following effect of a force is too obvi- 
ous not to be instantly comprehended. I have only to 
tell the student, that the same principle operates through 
the fifty- two cards, however various their combinations; 
and that a steady consideration of it, as one of the first 
necessary steps towajrds acquiring an insight into the 
game. 

A has a sizieine majpr in trumps, a quart-major in a 
second, and a terce- major in a third suit. B, his ad-> 
▼ersaiy, has six small trumps, and the entire command 
of the fourth suit ; in this case it is obvious, that one 
force on A gains the odd trick for B, who without it loses 
a iHam. Though so greatan effect may seldom be pro- 
duced, still there is scarce?^ a rubber where the truth of 
the maxim is not experimentally demonstrated. 

19. When, with a very strong suit you lead trumps, 
in hr pe your partner may command them, show your 
iu'i first, if you have the strength in trumps in your 
band, play Uiem originally. 
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so. With the ace and three other trumpfl, it is tt A dmn 
right to win the first or second leads in that suit, if made 
by your adversaries, unless your partner ruflb soma 
other. 

^1. With a strong hand in trumps^ particularly if you 
have a long suit, avoid ruffing, and still more over-mfl^ 
ing your right hand adversary, as much as possible. As 
this is a ijiaxim less understood^ lesspractised, and more 
indispensably necessary, .than almost any other, I will 
endeavour to explain it to (Manners, as clearly as-I am 
capable : — Cards being nearly equal, the point to which 
all the manoeuvres of a good whist player tend, is to es* 
tablish a long suit, to preserve tne last trump to bring it 
intoplaVf and to frustrate the same play of bis adversa- 
ries. With an honour (or even a 4en) with three other 
trumps, by well managing them, you have a right* to ex- 
pect success. 'In this case, do not overtrump your r^bt 
hand adversary early in the hand; but throw away a 
Jbfingcard, by which, there remaining but twelve trumps, 
ypur own hand is strengthened, and your partner has 
the tenace in whatever suit iiled; whereas, had you 
t>ver- ruffed, you would have given up the whole game 
to secure one trick. But there are reasons for breakiikg 
this rule. 1st. If your left hand adversary has shown a 
decided great hand in tsumps, (in which case make your • 
tricks while you can) or, 2dly. If your partner decidedly 
means to force you. To understand if this is the case, 
ydu are to observe, if your partner plays the winning 
or losing card of the suit you have reAised. If the for- 
mer, it is b^ no means clear he means to^ force you, and 
play your own game. If the latter, you are to suppose 
nim strong in trumps, and depend on him to pinotect 
your long^suit: a due reflection on this, will convince 
you of the value of that maxim, which enjoins you ne- 
ver to play a strong game with a weak haiid, or ssos 
versa. A few deviations lirom this eflectually destroys 
that confidence necessary between partners, and intror 
duces a confusion and consequences that cannot be too 
carefully avoided, or too strenuously deprecated. 

22. [f the circomstances 6f your hand require two 
certain leads in trnmf>s, play off your ace, let your other 
tniinps be what they may. 

23. Tt is a general maxim not to force- your partner, 
tmless strong in thimps ycHirself. There ace, however> 
many exceptions to this rule : as^ . 
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1st. If your partner has Isd fnr^ a single eard. 
Sd. If It saves or wins a particdlar poinL 
3d. If gfeat strength in trumps is declared agaiosl 
jou. 

4th. IP you have a probability of a saw. 

5th. If your partner has been forced and did not 
trump out. 

6th. it is often ri0it in playing for an odd trick. 

24 It is often diilicuk to judge when to lead trumps. 
The following situations will assist the beginner to rea- 
son, and, in general, direct him properly : 

Ist. With six trumpsyon supposition your partner has 
a strong suit. 

2d. If strong In other suits, though weak in trun^ps 
yourself. 

3d.i If your adversaries are playing from weak 
wits. . 

4th.^If your adversaries are at the point of eighty and 
you have no- honour, or probability of makinv a trump 
by a ruflf. 

25. It is easy soon to discover the different strengths 
of good players, but more difficult with bad ones. When 
'your adversary refuses to trump, and throws away a 

small card, you conclude his hand consists of a strong 
suit in trumps, with one strong and another weaker suit. 
If he throv^s an honour, you know he has two suits only* 
one of which is trumps. In the latter case, win tricks 
when you can. AvoiH leading trumps, or to his suit ; 
force him, and give your partner an ,of^>ortunity to 
trump, if possible. This maxim cannot be too maturely 
considered, as there is a fault which is constantly com* 
mitted by bad players* and is among those most fatal in 
their consequences. The moment an adversary refuses 
to ruff, though a winning card, they, in violation of com- 
mon sense, trump out, and not unfrequently give away 
five or six tricks, which if judicious force would have 
prevented. ^ 

26. If you are strong in trumps,. and have the ace, 
king, and two or more of your rjght hand adversary's 

ead, there are two ways to play, either to pass it the 
iirst time, or else to put on the ace, and play the suit on 
to force your partner. If- weak in trumps, put on the 
ace, but do not continue the suit. 

27. if you win your partner^s lead with the queen, 
onless in trumps, do not return it ; it is evident the "'*" 
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or kiog Itet behind him, and you giire the tenace to the 
•dvertiary. • * 

2a. To lead fromtmly three cards, unless in sequence, 
U bad play, and only proper when you have reason to 
think it is your partner's suit ; in which case, play oSi 
the highest, though the king nr (jueen. 

N. B. This is contrary to the general practice, but 
undoubtedly right. 

29. The first object should be to save the game, if it 
appears in probable danger ; the next to win it, if you 
have a reasonable hope of sticcess, by any mode of play, 
though hasardnus. If neither of these is the question, 
you should play to the points or score of thf> game. In 
other words, you should. not give up the certainty of the 
odd trick, or scoring five or eight, for the equal chance 
of two, six, or nine ; whereas you should risk an equal 
finesse that will prevent your adversaries from these 
scores by its success. 

30. It i9 generally right to return your partner's lead 
in trumps, unless he leads an equivocal card, such as 
nine or ten. These are called egteteacoi, because they 
are led with propriety, both Irom strong and weak suita 
With a quart to a king — or nine, ten, knave, and king 
of a suit, you lead the nine, as you do when it is the 
best of two or three of a suit. 

31. With only four tmmps do not lead one, unless 
yonr strong suit is established, except that with a terce- 
major, and another trump, and a sequence to the king 
of three or more, it is good play to lead trumps twice, 
and then the knave of your suit, and continue till the 
ace is out. 

32. If you remalYi with the best trump, and one of 
your adversaries has three or more, do not play out, as 
it may stop the suit of your other adversary. If they 
both have trumps, and your partner none, it is right to 
take out two for one. ^ 

33. ^f strong in trumps, with the commanding card 
' of your adversaries' suit, and small ones, force your 

partner, if he has none of that suit, with the small ones, 
and keep the commanding cards till the last. ^ 

34. If your partner leads the ace and queen of a suit, • 
of which you have the king and two others, win his 
queen, that you may not stop his suit. 

35. If your right hand adversary wins, and returns 
>»« parvner't lead, should you have the best and a small 
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one, play the latter. If your partner has the third beet, 
he will probably mstke it. If your adversary is a bad 
player, I would not advise this, as tbey never finesse 
wi'.«n they ought to- do it. 

N. B. If weak in trumps, you should not venture thii 
in other suits. 

36. If your right adversary calls, and your partner 
leads through him'; with ace or hing, the nine, and a 
small one, you should finesse, the nine. 

37. If your partner calls before his turn, he means you 
should play a trump. Take every opportunity to show 
your partner that you can command the trumps. In this 
case he will keep his own strong rait entire; whereas, if 
the strength«of trumps is with the adversaries, his play 
5voul(I be to keep guard on their suits, and throw away 
from his own. « 

3S. With ace, knave, and another trump, it is right to 
finesse the knave to your partner's lead ; and if strong . 
in them, you should do the same in any suit, if he leads 
the ten of any suit, you pass it invariably with tWe ace 
and knave ^ unless one trick saves or wins any particu- 
lar point. 

39. It is better tp lead fr^m ace nine, than ace ten, as 
you are more likely to have atenace in the latter suit, if 
led by your adversary. 

40. if the partner to your winning card throws away 
- the best card uf any siTit, itsbews he wishes you to know 

he commands it ; if the second best, it is to tell you he 
has no more of that %uit. 

41. If very strong in trumps, it is always right to in- 
form your partner of it as soon as possible. If fi)urth 
player, you are to win a small trump, and you hare a 
sequence of three or more, win it witli the highest, and 
plav the lowest afterward. 

42. If strung in trumps, dn not ruff the second best of 
any suit your partner leads, but throw away a losing 
card, unless you have an^ established saw. 

43. If ten cards.are played out, and there remains one 
entire suit, and your partner leads, if fou have king, ten, 
and another, and six tiicks, you have a certainty to 
make the odd one, if you play right, let • the cards lie 
how they will ; should your right hand adversary put 
on an honour, you must win it, if not, put on the tea-; 
with five tricks, put on the king.- 

44. Many good players, in playing terce majors, ba- 
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gin with th« king |ind quoen. This it often productiv« 
of miichief, at, when played at other timet from king 
and i)ueen only, the ace is kepTl jp, and while each thiokt 
his partner has it, and has played accordingly, it unex- 
peciedly appears from the adversary, and disappoints 
their whole plan. 

45. if the fourth player wins his adversary's lead, it 
it better to return it than to open a new tuif^ unless 
strong enough to support his partner. 

46. With ace, knave, and another, do not^win the 
king led by your left hand adversary. You either force 
him to change his lead, or give you the tenace in his own 
tuit. 

47. Wilh ace, queen, Slc. of a suit of which your 
right hand adversary leads the knave, put on the ace in- 
variably. No good player, with king, knave, and ten, 
will begin wilh th^ knave; of course it is finessing against 

Sourself, to put on the queen, and as the king is certainly 
ehind you, you give away at least the lead, without auy 
possible advantage. 

48. With only three of a suit, put an honour on an 
honour : with four or more you should not do it — except 
the ace should not be put on the knave. 

49. With king and one more, good players sometimes 
put it on second, sometimes not : if turned up, it should 
invariably be put on, and generally in trumps. But 
queen*or knave shoulS never be played, Unless a supe- 
rior honour is turned up on the tight. 

50. in playing for an odd trick, you play a closer game 
than at other scores. You lead from single cards, and 
force your partner, when at other times you would not 
be justified. It is seldom in this case proper to lead 
trumps; and few finesses are justifiable. It is a nice 
part of the game, and experience, with attention, will 
alone teach it with effect. 

51. If the trumps remain divided between you and 
your partner, and you have no winning card yourself, it 
IS good play to lead a small trump, to put it in his hand 
to play off any tbat he may have, to give you an oppor- 
tunity to throw away your losing cards. 

A remains with two hr more trumps, and two. losing 
cards; his partner with a l)eiter trump, and two win- 
ning cards. It is evident, if he plays off a losing ci^rd, 
he will merely make his own trumps ; but if he plays 
an inferior trump, and put it into his partner^s lead," ha 
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«rtil play ofi jis winnine rar()«, and give A aa opptnu* 
oity to throw away his lostiig-ouea. 

N. B. This coutioually jocGurs, ai\d it Decenary to 2ie 
Gomprehended. 

52. When your partner leads, win with the lowest of 
n ae(]uence, to demonstrate your strength in his suit ; 
utit n is often right to win your ailver8ary*s lead with 
the highest, to keep him in ignorance. 

53. When youi partner plays a thirteenth card, and 
most of the trumps are un played, he in general means 
yo(i should put on a high trump to strengthen his own 
nand. 

54. When you have but a moderate hand yoiirsetl^ 
sacrifice it to your partner; he, if a good player, will 
act in the same manner. 

55. With three, return the highest; with four, the lowest 
of your partner^s lead. This answers two purposes, by 
l^iving your partne|van opportunity to finesse, and show* 
inj; hini you have but three at most in bis suit. 

56. With the ace, queen, and others of your right hand 
adversary's lead, put on a small one, except he teads the 
knave, in which case put on the ace. 

57. When at eight, nvith two honours, look at your 
adversaries* score, and consider if there is a probability 
they should save their luich, or win the game, notwith- 
standing youi partner holds a third bonosir ; if not, yoo 
should not i^lM, M it.gives a decided advaniage against 
you injplajring for tricks. 

58. Finessing in general is only meant against one 
card. There are, however, situations when much deeper 
are required ; but theory alone, can never enable the 
beginner to discover these. Supposing it necessary you 
should make two out of the last three cards in a suit 
not yet playad, your partner leads the nine, yon. have 
ace, and a small one — Query, what are you to do.' An- 
swer, pass it though the finesse is against three; for if 
your partner has an honour in .the suit, you make two 
tricks. If not, it is impossible by any mode of piay 
whatever. 

59. With king, queen, &c of your right hand advert 
sary*s lead, put on one of them : with queen, knave, 
and another, the knave; with two or more small opes^ 
Ih'e lowest. . ^ . 

60. Thtf more critically you recollect the cards the bet* 
Vtt ; at least you should remember the ttumps, and Ui. 
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CMMMOdiM card of mch suit. It is poatihle to 
the memory 1>y the mode of placttig the cards remaia- 
isg in your band — vis. Place the trumps in the back part 
of your hand, your partner's lead the next, your adve^. 
lary's next, and your own on the outside. It is also 
right to put the thirteenth cards in some known situatioib 
61; It is highly necessary to he correct in the lAda 
When a good player plays an eight and then a seven, I 
know he leads from a weak "suit ; the contrary, whoa 
he plays the seven first :. the same even with a tray of 
dauce. This is what had players always err in, as they 
never can see the difference. 

62. If left with the last truiAps, and soma winDing 
cards, with one losing one, play tlie first, as yowr adver» 
sary may finesse, and the second best in yoiA- partnar^i 
hand make the trick, whkh could not be keptuU the 
lasL 

63. Should yout partner refuse |o trump a cartaia 
winning card, tty to get the lead as soon as you can, 
and play out tiumps immediately. 

64. Good players never lead a nine or a ten but Ibi 
one of three reasons. 

1st. From a sequence up to the king. 

2d. From nine, ten, knave, and king. 

3d. When the best of a weak suit not exceeding thrc» 
in number. 

If you have either knave or king in ycor own band,' 
you are certain it is for the latter reason, and that the 
whole strength of the suit is with your adversary, and 
play your game accordingly.. . 

65. If your partner lends the^nlne or ten, and yt» 
have an honour, with only .one mordl put it on ; if with 

^ two or more% do not : with the ace and small ones, wia 
it. invariably ; for it is better that he should finesaa,. in 
his own suit, thdin you. 

66. Unless you have a strong suit yourself^ or reasoo 
to suppose your partner has one, do not trump out, un- 
less you have six trumps. 

67. There are situations where even good playeia lif- 
ter \ if a queen is led on your right hand, and you have 
ace or king and two small ones, you should certainly win 
it : but having king or ace, ten, and a small one, I inva- 
rmtily p«8s it, and for the following reasons-'-by parsing 
tt, if your partner has the ace, or king, you cleAA^ «^ * 
**aaea, and the iMder cannot posably maka a tiltik *a 
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d» Miif« whieli 1m moat have done Imd fmi cmb At 
6nt trick, as h« would lis tenaca over your partnar. II 
yiAur partnar has tha knave, you loaa a ti^k, bvt tba 
odds are greatly against this. 

68. It is seldom right to lead from a sail m whiab yov 
Kayo « tenaee. With ace, queen, Slc of one suit ; kiBg^ 
knai%. Sui. of a second ; and third weak ooa^ the bear 
play ta to lead fromthe latter. 

S8. When it is evident tb# winning cards wf betwixt 
you mud your adversaries, play an obscure game; biit 
as clear a one as possible, if your partner ms a cpod 
band. 

70. It is equally advantageous to lead op to, as thrm^ 
an ace ; not so much so to a king, and dindvaotageoua 
to the queen turned op. - 

71. Avoid at first playing with those who instruet, or 
ratber ruad fault, while the hand is playing. Tbc^ ^ 
nerally are unqualified by ignorance, and judge from 
conaequences; but if not, advice, while playing, does 
more harm than good, by confusing a beginner. 

72^ It is sddom right to refuse to ruff when your ptfl- 
ner, if a good player, visibly intend^ you should oo it 
If a bad one, your own hand should direct you. 

73. If you have ace, king, and two more truinps, and 
your partner leads them originally, ensure three rounds 
in trumps ; but if he learis (in consequenca of your 
abowing your strength) a niqe or any eqiuvocal card, m 
that case, pass it the first time ; by which you will have 
the lead, after three rounds of trumps ; a most material 
advantage. 

74 There is o^n judgment required in taking tha 
penalties of a revftk* Before the score is advanced, if 
the party Evoking has won nine tricks, the least consi- 
deration will show, that the adversaries should Uka 
three of them, for if they add three to their own score, 
they will leave the odd trick to the former: but if the re- 
▼oktng party are at eight, it is better for the adversary to 
aeora three points, as the odd trick leaves the former at 
nine, which is in every respect a worse point than eight 
0« other occasions, it is only to calculate how the dif« 
ferent scores will remain after, each modef>f taking tha 
penalty ; and it will be obvious which will be the most 
advanlageoos— never losing iight of the points of the 
gpme ; i. e. scoring eight or Qve xoutsai^ or preventing 
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t 75. Wlib«M, quMn, am) tan, of your r%ht hand ad* 
«r«iry*a lead, put oa tb« taa. 

76. Wban your left hand advenary fefinea to trvinp 
a wioDiBg card, for lear of being overtrumped by yoiir 
partnei, aad throars away a losing card, if v«mi have tte 
commanding card of the niit he discardf, play it oat !»• 
fore you continue the fornter. 

77! When all the trumps are out, if you have the com- 
mandiagrfsard of your adveriaries* suit, you may play 
your own, as if you bad the thirtaeolb uump m yow 
own hand. 

78. If A, your right hnnd adversary, leada a card, 
4nd his partner B, putting on the knave or queen, yotut 
wins with the king — should A lead a small card of that 
suit again, if you have the ten, put it on. ft is probably 
that bf doina this, you keep tbe commanding card ia 
your partners hand, and prevent the second beat firoa 

makinc* 

79. If weak in -trumps, keep guard on your adversi^ 
ties' suits. If strong, throw away from them, and dit> 
card as much as possible from your partncr*s strong suits 
in either case. 

80. Should your left hand adversary lead the king, ta 
nave the finesse of the knave, atidit comes to your lead, 
if you have the queen and ^ne more, it is evident the 
finesse will succeed. Ia this case, play the small one 
through him, which frequently will pre^nt hint fftmi 
making the finesse, though be has originally phiyed 
for it 

81. If your partner shows a weak game, force him, 
wltfther or no you are ortierwise entitled to do it 

82. When you are at the score of four or nine, and 
vour adversaries, tbough eight, do not call, you have no 
honour, it is evident your partner has two at least. It 
is equally so if you have one, that he has at least ano* 
ther. If both |>artics are at eight, and neither calli^ 
each must have one. 

A little reflection will enable the beginner to mi^Eea 
proper.advantage of these data. 

83. When yqur partner leads a card of which you 
have the best and third, and your right hand adversary 
puts on the fourth, the secimd enlyjvinaining — it is a 
commonly received.- but erroneous opinion, "that tka 
chanca at succeeding in the finesse is equal ; but beta 
«aleulati6u will s^ow, that as tbe last player has OM 
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earri more tban hit pftrtner, it w that proportion in jk- 
▼our of hi* htttriog it. Willi three carat, it will batbiaa 
to two againtt making the finette. 

84. Moderate pleyert have geoerally a decided aver^ 
,moit to dert with the best trump, though tingle ; think- 
ing, ttiat at they canaot lose it, and it can make but one 
trick, it is immaterial when it doea to; thit It a dan- 
geroue fault. When your advertary piayt out hit ttroog 
ttrit, ruff it immediately, before you give hit partner an 
opportunity to throw off hit loting cardt. Do not, hoar- 
ever, go into the contrary extrenie, or trump with the 
best trump« with tmall onea in your hand, for fear of 
1>eing OTertrumped. Thit it a nice part of the gamc^ 
and can only be underttood from practice and attentive 
veasoning. 

B5. It frequently happent that your partner hat an - 
i>pportfxnity to thow hit ttrong euit, by rencHineing to a 
lead. If yoa have a tingle card in thit, play it before 
you force him, let your ttrength in trumpt be what it 
inay ; as it is the way to establish the taw, which it al- 
most alwayt advantageous: should the tecond playei 
put on the ace to prevent it, still it it of great utility by 
establishing your jpartner^s suit. 

S6. A has ace, knave, ten, and a small card of the suit 

led by the rt(^ht hand adversary. Query — Which is he 

to play ^ Answer — In trumps, the ten ; in other suits the 

tmall ones. For this reason^in trumpt, a good player, 

with king, queen, &c leads' the lowest ; in other suits 

the king : and in the latter cate, of coune an honour 

must be behind you ; and be it in either hand, you can 

do no good by putting on thcrlen ; by keepinc the three 

together you render it impotsible for your adversary to 

make one trick in the suit. 

87. It often happens that with only three cards re- 
maining in hit band the leader hat the wortt trump, and 
ace, queen, or tome tenace of another tuit. In this 
ease he thould lead the trump, to put it into hit adver- 
sary*! hand to play. By. these meant he -preserret the 
tenace.' Thit, though self evident on proper considera- 
tion, is what none but good players ever think of 

83. Though it is certainly more regular to win your 
adver^ry't as well as partn«r!s lead with the lowest of 
a sequence, still 1 recommend oAsastonal deviations from 
that maxim ; as it is of the greatest advantage to ySre 
your partner every information in hit, or your owg •e 
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ll h ofttn to 60otittt yoar advemriat in thnr su Ha. tt 
will now and then deceive your partner alao ; but if do«e 
with jiidcment, it ii, I Chink, ofiener atiended with good 
Ihan bad effect 

There an alto other situatione; where it is bighlj aa- 
senary to de6eive the adversary. A, last flayer, has a 
ft Mice major, and a small trump ; a terce niajor; with 
two others of a second suit; king, and a small one of a 
third ; with queen or knave, and a small one of the 
Ibtirth, of which his advenary leads the aca. It is so 
▼eiy material lor A to^et the lead, before he is forced, 
Ihat h^ should without hesitation throw down the q u ee n , 
fts the most likely method to induce his a& fersary to 
ahange his lead. But this mode of play should be re- 
served for material occasions, and not by its inquency 
give eaiipe fof its being suspected. 

89. Beginners find it difficult to distinguish between 
original and forced leads. When a player changes his 
original suit, he commonly leads his strongest card of 
another, to give his partner the advantage of a finesse. 
In this case you are to play this, as if it was your own 
or adversary's lead — keep the commanding card,, ten- 
ace, &c. and do not return it, as if it was an original lead. 

90. There is nothing more necessary to explain to the 
beginner, than what is usually denominated underpUof^ 
as it is a constant engine in the hands of the expe> 
rienced, to use succes^ully against the inexperienced 
flayer. In other words, it is to return the lowest of your 
left hand adversary's lead, though you have the highest 
in your hand, with the view of your partner's making 
the third best, if he has it, and still retaining tbe'coah 
manding card in your hand. 

91. IV) explain this further, suppose A fourth player 
has ace and king of bis left hand advei;iBary*s lead : to 
underplay, he wins the trick with the ace, and returns 
thevmall one, which will generally succeed, if the leader 
has not the second and third in his own band. You will 
see by this, if you lead from a king, d&c. and vuur ri^t 
hand adversary, after winning with a ten or a knave, rie> 
turn it, ^ou have no chance to make your king, but bj 
puttingit on. • 

92. The following is another situation to underplay : 
A remains whh the first, third, aud fourth cards of s 
st*k, of which he has reason to suppose his left band 
aavemry has the second guarded ; by playing the 



AMirjb, it is often passed, and A^oakefsveiy trick i^ 
the suit. 

N. B. This sort of play is olwrays right in trumps; 
but if weak in ihe.ti, it is generally the best play to make 
your certain tricks as fust as you can : or if you hava 
not your share of them, so>nebotly must have more tbaa 
his own, anrt of coitsequence be weak in some other suit, 
which probably is your strong one. 
- 93. Keep the irump card as long as you can, if your 
partner leads trumps; the contrary, if your adversary 
leads them. In the former instance, supposing tbe eight 
turned up, and you have iheiiine, throw away the lat* 
ter : in tbe last, (though you have the seven or six,) pla^ 
the card you turned up. 

94. When your pirTiier is to lead, and you call befoiv 
he plays, it is to direct him, if ha has no honour, to play 
off the best trump he has. 

95. Though, according to the strict laws of whist, all 

words and gestures are prohibited, yet, like all other laws 

not enforced by penalties, they aie continually violated. 

There are, indeed, few players who tlo not discover, in 

some de^ee, the strength of their game, or their appro> 

iiation or disapprobation of their partner's play, &.C. 

As this is on one side often a material advantage to the 

party transgressing, so it is quite allowable fiir thoi^d* 

▼ersaries to make use nf it. Attentive and silent obser- 

▼ation will freq(ientl3(.^ive an early insight into the game, 

and euahle you to play your baud to more advantage, 

than by adhering to more/egular maxims. 

96. though tenace, or the advantat^e of position, can* 
itnt be reduced to a certainty, as at piquet; and iharlt 
Is often necessary to relinquish it for more certain ad* 
vantages ; still no man can be a whist player who does 
not understand it. The principle is siinple, hut the 
combinations are various. It is easily conceived, that 
, if A has ace, queen, and a small card in a suit, of which 
B has king, knave, and another; if A leads the small 
card, heremains tenace. and wins two tricks ; whereas, 
if he plays the ace. he gives it up, and makes but one. 
But if B is to lead, he has no tenace, and lead which 
card he will, he must uiAke one trick, and can make dp 
more. This easy instance, well conaidel-ed, will ena- 
ble the player, with some practice, to adapt it to more 
•})parently intricate situaticms. 
. 9f, Tbe following cases, wii'ich happen frequently. 
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will fiirthtr explain thii ; A is left with fiBur' emrds aail 

the lead, vis< the second and Ibonh trump, aod the aee 
and a small card of a suit not played. Nine tnim^ he* 
in| out, B, his left hand adversarf, has the first and 
third tramp, king, and a small one of ihe su'r- of nrhieta 
A leads the ace. Query-*- What card should B pl«y? 
Answer — The king; by which he brings to an equal 
chance whether he wins three tricks or two; but if be 
keeps tfie king, he cannot possibly win three. 

By 'placing the cards, you will perceive that if B*s 
fMirtner has a better card thata A*8, it prevents A firooi 
making either of his trumps, ivhich, had B retained the 
Iting, be must have done. 

' si. A has three cards of a suit not played, ^the last 
remaining,) vis. king, queen, and ten ; B ace, knave, 
and another; A leads the king; if Brwins it, he git'es 
up tenace, and gets but one trick ; whereas, if he does 
not, be makes his ace and kaavjs by preserving it. 

99. A has ace, knave, and ten, of a suit which hie 
partner leads. Query, — Which should he put on? An< 
iwer — The ten, particularly if it is a forced lead ; by 
this he piobably wins two tricks. If he puts on the ace, 
and his partner has no honour in his 6Uit, he gives up 
the tenace, and can only win one. 

10(K Tenace is easily kept against your right hand, 
but impossible, without great skill, against your left hand, 
adversary. 

101. To explain what is meant by playing to pomts, 

{>]ace the' following points before you : A has tne two 
owest trumps, and two forcing cards, with the lead. 
The two best vieinonstrahfy in the adversaries* hand; 
though uncertain if in the same, or divfded. Nine cards 
being played, and no other trump remaining-^Query — 
What IS A to piay .^ Answer — This can only he decided 
ty the situation of the score, and whether or no it jus- 
tifies the hazarding two tricks for one. . The least con* 
■Ideration will convince the player, that before the score 
is much advanced, it would be highly improper for A to 
play a trump, because he ntanifestlv ventures two tricks 
ifor one ; of course he should secure two tricks by play* 
Ing a forcing card. But suppose A to.be at the score of 
seven, and that he has won six tricks, he should then 
as clearly venture to play the trump, because, if the 
trumps are divided, he w'ms the game, or niherwise re- " 
•aakns at seven, which is preferable to the certainty o 
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«0ormg nine. But if the advermry it at niiia, tlrit liioiild 
not be done, m by haiardiog th^odd trick, yiNi banrd 
the ^ame. 

N. B. This mode of reasoning will in general direct 

Jou where and why finesses are proper or improper. 
'or tKere is scarcely one, thoi^h ever so right in gene- 
fal, but what the diflbreot situations of the score and 
iMTid may render dangeroMMtnd indefensible. 

.102. The following criticii^ stroke decided one of the 
most material rubbers that was ever played, atld is re- 
commended to the attentive perusal even of proficients: 
The parties were at nine. A had won six tricks, and. 
remained with knave and a small trump, and two dm- 
moiids, with the lead. B, his left hand adversary, with 
the queen and ten of trumps, and two clubs. C, hit 

Cirtner, with two small trumps, and two diamonds. D, 
st player, with ace and a small trump, a club, and a 
heart. A led a diamond, which being passed hy B, was 
to be ,w<Mi t^ D. Query — How is D to play, to make it 
poQsible to win the odd trick ? Answer — b saw jt was 
not possible, unless bis partner bad either ihe two best 
trtlmps, or the first and third, with a successful finesse. 
He therefore trumped with the ace, led the small one. 
Mod won the game. 

'N. B. In another score of the game, this would not 
^ justifiable, as the chance of losing a trick is greater 
•ban that of gaining one by it. 

103. The attentive perusal (in the mode prescribed) 
•f these maxinis, will, I think, with a little practice, en- 
able»a beginner to play with veiy good cards to consi- 
derable advantage. The^difficulty of the game Hoe» not 
eonsist in 'this; for aces and kings will make tricks, and 
DO skill can make a ten win a knave. But iherr are 
hands which frequently occur, when skilful players win, 
where bunglers lose their poii|ts : and (imless when the 
cards run very high) it is en the playing of such success 
depends, vie. ace or king, and three other trimtps. a terce* 
inajor, with others of a second snit, and a probable trick 
hi a third — The player's plan should be, to renmiit ei- 
ther with the last trump, or the la^t but one, with the' 
lead ; and to accomplish this last, he must not win the 
second lead with the comniatMiing trump, but reserve it 
for the third. Nothing tbeg hot five trump« in on« band, 
can probably prevent bis esfablisbins his lone suit, for 
oe forces out the best uump, and the thirteen tb brings 
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in hit tuit again, which (widioot the tend after tbe lUii 
rotind of trumps) would be hnpoMible. 

104. Ai thifl maxim it of the utmott ooneequmee, the 
Ibnawiiig cases, which happen frequently, are added, 
to make it more clearly auderstood : 

1st. A has ace and three trumps, a strong suit, hm^ 
ed hy a terce- major, and a probable trick ks a thirds 
with the lead. -^uerj-^IViw should this hftnd be plaf> 
'«d ? Answer —A should lead a trump ; but if his part- 
ner wins and returns it, A should net put on bis ace, but 
suffer it to be won by his adversary. When either A ot 
his partner gets the lead, he of course i^ys a trump, 
which being won by A, he remains with the lead, tiod 
one, but not the best trump, though they should not be 
equally divided. This (his strong suit having ftmed 
out the best> establishes it again, notwithstanding the 
adversary may command the other suits, which are hj 
these means prevent^ from making. 

N. B. Had the ace been put on the second lead, the 
force would have been on A, and his strong suit eotire^ 
useiflts. 

2d. A, with a similar hand, has ace, king, and two 
small trumps. If the adversaries lead trumps, he should 
pot win the first trick, ev^n if last player. By this, al^ 
ter the second lead, he still retainathe best for tbe third, 
according to the maxim, and establishes his suit, though 
the best trump keeps up against him) unless then an 
five in one hand originally. 

Sd. With ace, queen, and two small tramps, do not 
win the knave led on your left hand, but let it be played 
again : according t<» the same maxip. 

As the follrtwing, or nearly similar situations^ fitsquent- 
ly occur, I recommend them to the attentive perusal of 
those students, who feeling withiu themselves that they 
comprehend what I called the alphabet, wish to procun 
a gradual insight into the game. The whole combina* 
tions of which, I cannot too often npeat, proceed fttm 
{Slain and simple principles; but it requires much reflect 
tion to comprehend the same maxim, when applied to 
inferior cards, that appear self evident in the superior. 
There is scarcely a plaver, who if he has the ace, kina 
and knave of the suit of which his right hand adversary 
turns up the queen, but will lead the king and wah fiif 
th« return to finesse his knave. Bnt with ace, qown. 
*nd ten, (the knave being turned op on his right hand) 
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-Oie sftme pli^w wOf tiA lee that hh lead, if he plays a 
traitipv is the quceo, and that one and the same princi* 
pie actuates the playwrs on both occasions, and so on ' 
tfiTOugh the suit 

ft constantly' happens, that the adversaiy on the right 
baind having won his partner*s lead witb the ace or king^ 
leiums the knave. In this case do not out on the queen, 
as the probability is against ks being nnessed. But oo 
«H these occasions, piay without hnitation, which cob- 
stantly dtrecis a skiliiil adversary where to finesse to 
advaotage. 

it fieqaently happens when you 'have led from six 

trumps, that after your second lead you remain with 

three or four trumps, the best in your adversaries* band; 

in these situations piay a small trump, which has these 

two advantages — isi. To prevent the stopping of your 

partner suit-^2d. To give you the tenace, in whatever 

suit IS led by the adversary. This mutaUs muUmdU 

will ahowthat it is bad play to play, out the best trump, 

leaving otWs in the hand of one of your adversaries. 

It may do good to keep it up, by stopping a suit, and can 

answer no gpod purpose whatever to play it out* 

A remains witb the best truntp, (say the ten) and a 
s<nall one, with some losing cards, B, bis partner, hav- 
ing clearly the second be^ {say the nine) with some 
winning carda The adversaries having one small 
trump and winnine cards of the other two suits. A is 
forced. Query — How is be to play ? Answer — A is to 
rtiflf with his bmt, and lead out his small trump, by which 
be puts it into his partner's band, to make his winning 
cards, and renders those oF his adversaries of no use 
whatever. -This mode of play would sometimes be 
righl, even when it was not certain whether the second 
best trump were in his partner's or hVadversary's hand ; 
but the fine player alone cau be expected to distinguish 
on so nice an occasion. 

There are points where good players disagtee. Somo- 
play what is called a forward--4»thersamore timidgauie. 
Some cornmonly put on a king, second ; others, but 
'• rarefy. . In these cases, a man may play either way, 
^without committing error ; but whefe all good playeri 
. are' of ttie same opinion, it should be received as ao 
axiom — no good player puts on a queen, knave, or ten 
second ; of course, it should on all occasions be cafa> 
fully avmded* 
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105. The pMsenion of the latt trump it of moat imi- 
terial advaniage^in the hands of a gooa player. A has 
the thirteenth trump, with the ace and four small ones 
of a tuit not played, of which the adveraary leads the 
kln^ and queen : fay pasting them hoth, A protMbly 
malies three tricks in the suit ; but had he won the ktn^ 
He could not possibly make more than one. 

106. When it is in your option to be eight or nioe, it 
is material always to choose the former score. 

107. Observe eaiefully what is originally discarded liy 
each player, and whether, at the time, the lead is wiik 
the partner or adversary. If with the former, it Is ia- 
varinbly meant to direct the partoier— if with the latter, 
it is frequently intended to deceive the adversary, and 
induce him to lead to his strong suit. 

108. Tou are ifot only to take ever^ method to prs> 
serve the tenace or advantage of position to yourself 
when it is evident that the winning cards lie between you 
and your adversary ; but also to give it, as much as pos- 
sible, to your partner, when you perceive the strength, 
in any suit, is in the hands of him and your lefthaiMf 
adversary : always kSepingin your mind, that when the 
latter or you lead, it is for the adversary, it frequently 
happens, that by winning your partner's trick, when last 
player, you accomplish this. A has king, knave, {or 
pny other second and fourth card) with a small one of 
a suit, that B, his left- hand adversary; has the first and 

/ third, and another with the lead. If A leads hissmallcard, 

^ and B, your partner, wins it, vou, last player, should, if ' 

' possible, win the trick, though it is your'partner's. By J 

which means you prevent A from making a trick, which 

he must have done hhd the lead remKinc^ with.B. 

109. As I have ventured to recotnmnnd occasional de- 
viations from what is considered as one of the most clas- 
sic inaxtiiis, t. e. the leading from eincje cards, without 
that strength in trumps hitherto judged indispensably 
necessary- to justify it, I give the reasons that inffuence 
my opinion in favour of this practice, with those i^ene^ 
rally alleged against it, leaving the reader to determine 
between them. Two objections are made, which it 
cannot be denied, may and do happen. The ftrSt, that 

. if yotir partner has the kLng of the suit guarded, and the 
ace behind it, he loserit ; which would not be the cass. 
If the lear) came from the adversary. The second, und 
mosi enscntial is, that your partuerj if be wins the trick 
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may lead out tnimpf,on the supposition it is your strong 
' suit ; or the adTerearies from suspecting yuur intention. 
On (he contrary, the constant and certain advania^ee 
are the preservation of the tenace in the other two suits, 
ivhich I suppose you to have, and the probable one of 
w ikiaking your small trumps, which you couid not other 
wise do. A has four small trumps, ace, queen, &c. of 
the second suit; king, knave, &c. of a third; and ■ single 
card of the fourth. In these sort of hands, I am of opi- 
nion, that the chance of winning, or leading the single 
card, is much greater than of losing tricks. And I ap- 
peal to those who are in the habit of attending whist 
tables, whether they do not frequently see the players, 
who proceed exactly according to the maxims or Uoyle, 
' &c.; after losing the game, tryins to demonstrate that 
this ought not to have happened, and that they have 
been vanquished by the bad not good play of their ad 
▼eraaries. I do not recoramefid, in genercdt leading 
AnOBS single cards,uiiless very strong in trumps; but wi'.b 
aoch hands as I have mentioned, I am convinced it may 
be occasionally done with very great, though iM)t cer- 
tain, advantage. It may not be unnecessary to inform 
the reader, that most of lloyle's maxims were collected 
during what may be called the infiincy of whist ; and 
thai he himself, so far from being able to teach the 
game, was not fit to sit down even with the third rate 
. players of the present day. 

I shall conclude these maxims by a short recapitu- 
lation of the most material ones, by way of fixing them 
in the. minds of the readers. 

Ist. Let ihem be assured, that without comprehend- 
ing' the leads, modes of playing sequences, and an at- 
tentive observation of the boara, it is as impossible to 
make any progress in the science of whist, as to learn 
to spell Def(>re they know their alphabet. 

Sd. That accustomilTg themselves to reastm by ana- 
logy, will alone teach them lo vary their play according 
to circumstances;. and show them, that tne best play in 
some, is the worst in diilereht situations of the game^ It 
is common to see even good players hazard the game, 
' merely to gain the applause of ignorant bystanders, by 
making as much of their cards as they are capable or ; 
and this pitiful ambition cannot be too much goardod 

r'nst Avoid also the contrary extreme, the fault ot 
Mt and many of the imitators of the new school 
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Tbme nerer part with a tenace, oroartaiD trick, tboo^ 
fbr the probability of makiitg several ; and are like fta- 
cers who |Tarry well, but cannot attack. No players of 
this kind c»n ever excel, thoiigti they rrach medioortty. 
1 must also repeat my advice to pro6cients, to vary 
their play according to the set they are engaged with; 
and recdllect that it wwild be of no advantag^o speak 
French li^ke Voltaire, if you lived with people who aia 
ignoraot of the language. 

On Leads* 

1. The safest leads are, from sequenees of thrsa or 
more cards lead the highest, and put on the lowest to 
your partner's Iea«l : put the highest on your adversary's. 
With a terce to the king and several others, begin witb 
the knave. 

2. With ace, king, knave, and three small trumpa» 
play the ace and king — with only two the king, and wait 
for the finesse of the knave. In other suits, without 

Ereat strength in trumps, or with the hopes of a partk^Uk 
ir point, do not wait for the finesse. 

3. Ace, king, and five others, lead the ace in all suits. 
With four or less, the lowest of trumps. In' other suits* 
always the ace, unless all the trumps remaining are with 
you aitd your partner; in this case, a small one. 

4. Ace, queen, knave, &c. in all suits the ace. A^e^ 
.queen, ten, with others, in tramps, a small one ; but if 

with three, unless very strong in trumps, lead the ace in 
other suits. 

5. Ace, knave, with small ones, lead the lowest ia 
trumps: in other suits, if with more than two, lead the 
ace, unwss very strong in trumf>s. 

6. Ace, with four small ones in trumps, lead-the low- 
est. If with four or more, in other suits, and act very 
strong in trumps, the ace. 

N. B. It is the general custom with ace and one other 
to lead the ace : this is right if you have reason to think 
it your partner*s suit, otherwise lead the small. . 

7. King, queen, ten. Sic. in all suits, lead the kin|(; 
but if it passes, do not pursue the lead, as certain the 
ace is in your partner's hand, and it is often kept up, 
but change your lead, and wait tor the return from your 
imrtner, when you have the finesse of tira tej?, if necessary, 

8. King, queen, and five others, in all suits, the king. 
With four or less in trumps, lead tba lowest. In Olbsff 
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■iHa BTwqp»th0 king, un1«M yoo haw the two only if- 
mainiog truropt, if so, you may play a small one. 

9. King, knave, tao, &c. io all suits, lead the ten. 
King* knave, and two or more small ones, the lowest. 

N. B. You should not lead from kingt knave, and a 
amall one; unless it is clearly vour partner^s suit, in 
' which case, plav your king and knave. 

. 10. Queen, anave, nine, and others, lead the queen. 
Queen, knave, with one other, the queen. Qneeii, knave, 
with two more, the lowest. Queen, ten, and two others, 
the lowest. Queen, and three small ones, the lowest. 
Queen or knave, with only two, the queen or ktiave. • 

JV. S. The trnmp card sometimes occasions a devia> 
tioii from these rules. A has the ace or king, with a 
a^uence lirom the ten downwards, of the suit of which 
hja left hand adversary turns up the knave or queen— 
A ahould lead the ten. If the knave or queen be put 
on, you have a finesse on the return, with the nine ; il 
not, your partner, with an honour, will pass it, and. is 
either way advantageous. 

nefbUtnring Calculations art suffietenf/br a be^^innerg 
deq>er orus frequently jnaszUeven the proficttnt. 

That aitbar player has not one named card not in your 

band is .' J. ............ 2 to 1 

5 to 4 in favour of his haviiM; 1 of 8 

5 to 2 linS 

4 to 1 1 in 4 

N. B. The odds are so eonsiderahle, that ne player 
baa two or more named cards, that scarce any situation 
justifies playing on this supposition, except tM imposw- 
Dility of saving or winning the game otherwise : of course, 
further cakulatwns are more for curiosity than utility. 

The odds of the game are calculated according to the 
points, and with the deal : 
1 love 10 to 9 

5 love 10 to S 

and so on, except that nine is considered as something 
worse than eight It is three to one in favour of the ' 
first game. 

N. B. Notwithstanding that calculations are in gene- 
ral accurate, it is difficult to conceive that 10 in 20 is'S 
to 1, while 5 in the 10 is 2 to 1, and even 6 in 10 is 
tut 5 to 2. .1 am.Gonvincad whoever tiets the 5 to 1, will 
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kMe on a long run : and on the contrary, ha irho bett ^ 
tiM 2 lo 1, and 5 to 2, will gain in the sanie proportion. ' 

The odd trick has always been supposed in mvour Of 
the leader \ but this is an error, as the dealer has the ad- 
vantage ill this, as in every other score. 

[Mr. Mathew8*s laws differ from Mr. Hoy)e*8 only in 
Mating that mistakes in tricks may be rectified at any 
thne during the game, whether called Or not — and ttm 
the trump card may be called if left on the table aft* 
the first round.] 

PROPOSED l,AWSL 

Though the established laws are excellent as far as 
they go, yet experience convinces us that they are ina- 
dequate to meet the various cases that continually oc- 
cur at whist tables. Hence disputes, wagers, referen- 
ces. &e. arise, which are often decided differently by 
different referees, unsatisfactorily to the tf isputants, and 
•otnetiines unacconntaHly to those interested. It has 
therefore long been a desideratum, thai a code should 
be attempted, which, having undergone the ordeal of 
examination by proper judges, should, with any addition 
they may think proper to make, be hui^ up in the va- 
rious club rooms, as a classical authority to iw referred 
to on ail occasions. As nobofty has undertaken thia 
necessary task, whose -acknowledged judgment would 
prevent all difference of opinion, 1 have attempted 
something of the kind. The cases, with (heir decisiona, 
1 know to have happened ;. and the consequent rules 
which I endeavtiur to establish, are founded on the fol- 
lowing principles of all laws, via. That penalties should 
be in exact proportion to the advantages possible to ac- 
crue from the transgression. '' 

Whether these regulations are adopted or not, if they 
stimulate some perscm more capable of the task to ae- 
coiiiplish What I fail in, I shall by no means regret tha 
trouble I have taken, or be mortified at the rejectioM of 
my opinions. 

Case 1. The parties were each at the score of S. A, 
the elder hand, called, hi^ving hut one honour in his 
hand, and his partner did not answer it. B^ the next ad> 
versary, though he had two honours, did not call, as he 
of coarse thought that it could be to no purpose. Tbs 
nme being played out, was won against the honours. 
This wa« relenrad on. the spot, and deeided in favinir of 
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tlie tricks ; but in my opinion, to improperlT, that I do 
not hesitate to propose the foITowing Law to be added to 
the present Code ; — 

" Whoever calls, having only one honour io bit 

hand, should forfeit in proportion to any advantage 

that actually-does or may possibly accrue from the 

liiuU. Should it prevent the adversaries from caUind 

after the hand is played out, the honours shall taka 

place of the trjcks.** 

Gue2. The deater, after showing the trump card* 
through awkwardness, let it fall on its fabce. It was de- 
termined on the spot thatthedeal should not stand good, 
but the card having been seen, as there ^ould be no ^oi- 
Bible advantage miKJe by the nii^ke, I am of a different 
opinion, and propose the folio wmg addition to the 5th 
law, as it now stands in this book — 

** But if the card is shown, and falls on its face b/ 
> accident o/tenoord, then the deal to stand good.'* 

Case 3. A playirig out of his turn, B bis partner waf 
directed to play a trump. B however led another suit» 
and three or four cards were played before it was disco- 
vered that B had a trump in his hand. It was refened 
tome on the spot, as no printed laws reached the case. . 
I decided that the cards should be taken up again, 8 ad 
a trump led by B, as directed. This decision was i^p- 
proved by both parties, and I propose it as a law on a ay 
aimilar occasion. 

Case 4. A caUed at $, his partner did not answu, 
though he had an honour, havmg a bet on the odd triek. 
The adversaries contended that the deal should jiot 
0and, and a wager was laid in consequence, and re%r- 
red to me. I xtecided that the game was fairly woo, 
because there could be no possible advantage made of the 
circumstance as far as related to the game, though it 
might as to the trick, had that been the case referre-I. I 
tbink it impossible to nbiect to the following law, vii ^ 
• **No one Is obliged to answer to his partner's call, 

even though he has the other two honours in his 

hand." 

Case 5. A at the score of 8, on gradually opening his . 
band, saw two honours in it immediately, and told bis 
partner of it, who did not answer. A continuing to 
took through his cards, found a third honour, and show* 
•d them (|own. It was contended that he had no right 
10 do this, and decided, as T hear, against him ; but I 

6 
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am fully conrinced improperly, and I propose ssa Law, 
that 

** No man having three honours in his hand can ba 
precluded from taking advantage of then> at any time 

rrevious to his playing a card." 
shall now attempt to frame a Law, which if agreed 
to, will, in my opinion, put a stop to a practice that, 
though perhaps not meant so, is in itself absolutely un* 
fejr, ana what is still worse, is the parent of all those 
unpleasant disputes and altercations which form the only 
objections to a game in every other respect calculated for 
rational amusement. I need sca^ely add, that I mean 
the discovery, by words or gestures, of your approbation 
or dislike to your partner's piay, before the desti is atrao 
lutely finished. 1 do not mean to prevent talking over 
the last hand*between the deals, but that it should be- 
• absolDtely prohibited under a' severe penalty to ray a 

woid between the turning up .of the trump card and 
playing the Jast card of the deal, except what is already 
allowed by tne rules of the gan>e — stich as to ask what 
are trumps, to desire the cards may be drawn, &.C. Tlie 
law I propose is this — « 

•« Whoever shall by word or gesture, manifestly dis* 
cover his approval or disapprobation of his partner's 
mode of play, or ask any questions but such as are spe> 
clfically a 1 lowed by the existing la ws of Whist, the ad- 
▼ersaty shall either add a point to his own score, or de- 
duct one from the party so transgressing at his option.** 

CONCLUSION. 

I have been desired by stvme beginners to whom this 
book is particularly addressed to give a minute de6ni- 
tion of two words, which, though universally used, aie 
not generally understood — I mean Tenace and f^inesse. 
Indeed the game depends so nuich on the eomprelien- 
sion of their principles, that any n>an desirous of olr 
taining even a competerit knowledge of it, will never re- 
grel the trouble of the study. 

Many pafts of whist are mechanical, and neitjter 
maxims nor instructions are neces§ary to inform the be- 
ginner, that an ace wins king, or that 3-0U must follow 
tbe suit played, if you have one in your hand. 
' The principle of the Tenace is simple. If A ^as the 
ace and queen of a suit, and B his adversary, has the 
— kmg and knave, the least consideration will show that 
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if A leads, B wins a trick, and tice versa, of coarse, in 
every such situation it is the mutnal plan of players by 
leading a losing card to put it iiito the adversary's hand 
to oblige him to lead that suit, whereby you, preserve the 
lenace. So far is easily comprehended ; hut it requires 
attention with practice to apply the principle so obvious 
in the superior, to the inferior cards, or see that the same 
tenace operates occasionally with the seven and five, as 
the ace and queen, and is productive of the same adv/in- 
tage : A, last player, remains with the ace and queen of 
a suit not played, the last trump, and losing card. B, 
bis left hand adversary, leads a forcing card. Quety— 
Uow is A to play f Answer — If thcee tricks win the 
^nie or any particular point, he is not to rufi^ but throw 
away his losing card, because His left hand adversary 
being then obliged to lead to b^s suit, he remains tenace, 
and must make his ace^nd queen. Botupon a sunpo* 
sition that making the four tricks gains him the rubber, 
be should then take the force, as in these situations you 
are justified in giving-up the tenace for an equal chance 
of making any material point. 

The Finesse jias a riear affinity to the tenace, except 
tiiat the latter is>qually the object where two, and the 
former only where there are four players. A has the 
sue and queen of a suit led by his partner, now the 
dullest beginner will see it proper to put on the queen : 
and this is called finessing it, and the intention is obvi- 
ously to prevent the king from making, if in the hand of 
bis right hand adversary. Should it npt be there, it it 
evident you neither gain nor lose by making the finesse; 
but few players carry this idea down to the inferior 
cards, or see that a trick might be made by a judicious 
^nesse, against an eight as a king — but to kiiow exactly 
when this' should be done, requires more skill than in 
the more obvious cases, united with memory and obser- 
vation. Another case of finesse even against two cards fre> 
queotly occ4irs, and the reason on refit^iion is self evident. 

A leads the ten of a suit of which liis r&itiie. i us. the 
ace, knave and a small one ; B should finesse or let the 
ten pass ; even though he knows the king or queen are 
in his left liand adversary's hand : becaiise he preserves 
the tenace, and probably makes two tricks ; whereas 
had he put on his ace, he could make but one — in short, 
tenace is the game of position^ and finesse tho art ol 
placing yourself in the advanugeous one. 



THE GAME OF QUADRILLE. 

The Game of Quadrille is played by four persons. 
The number of cards reauired are forty. The four ter.-. 
Dines, and eights, are aiscarded from the pack. The 
deal is made by distributing the cards to each player, 
three at a time, for two rounds, and four at a time for 
one round; commencing with the right-hand playnr, 
who is eldest hand. 

Th^ trump is made by him or her who plays, with or 
without calhng, b^ naming spades, clubs, diamonds, or 
hearts, and the suit so namea become trumps. 

The two following tablerwiU shew the rank and order 
of the caids, when trumps, or when not so. 

RANK AND ORDER OF THE CARDS WHEN 

TRUMPS. 



Clubs and Spades, 

Spadille, the ace of 

spades. 
Manille, the deuce of 

spades or of clubs. 
Basto, the ace of clubs. 



I King 

.i Queen 

/ • ' Knave 
Seven 
Six 
Five 
Four 
Three 



Hearts ajid Diamonds. 

Spadille, the ace of 

spades. 
Manille, the seven of 

hearts or of diamoodt. 
Basto, the ace of clubs. 
Punto, the ace of beam e 

of diamonds. 

King 

Qpeen 

Knave 

Deilce 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 



11 in all 
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RANK AND ORDER OF THE CARDS WHEN 
NOT TRUMPS. 

(Mubs and Spadu, Hearts and DiamandK 

~ King King 

Queea Queen 

. Knave Knave 

Seven Ace 

Six Deuc« 

Fire Three 

Four Four 

Three Five 

Deuce Six« 

— ^— Seven 



9^ in all 



lOinaU 

From these tables it will be observed that spaditle and 
basto are always trumps : and that the red suits have 
one trump more than the black : the former twelve, the 
latter only eleven. 

There is a trump between spadille and basto, which 
is called manille, and is in black the deuce, and in red 
the seven : they are the second cards when trumps, and 
the last in their respective suits when not trumps. Ex- 
ample : the deuce of spades being second trump, when 
they are trumps, and lowest card when clubs, hearts, or 
diamonds are trumps ; and so of the rest. 

Punto is the ace of hearts or diamonds, which are 
above the king, and the fourth trump, when either of 
those suits are trumps ; but are below the knave, and 
called ace of diamonds or hearts when they are not 
trumps. The two of hearts or diamonds is always sd- 
perior. to the three ; the three to the four ; the four to the 
five, and the five to the six: the six is only superior to 
the seven when it is not trumps, for when the seven is 
roanille it is the second trump. 

There artf three matadores, viz. spadille, manille, and 
basto; t^hose privilege is, when the player has no other 
trumps but them, and trumps are led, he is not obliged 
to play th6m, but may play what card he thinks proper, 
provided, however, that the trump led is of an mferior 
value ; but if spadille should be led, he that has manille 
or basto only is compelled to play it, wliich is the case 
with basto in respect to manille, the superior matadore 
always forcing the inferior. 
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Although, properly speaking, there are but three ma- 
tadores, yet all those trumps which" succeed the three 
first without interruption, are also called matatdores; bu* 
Che three first only eiyoy the privilege above stated. 

TERMS USED IN THE GAME OF QUADRILLE. 

7b ask UavCf is to ask leave to play with a partner, by 
callings king. 

BasiOf is the ace of clubs, and always the third best 
Crump. 

Bast, is a penalty incurred by not winning when yoa 
■land your game, or by renouncing; in which cases you 
pay as many counters as are down. 

ChevUUt is being between the eldest hand and Che 
dealer. 

CodiUe^ is when those who defend the pool make more. 
Clicks than those who defend the game, which is called 
winning the cndille. 

Consolation^ is a claim in the game, always paid by 
those who lose, whether by codille or remise. 

DevoUt is when he who stands the game makes do 
trick. 

r DoubUtji to play for double stakes, with n^ard to the 
game, the consolation, the sans prendre, the matadores, 
and devole. ' 

Fhree ; the ombre is said to be forced, when a strcmg 
trump is played for the adversary to overtrump. He is 
likewise said to be forced, when he asks leave, and one 
of the other players obliges hitn to play sans prendre, or 
pass, by offering to play sans prendre.^ 

J^rced spadille, is when all have passed, he who has 
tpadille is obliged to play it. 

Forced sane prendre, is when having asked leave, one 
of the ptayers offers to play alone, in which case you are 
obliged to play alone, or pass. 
. Friend^ is the player who has the king called. 

Impasse. To make the impasse, is when, being. in 
eheville, the knave of a' suit is played of which the pKyer 
has the king. - , • 

MiniUf is, in black, the deuce of spades or clithe; in 
red, the seven of hearts or diamonds, and is always the 
secoi.d beat trump. 

Mnrk, menna the fish put down by the dealer. 

Mil2e^ is a mark of ivory, which is sometimes used, 
end stands for ten fish. 
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JUaiadoreSj or matSf are spadille, manille, aod baico, 
'Which are always the three best trumps. Falsa n.ata- 
dores, aw any sequence of trumps, following the mauii- 
dores regularly. 

Ombre, is the name given to him who stands the game, 
bj calling or playing sans appeller, br sans prendre. 

Party, is the duration of the game according to the 
Dumber of tours agreed to be played. 

FasSf is the term used when /ou have not a hand m* 
ther to play alone, or with calling a king. 

PoniOf or ptfntOy is the ace of diamonds, when dia- 
monds are trumps; or hearts, when they are trumps; 
and is then the fourth trump. 

Pool. The pool consists of the fish,' which are staked 
Ibr the deals, or the counters put down by the players^ 
or the basts which go to the game. To defend the pool' 
18 to be against him who stands the game. 

Prise, is the number of fish or counters giyen to each 
player at the commencement of the game. 

Regie, is the order to be observed at the game. 

Remise, is when they who stand the game do not make 
nfore tricks than they who defend the pool, and then 
they lose by remise. 

Renovnce, is not to play in the suit led when you have 
k; likewise when not having any of the suit led, you 
. win with a card that is the only one you have of that 
suit in which you play. ' - 

Reprise, is synonymous with par. 

Report, is synonymous with reprii and party. 

Rot Rendu, is the king surrenderee ^hieu called, and 
_ given to the ombre, for which he pays fish. In which 
case the person to whom the king is gi u up must win 
the game alone. 

- SpadiUe, is the ace of spades, which is always the 
best trump. 

Sans appeller, is playing without calling a king. 

Sans prendre, id erroneously used for sans appeller, 
meaning ,the same. 

• Tenace, is to win with two trumps, th»t must make 
when he who has two others is obliged to laad ; such as 
the two black aces (spades and club«i» «ktf ainvt man'lle or 
punto. 

Tours, are the counters^ whiu- I ■> mio win put 
down, to n.ark the number of coups played. 
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*^alr, n to get an the tricks, either with the friend or 
fltaoe, MUDS prendre, or declared at the first of the deal. 



</ the Ckme of Quadrille, as played in the moti 
Jashionable circles, 

1. The cards are to be dealt by fours and thTeea,'and 
«d no other manner. The dealer is at liberty to begin 
by four or three. If in dealing there is a foced card, 
there must be a new deal, unless it is the last card. 

2. If there are too many or too few cards, it is also ■ 
new deal 

3. No penalty is inflicted for dealing wrong, but the 
dealer must deal again; 

4 If you play with eleyen^ards, you are basted. 
6. He who has asked leave is obliged to play. 

6. No one should play out of his turn ; if, however, 
be does, he is not basted for it ; but the card played may 
be called at any time in that deal, provided it does not 
cause a revoke : or either of the adversaries may de- 
mand the partner of him who played nut of his turn, or 
his own partner, to play any suit he thinks fit. 

7. No matadore can be forced but by a superior mat ; 
but the superior forces the inferior, when led by the first 
player. 

8. Whoever names any suit for trumps, must abide 
by it, even though it should happen to be his worst suit 

\f. If you play sans prendre, or have matadores, vou 
are to demand them before the next dealer has finished 
his deal, otherwise yon lose the benefit. 

0. If any one names his trump without asking leave, 
he must play alone, unless youngest hand, and the rest 
have passed. 

11. If any person plays out of his turn, the card may 
be called at any time, or the adversaries may^call a suit. 

12. If the person who won the sixth trick plays the 
seventh card, he must play the vole. 

13. If you have four kings, you may call a queen to 
one of your kings, or call one of your kings: but yoo 
must not call the queen of trumps. 

14. If a card is separated from the rest. It must be 
played, if the adverse party has seen it ; unless' the per- 
son who separated it plays sans prendre. 

15. If cne ^tng called, or his partner, play out of timk 



16. No CMie is to lie basted for a renmiice, oiikst the 
trkk is tamed and quitted ; and if any person renoun- 
ees, an^ it is discovered, if the player should happen to 
be basted by such renounce, all the parties are to take 
up their cards and play them over again^ 

17. Forced spadilie is not obliged to make thraa 
tricks. 

18. The person who undertakes to play the vole, has 
the preference of playing before him who offers to play 
sans prendre. 

19. The player is entitled to know who is his kaag 
called, before be declares for the vole. 

20. When six tricks are won, the p^raon who won 
the sixth must say, " I play, or do not play the vole/* or 
** I ask" — ^^and no more. 

21. He who has passed once has no right to play 
after, unless he has spadilie; and he who asks must 
play, unless somebody else plays sans prendre. 

22. If the players show their cards before they hava 
won six tricks, they may be called. 

23. Whoever has asked leave, cannot play sant 
prendre, unless he is forced. 

24. Any person may look at the tricks when he is to 
lead. 

25 Whoever, playing for a vole, loses it, has a ri^t 
to the stakes, sans prendre, and matadores. 

26. Forced spadilie cannot play for the vole. 

%1, If any person discovers bis game he cannot play 
the vole. 

28. No cme is to declare how many.trumps are out. 

29. H^ who plays, and does not win three tricks, ia 
basted alone, unless forced spadilie.^ 

30. If tliere are two cards of a sort, it is a void deal, 
if discovered before the deal is played out. 

Short RuUafor Leanur$. 

h When you are the ombre, and your friend leads 
from a matt, play your best trump, and then lead the 
next best the first opportunity. 

2. If you possess all the trumps, continue leadii^ 
them, except you hold certain other winning cards 

3. If all the matts are nA revealed, by the time you 
have six tricks, do not risk playing for the vole. 

4. When you are the friend called, and hold only a 
matt, lead it; but if it is guarded by a small trump, lead 
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that But whflo the ombre is luc player, lead the baitf 
tnimp you p ooi e i e. 

5. Punto IB red, or king of trumps in black, a«e good 
cards to lead whea tbey are your best, and should either 
of ihem succeed, then play a small trump. 

6. If the ombife leads to discover his triead, and you 
have king, queen, and knave, put on the knave. 

7. Preserve Uie suit called, whether friend or foe. 

8. When playing agaiast a kme liand« never lead a 
KiDc unless you have the queen ; nor change the suit ; 
afid prevent, if poesible, the ombre /roin being last 
player. 

9l You are to call to your strongest suits, except you 
have a queen guarded, and if elder hand, you have a 
better chance than middle hand. 

10. A good player may play a weaker gpime, either 
elder or younger than middle hand. 

Maamet of playing the game and dealing the eardt if 
the itakest i^tpeiuang^ of the basi^ 4^. 4^ 

1: Every person is to play as he thinks proper, and 
most advantageously to his own game. 

% No one is to encourage his friend to p ay; but 
each person should know what to do when he is to 
play. 

3. The stakes consist of seven equal billets or coo- 
tracts, as they are sometimes called, comprising the ten 
counters and fishes, which are distributed to each 
player. A mille is equal to ten fish, and every fish to 
ten counters: the value of the fish is according to -the 
players* agreement, as also the number of touri; which 
are usually fixed at ten, and marked by turning the 
comers of a card. 

4. Elach player having f;ot his ten cards, he that is oo 
the right hand of the dealer, after examining his game, 
and finding his hand proper to play, must ask if they 
play ; or, if he has not a good hand, he passes, and so 
the second, third, and fourth. All four may pass: but 
he who has spadille, after having shown or named it, 
is compelled to play by calling.a king. 

6. If the deal is played in this manner, or one of the 
players has asked leave, and no one choosing to play 
without calling, the eldest hand must begin : previously 

ScTS..^" T*'^* ■*^*' J**" ^H ^ <^«"« • ^ who wins thi 
-«« must play another card, and the rest of courae^ tiU 
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the gatne i» finished. The tricks are fhen reckoned, 
and if the ombre, meaning him who stands the game, 
has, together with bim wIk> has king called, six tricks, 
they have won, and are accordingly paid the game, the 
consolation, and the matadores, if they have them, 
and divide what is upon the game, and the basts if 
there be any. 

6. Should they make only five tricks, it is a remise, 
and tbey are basted, what goes upon the game, paying 
to the other players the consolation and the matadores. 
When the tricks are equally divided bet,^een them, 
they are.also basted ; and if they make only four tricks 
between them^ it is a remise. Should they make less, 
they lose codille, and in that case pay their adversaries 
what thev should have received if they had won; 
namely, the game, consolation, and matadores, if they 
have them, and are ^basted what is npon the game ; 
and if they win codille, divide the stafces. The bast, 
and every thine that is paid, arise equally from the^wo 
losers; one half by him who calls, and the other by 
him who is^ called ; the same in case of codille as remise, 
unless the ombre does not make three tricks, in which 
case, he who is called is not only exempt from paying 
half the bast, hut also the game, contolation, and ma* 
tadores, if there are any, which in that case, the ombre 
pays. alone, and likewise.in case of a codille as a remise. 
This rule is enforced to prevent unreasonable garnet 
being played. ^ 

7. A single case may' occur, in which if the ombrp 
makes only one trick, he is not basted alone ; which is, 
when not having a good hand, he passes, and all the 
other players have passed likewise, and he having spa- 
dille is Compelled to play. In this case, it would be 
unjust to oblige him to make three or four tricks; 
wbefefore he who is called pays half of the losing; for 
this reason, be who has spadille, with a bad hand, 
should pass, in order that if he is afterward obliged to 

Slay by calling a king (which is called forced spadille,) 
e may not be basted singly. 

S. The player ^ho was once passed, cannot be allow- 
ed to play, and he who has asked leave cannot refuse 
to play ; unless another should propose playing witB6ut 
calling. 

9. When a person has four kings he m«$ call a queen 
to one of his kings, but not that which is trumps. He 
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who bM one or more kings, may call one of thoaekiogs; 
but in this case he must make six tricks alone, and 
therefore, wins or loses singly. The king of the suit io 
which he plays cannot be called. 

10. When he who is not eldest of hand has the king 
called, and plays spadille, manille, or basto, or even 
the king called, in order to show that he is the friend, 
having other kings that he is apprehensive the ombre 
may trump, he is not to be allowed to go for the vole ; 
and he is Lasted if it should appear it is done with that 
design. 

11. No band is allowed to be shown, though codilk 
may already be won, in order that It may be seen 
whether the ombre is basted singly. Should the ombre 
or his friend show his cards before he has made six 
tricks, judging that he might have made them, and there 
should appear a possibujty of preventing his making 
them, the other players may compel bim to play his 
cards in what order they choose. 

12. Whoerer plays without calling must himself 
make sue tricks to win; all tbe other players being 
united against him, and therefore exert their combined 
efforts to distress him. Whoever plays without call- 
ing, is permitted to play in preference to any other, who 
would play with calling : nevertheless, if he who haa 
asked leave will play without calling, he has the pre- 
ference of him who would force him. These are the 
two methods of play without calling, which are called 
forced, 

13. He who plays without calling, not dividing the 
winnings with any other player, consequently when be 
loses pays all himself. Snould he lose by remise, he is 
basteo, and pays each other player the consolation, tbe 
sans appeller, (commonly, tnougb erroneously, called 
the sans prendre,) and matadores, should there be any. 
Should he lose codille, he is also basted, and pays each 
player what he would have received from each, if he 
had won. Those who win the codille divide the gains; 
and if there be any remaining counters, they belong to 
th« player of the three who may have the spadille, ot 
thn highest trump in the succeeding deal. The same 
ruhs operates with respect to him who calls one of his 
own kings ; he wins or loses alone, as in the other cass, 
excepj the sans appeller, which he neither pays, nor it- 
««»ve., although he plays singly. 
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14 Should he play nns appellcr, though he may 
have a sure game, he is compelled to name his suit ; if 
be does not, though he shows his cards aod says, ^ I play 
saDB appeller," either of the players can oblige him to 
play in which suit he chooses, though he should nof 
liave a trump in that suit 

15. No 7>layer is compelled to trump, w'Ben he is not 
possessed of any of the suit led, nor obliged to play a 
hightr card in that suit if he has it ; although he is the 
last player, and the trick belongs to the ombre ; but' he 
is compelled to play in the suit led if he can, otherwise 
he renounces. Should he separate a card from his 
game and show it, he is compelled to play it ; if by not 
doing it, the game should be prejudiced, or gi?e any in- 
teDigence to his friend, but particularly if it should be a 
matadore. He who plays sans appeller, or by calling 
bimaelC is not subject to this rule. 

16. One player may turn the tricks made by the 
others, and reckon what has been played ; but only 
when it is his turn to play. Should he, instead of 
turning a player's tricks, turn and see his game, or show 
it to the other players, he is basted, together with him 
whose cards he turned ; each paying a moiety to the 
loss. 

17. He who renounces is basted as often as detected; 
but no renounce takes plaice till the trick is turned. 
Should the renounce he discovered before the deal it 
finished, and has proved detrimental to the game, the 
cards must be taken up again, and the game replayed 
from that trick where the renounce began. But should 
all the cards be played, the bast still is made, and the 
cards must not be replayed, unless there should be 
several renounces in the same deal. In this case they 
are to be played again, unless the cards should have 
been previously mixed together. When several basts 
appear in the same deal, they all go together, unless a 
difierent agreement is made ; and in cases of basts, the 
greatest is first reckoned. 

PAKT1CULAR QAHJU. 

Having made the learner acquainted with the rules 
necessary to. a perfect knowledge of the game of quad- 
rille, we shall no^ present him with a copious collec- 
tion of such cases as give a fair chance of winning the 
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punm bf eallinf a kinis; wifli difections at tbe end of 
•acb case what tnunp 18 Deoessary to lead. 

I. SpadiDc, manOla, two maD beartt or diamonde, 
the queen of clubs, aud one vnall one, and four small 
cards of the other suits. Lead a small trump. 

5. Spedill\ nMoiHe,two small hearts or diamoods, 
vhh the knave, «ad t«^ small chibs, and three smaU 
•ards of the other auhs. Lead a small trumpt. 

3w Spodille, manille, two small hearts or diamonds, 
three sntall clubs, and three small cards of the other 
iuhs. Lead a small tramp. 

4. Spadille, punto, king, queen, and one small heart 
or diamond, three small clubs, the queeh and one ^>ada. 
Lead punto. 

6. Spadille, punto, king, knave, and one small beah 
or diamond, the "knave and two small clubs, and two 
small spaces. Lead punto. 

6. Spadille, king, queen, knave, and one small heart 
or diamond, with the queen, knave, and one small club, 
and two small spades. Lead the king of trumpsr 

7. Spadille, three, four, five, and six of hearts or dia- 
monds, king of clubs and one more, queen and tM'o small 
spades; whether elder or. any other hand, when you 
have the lead play a small trump ; in the second lead 
play spadille. 

8. Manille, basto, punto, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, three small clubs, and the knave and one spade 
Lead manille. 

9. Manille, basto, king, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, queen and one small club, and three small spadcsi 
Lead manille. 

10. Manille, basto, queen, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen and two small clubs, knave and one 
spade. Lead manille. 

II. Manille, basto, with the three smallest hearts or 
diamonds, queen and one small club, knave and two 
small spades. Play a small trump. 

12. Manille, punto, kihg, and two small hearU or 
diamonds, queen, knave, and one small club, kine and 
<»"• •"2" spade. Lead ipanille. ^ . 

dlamon?."«I*' P""*^' *»"**"' •"** ^'^o «"»•" hearts 6r 

•te'^'pCa^'jn^iiTur;" ^'^'^ ^-« -<^ «- —a 
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14 Miuiilte, punto, and three small hearts or dia- 
monds, knave and one small club, king, queen, and ooa 
Miajl spade. Play a small trump. 

15. ManiOe, and the four smallest hearts or diamoodsi 
queen and one small club, king, queen, and one smaU 
•pade. Play a small trump. 

16. Basto, punto, king, and two small hearts or dia- 
niodds, king and queen of clubs, q^een and two small 
«pades. Lead basta 

17. Basto, punto, queen, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, queen, knave, and one small club, king and 
queen of spades. Lead basto. 

18. Basto, punto, and three of the smallest hearts or 
diamonds, king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and 
one siuall spade. Play a small trump. 

19. Basto, and the four smallest hearts or diamonds, 
king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and one small 
apade. Play a small trump. 

20. Punto, king, queen^ and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and on* 
amall spade. Lead punto. 

21. Punto, king, and three small hearts or diamonds, 
king and queen of clubs, queen, kdave, and one small 
spade. Play a small trump. 

Gajnes in blackt tohich may beplayed, eaUing a king, 

1. Spadilie, manille, and two small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, and three small diamonds.. 
Lead a small trump. 

2. Spadilie, manille, and two small clubs or spad«is, 

^ueeo and two small hearts, and three small diamonds, 
lead a small trump. 

3. Spadilie, manille, and two small clubs or spades, 
three small hearts, three small diamonds. Lead a small 
trtlmp. 

4. Spadilie, king, queen, and two small clubs or 
ipades, with the queen and one small heart, three small 
diamonds. Lead the king, of trumps. 

5. Spadilie, kiiig, knave, and two small clubs, queen 
«nd two diamonds, two small hearts. Play a small 
trump. 

6. Spadilie, queen, and three small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, two small diamonds. Play 
a small trump. 

7. SpadiUe, and the four smallest clubs or spades, 
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king mnd one small heart, queen and two small dia- 
Bftonds. Play a small trump. 

8. Manille, basto, king, and two small clubs or spades, 
three small hearts, and two small diamonds. Lead 
manille. 

9. Manille, bastn, queen, and two small clubs or 
spades, three small hearts, queen and one small dia- 
mond. Lead manille. 

10. Manilla, basto, knave, and two smaH clubs <» 
spades, knave and one heart, three small diamonds. 
Lead manille. 

11. Manille, basto, and three small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, knave and one small dia- 
mond. Lead manille 

12. Manille, king« queeil, and two small clubs or 
spades, king and one small heart, queen, knave, and one 
smalt diamond. Lead manille. . 

13. Manille, king, knave, and two small clubs or 
spades, king and one small heart, queen and two small 
diamonds. Lead manille. 

14. Manille, king, and three small clubs or qiadfls, 
queen and two small hearts, king and one small dia> 
mond. Play a small trump. 

15. Manille, and the four smallest clubs or spades, 
king, queen, and one small heart, two small diamonds^ 
Play a small trump. 

16. Basto, king, queen, and two small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, king and (me small dia- 
mond. Lead basta 

1 7. Basto, king, knave, and two nnall clubs or spades, 
knave and one heart, king and two nnall diamoadfc 
Lead basto. 

18. Basto, king, and three small clubs or spades, king 
and queen of hearts, queen and two small diamonds, 
Play a small trump. 

19. Basto, and four of the smallest clubs or spades, 
king and queen of hearts, queen, knave, and one small 
diamond. Play a small trump. 

20. King, queen, knave, and two small clubs or spades, 
king and que«n of hearts, knave and two small dia- 
morids. Lead the king of trumps. 

21. King, queen, seven, six, and 6ve of clubs oi 

SK 8m-ii J?^ and queen of hearts, queen, knave, ^nd 

Remem^V"S«^?.' ^^^ ibe king o> trumps. 

member locall your strongest suits, excepUng when 
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TOu have a queen guarded. If yoii are elder hand, you 
bav« a fairer chance to win, than if middle hand, be- 
cause you have an opportunity of leadins a trump, whicb 
frequently obliges your adversaries to play against eacb 
other. r ^ -o 

Crofnes Mans prendre^ or alone in black, elder hand lead- 
ing a trump. 

1. Spadille, manille, basto in clubs, king and six of 
diamonds, king and six of hearts, king, five, and six ot 
spades. 

2. Three matadores, and three of clubs, king and six 
of diamonds, king and six o^ hearts, two small spades. 

3. Three matadores, three and four of clubs, king and 
six of diamonds, three small hearts. 

4. Three matadores, with three, fiuir, and fiveof clubf, 
two small diamonds, and two small hearta * 

5. Spadille, manille, queen, knave, three, and four of 
dubs, two small diamonds, and two small hearta 

6. Spadille, manille, king, three, four, and five of 
clubs, two small diamonds, afid two small hearts. 

7. Manille, basto, queen, three, four, and five of clubi^ 
king and six of diampnds, and two small hearts. 

8. Spadille, three, four, five, and six of clubs, king and 
asmall diamond,king of spades, king and one small beat. 

9. Manilla, king, queen, two small spades, king and 
one small heart, queen, knave, and one small diamond. 

10. Manille, king, knave, and two small spades, king 
and one small heart, qlieen and two small diamonids. 

11. Basto, king, queen, and two small spades, queen 
Uid two small hearts, king and one small oiamond. 

' 12. Basto, king, knave, two smalh spades, king and 
qoeen of hearts, queen and two small diamonds. 

Games sans prendre, or alone, in redf elder hand. 

1. Three matadores in hearts, king and one smaQ 
diamond, king and one spade, king and two clubs. 

3. Three matadores, and three of hearts, king and one 
■mall diamond, king and queen of clubs, two small spadet. 

3. Three matadores, three, four, and five of hearta» 
two small diamonds, and two small clubs. 

4. Spadille, manille, two, three, four, five, and>six oi 
hearts, king and one club, and two small diamonds, 

. 5. Spadille, manille, two, three, four, five, and six of 
beartt, king and two small diamonds, and ot^ iniaB 
dub. 

6 
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6. Four matadores in hearts, king and tiro small clubs, 
king and two small spades. 

7. Manille, t>asco, punto, th^ee and four of hearts, 
kmg and one club, kii)g and two spades. 

8. Manitle, basro, punto, knave, three, four, and fiva 
ef hearts, one small diamond, and two small spades. 

9. Manille, basto, punto. qtteen. three, four, and fiva 
of hearts, one small diamond, and two small clubs, 

10. Spadille, two, three, four, five, and six of hearts, 
kh^aod ooe diamond, king of spades, and king of clubs. 

CALCDtATUmS. 

It is about five to foujr that your partner holds one 
card out of two ; and five to two that he holds ona out 
of three ceruin cards. 

Application of the above, 

1. Suppose you should hold one matadore. It is by 
the first calculation evident, that it is five to four io your 
fovour that your partner holds one of the tvtp, and coo- 
seauently you may play your game accordingly. 

2. Suppose you have no matadore, but with the assist- 
ance of one of them you have great odds of winning 
the gaaie : you may observe by the second calculation, 
thftt it is about five to two that your partner holds one 
of them. 

These calculations apply to a variety of cases, and 
wiU be found very useful to the player. 

ADDITIONS TO TBI SAME OF QUAOSlLLI. 

l^is game is sometimes played in a fiivourite suit, 
which is generally hearts, and which has the preference 
of playitig alone, or the vole ; for which an additioiial 
fish is paid or lost. 

It is also played with roi rendu, called the mediatenr, 
by buying a king you want firom any, giving another 
card and paying a fish fi>r it; with which you play 
atone, or sans prendre. But these are seldom plaTea« 
and only render the game more complex and difikult 
for learners, and often prevent an agreeable party from 
making a pool. - 

•l^J?'? quadrille is where it is agreed not to caU, but 
» and .f ,„ any deal no one can play alone, then 
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th0 eardi are to be dealt aaam, and nieh i 
to the stake as may have been agreed upon. 

Solitary quadrille by three, or tredrille, Is bv tbroir- 
kig pot au (eacept the king) of one, aod only tha dz oC 
the red suit ; each peoion piaying ob thair own tooooBti 
•t at thne-faandad whiii. 
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THE GAME OF PIQUET. 



Tte fttwe of paq*«ct is pirtyeri Irr two persons, with 
Ifciiii >two cftrris; whirli are, ihe ace, (ting, Qu^en, 
k«e«*. «c«. I* re. e«iu. «ml wren of evrry suiL The 
•ce is t^ b»«K«««. •(•<< is •<|uel to eleveo paints ; ilie 
kifl^ meks »teK« iiw Qu«m, end the queen above ib« 
kttave : titer air r^r n rqual lo len pnims- The ten al^o 
tccfewKs Hw lipw: the awe fer nine; ihe eight for eight ; 
Mvisofet the nMt. 



Tfrms loed in tW g^mt of PiqtuL 

CkHIr |{f««r4e. is when Ton have n«ii a pictumt card 
M rnt»r Haitd. « H;ch rvekows fer ten points, and takes 
place of rrenr thtiic d$e. 

Chrdbs is the maiunc y of the tricks which reckons for 
isn poii«*s 

0»ft>L is vhen either partr makes every trick, which 
Cf«unts for liirtv points 

t N i t k m u is etsht successive cards of the same asit, 
and reckons fiw ristinpen pntnts. 

fteni, ts^the -nutnher nf cards of the same suit, .the 
ace as eieven« the picturetf cards as ten, and the SfnRHi*r 
cards hy coimtin^ their pipe* •nd ctwnts for as nmuy 
|inmt$ as earr«s. 

I\f i^« is when one phiyer ro«tn*s thirty in hand, tir 
play before the adversary co<i«ts fwe; in which case, 
instead of t>«ir«y. it reckrui^for stxtv. to which ar** added 
as many po<itts as m>ty he reckoned above thirty. 

^Mferar. is the four ares, kinf^s, qtseens, knaves, or 
lens; and ivckcHis fo» fourteen potn*s. 

i^mrt is fot»r sticct'ssive card$ of the *ame suit, and 
r«rkor.s for ftair pomrs. There are five kinds of quarts, 
v.i, ace, kin^, ni.een. knave, called qimri tnaj<»r, down 
'^Jw^^' **** '"■**• *****'* »ven. a quart miitor 
t«-£!l"''ft* ^'r «**^»»^« cards of the 9H,ne suit, and 

•*«wr;« k^.tl'^J^^ "^^ ««H called quin^major, 
fc»«ve. w^n. nine, eight, aeven, a quint nJnoJ: 



Riffique, ii when om of th« ptayert eduntt thirty 
points before his ndrersary hms counteH ooe, or has 
claimed, either point, sequence, or qimtorze, when io- 
ttead &f reckoning thirty he reckons ninety, and pnv 
ceeds above as many points as he could above thirty. 

SixuntAt is six successive cards of the same suit, and 
recknos for sixteen points. There are three kinds t>f 
aixiemes, via. ace,'king, queen, knave, ten, nine, a six- 
ieme- major, down to queen, knave, ten, nina, •eight, 
seven, a sixieme-minor. 

S^/teme, it seven successive cards of a salt, aod 
counts for seventeen points. There are two sorts, vis. 
from the ace to the eight inclusive, a septieroe- major, 
and from the queen to the seven inclijsive, a septieme- 
minor. , 

Tiitrce^ is three successive cards of the same suit, and 
counts for three points. Theie are six kinds of tiercef, 
Via. ace, king, queen, called tierce ijiajor, down to nine, 
eight, seven, a tierce- minor. . ^ * 

Talon, or stock, is the eight remaining cards, altar 
tfirelve are dealt to each person. 

XrfHM of the game of fiqvet, as playtd in the fwerf 
fashionabU circlet, 

1, If the dealer torts op a card in dealing, beloflgii« 
to the elder hand, it is in the option of the elder baad 
to have a new deal. 

. S. If the dealer deals a card too many, or too few, d 
is in the option of the elder hand to have a new deal \ 
but if he stands the deal, he must leave three cards fi* 

the younger band. ^ 

3. Whoever deals twice successively, and recolleeti 

bimself before he has seen liis cards, may compel hie 
opponent to deal, though the latter has seen his cards. . 

4. If there should be a faced card in dealing, theie 
inost be a fresh deal. ... , 

5 If there should be a faced card in the talon,.or 
stock, the deal must stand good, unless it is the upper 
card, or the first of the three that belong to the dealer: 
but in case of two faced cards, a new deal necessarily 

""e" Should the pack be erroneous, that «« » /fy. 
should there be two tens, or any other «''OJ"':J» ™.»^ 
same suit ? or should there be a supernumerary card, « 



OM defioient, the dnl it void ; biit the preotdii^ daal 
ramaini TBlid. 

7. The elder hand ii obliged to lay out one card. 

8. If the elder hand ukei in one of the three car^ 
which belong to the younger hand, he loses the |^me. 

9. If the elder hand, in taking his five cards, should 
happen to turn up a card belonging to the younger 
band, he is to reckon nothing that deal 

10. If the elder or younger hand p(ayt with thitlMn 
carda, he counts nothing. 

11. If either of the players hat thirteen cards Stmit 
hijni it is hi the option of the elder hand, either to pl^ 
the cards, or have a new deal, whiche\'er he should 
Judge most advantageous: but should either of the 
playecs have fi>urteen cards, or more, a ne^ deal muai 
take place. 

S. Should the elder hand have thirteen earda» and 
chooses io play them, be must discard five, and jake lik 
four onlv. 

13. If the elder or younger band reckons what tbe^ 
luive not, they count nothing. 

^ 14. If the elder hand touches the atoek after b« tea 
discarded, he cannot alrer his discard. 

15. Carte blanche counts first, and oonsequentfy 
laves piques, and reprques. 

16. In cutting you must cut two cards at the least 

17. If you play with eleven cards, or fewer, ao 
penalty attends it. ^ 

18. If vou call a point and do not show it,ymi reckon 
nothing tor it ; and the younger band may show and 
feckon his point. 

19. If the younger hand takes in five cards. It it tha 
lostf of the game, unless the elder band has left two 
cards. 

SO. The player who omits, at the beginning, to reckon 
carte blanche, his points or the aces, Slc. or any sequenced 
be may have good in his hand, cannot afterward reckon 
tben|. 

t\. Whoever forgets to show .his point, sequence, 
Ac. which he may have better than his opponent, 
before he plays his first card, cannot count them afte^ 
ward. 

fJif^J *!?• conclusion of each game, the players must 

Zj^hSSivZ*?? '^T '• ;? P~^'°"« engaiemem tu 
^w alternately throughout the party. " • « 
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SS.'Keiiher player can discard twice ; afnd if be has 
Jtuctied the stock, whatever cards be has discarded, 
cannot again he taken in< 

24. No player may see the card he is to take in before 
■t» has discarned : wherelore, when the elder hand 
-eaves any of the take in cardi$, he must specify wliat. 
number he takes in, or how nvany he leaves. ** 

25. He who calls his game wrong, and does not cor* 
rect himself before be begins to play, reckons nothii\g li^ 
has in his game : for if the adversary discovers it, at the 
beginning, middle, or end of the deal, he shall not only 
prevent b'n adversary from reckoning, but he shall him- 
self reckon all be has good in bi9game,^bich the oifaer 
cannot equal. 

26. Any card which is separated, and has toocbed 
the board is deemed to be played. Nevertheless, if a 
card is played to the antagonist's lead, of a suit diSbrent 
Irom what has been played, be is entitled to take it up« 
and play .another of the proper suit ; fur there is no 
penalty for a renounce* there cannot be any in tbii 
case. But if the player should have none of the suit 
led, and plays a card he did not intend, he is ,noi per* 
ixiitted to take it up again after he has once quitted it. 

27. Whoever says, ** I play in such a suit,'* and 
afterward does not play that suit which he«hould play, 
in order to see the cards the dealer has left, is liable to 
t>e cninpelled by bis opponent to play in what suit the 
latter cliooees. , 

28. The filayer, who. by accident, or otherwise, tuiut 
or sees a card appertaining to the stock, is to f^ay IQ 
wBat suit his antagonist may fix on. 

Manner of playing the game ofPiquit. 

1. The game consists of one hundred and one pointf. 
The usual mode of marking them is by cards, such ai 
thie six and the three of any suit to denote the units, 
and the six and the three of an opposite suit for the tens. 

2. On commencing the game, the cards are shuffled, 
and the parties cut for deal. The person who cuts the 
lowest is the dealer. Th^ non* dealer has a considerabla 
advantage from being elder hand. 

3. The dealer then shuffles the cards and present! 
them to his adversary, who may shuffle them If he 
thinks proper; but the dealer must hav^ the last shuffle. 
Tbey are then cut by the adversary, and the dealer 
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|ivM two eardt aUemately, until each party baa taralva 
The remaining eight cards are placed tipoa the tmbie^ 
mad are called the talon, or stocK. 

4u The first thing to be considered, after sortina the 
cards, is whether you have a carte blanche. When, 
that is the case you must let your adversary discard, 
and when he is going to take his stiare from taloo, you 
must, before he has touched it, lay yoiir twelve cards 
on the table, counting them one after another; and 
your adversary must not touch the cards he has dis- 
carded. 

6. After the players have examined their hands, the 
elder hand discards the five cards which seem the least 
necessary for his advantage, and takes as many from 
the talon ; and the youngest hand lays out three, and 
takes in tlie last three of the talon. 

6. The first Hitention, with skilful players, in discard- 
ing, is to gain the cards, and to have the point, which 
most commonly induces them to keep in that suit of 
which they have the most cards, or that which is the 
strongest suit ; for it is convenient, sometimes^ to prefer 
forty one in one suit to forty-four in another, in which a 
(|uint is not made ; sometimes, even having a quint, it 
it more advantageous to hold the forty one, where, if 
one card only is taken, it may make it a quint- major, 
gain the point, or the cards, which could not have been 
done by holding the forty- fouf, at least without an ex- 
traordinary taken*in. 

7. In discarding you must also endeavour to get a 
quatorze, that is, four aces, kings, queens, knaves or 
tens; each of which counts fourteen, and h therefore 
called' a quatorae ; the four aces prevent your adversary 
counting four kings, &c. and enables you to count a 
lesser quatorze, as of tens, although your adversary 
may have four kings, &.C. because the stronger annuls 
the weaker : and you may also count three aces, three 
kings, three queens, three kriaves, or three tens. Three 
aces are better than three kings ; and he who has them 
may count his three tens, although the adversary rody 
bave three kings. 

8. The same is to be observed in regard to the 
huhiemesj septiemes, sixiemes, quints, quarts, and 
iterces, to which the player must have regard in hia 
Jjrearding, so that wharhe takes in may male them for 
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9. The point being selected, the elder hand declares 
' rhat it is, aod asks if it is good : if his adversary hat 

not so many, he answers, " it is good :^ if he has just as 
mady, he answers, ** it is equtil :** but if he has more, 
he answers, ** it is Hot good.'* The player who has the 
tiest, counts as many for^it as he has cards which com- 
pose it; and whoever has the point counts it first, 
whether he is eldest or youngest. 

10. The points, tierces, quarts^ quints, &,c. which are 
good, are to be shown on the table, in order that their 
value may be seen and reckoned : but you are not 
Obliged to show quatorzes, or three aces, kings, &.c. 

if. When each has examined his game, and the 
eldest, by the questions he asks, sees every thing that i» 
good in his hand; he begins to reckon: first the carte 
blanche, then the point, then the sequences, and lastly 
the quatorzes, or threes of aces, kings, &c. ; after which 
be begins to play his cards, counting one point for every 
figured card or ten. 

12. When the elder hand has led his first card<, the 
younger shows his point, if it is good : also the sequenceif, 
quatorzes, or threes of aces, kings, &c. or carte blanche, 
if he has it ; and having reckoned them all together, he 
takes the first trick if he can with the same suit, and 
counts one for it ; if he cannot, the other turns the trick 
and continues ; and when the younger hand cmi take 
the trick, he may lead what suit he pleases. 

13. In order to play the cards well, you must knoiw 
the strength of your game, that is. by your hand you 
should know what your opponent has discarded, encf 
whafhe retains. To do this, be particularly attentive 
to what he shows and reckons. 

14 There are no trumps in the game of piquet ; the 
highest card, therefore, of the suit led wins the trick. 

15. When the elder hand has neither point nor any 
thing to reckon, he begins to count from the card he 
plays, which he continues till his adversary wins a trick, 
who then lead3 in his turiL He who wins the last trick 
counts two. 

GvMral Rules, 

%» Always play according to the stages of your game, 
that is, when you are backward in the game, play a 
pushing game, otherwise you are to mHke twenty seven 
points eidet hand, and thirteen points younger hand ; • 
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and fclwayt compare your game with yoar advenuy%, 
and discard accordincly. 

2. Always discard with the Tiew of winniog thp 
cards; for this is so essential a part of the game, that it 
generally makes twenty- two or twenty- three points di^ 
ference ; yoo are, therefore, not to discard for low qua- 
torse, such as three queens, three knaves, or three tcns^ 
because in any of these cases the odds are three to one, 
elder hand, that you do not succeed, and sdventeen to 
three, younger hand ; for supposing you should go for a 
quatorse ,of queens, knaves, or tens, and throw out aa 
ace or a king, hy so doing, you run*tbe risk of losing 
al)Ove twenty poinU, in ezpecution of winning fourteen 
points. 

3. At the beginning of a party, always play to make 
your game, whi<!h is twenty- seven points elder hand, and 
thirteen points younger hand ; therefore, if you are elder 
hand, and have a tierce-major, and the seven of nnv suit^ 
it is five to two but you take in one card out ^ '' auy foui ' 
certain cards: therefore, suppose-you shoul have three 
queers, three knaveS, or three tens, you ar/6 in this cass 
to discard one of them, in preference to the seven of 
such a suit ; because it is three to one that you do not 
take in any one certain card, elder hand, to make you 
a quHtorse, consequently you discard the seven of such 
a sdit to a great advantage. 

4. If your adversary should be very much before yoo 
in tha game, the consideration of winning the cards must 
he put entirely out of the question ; therefore, suppose 
you should have a quart to a queen, or a quart to a 
knave : in which case it is only about five to four, being . 
elder hand, but that you take m a card to make you a 
quint, and about three to one but that you take in a 
queen, a knave, or ten ; and if you should have three 
of either dealt you, it is good play to make a'^push for 
the game, particularly if it is so far advanced as to give 
you but little chance for it in another deal ; and in thit 

. and other cases, you may have recourse to the calcula- 
tions ascertaining the odds. _ 

5. As gaining the point . generally makes two points 
difierence ; when you discard you should endeavour to 
gain it, but not risk the losing of the cards by so doin{^ 

H. It is so material to save the lurch, or to lurch youi 
adversary, that you ought always to risk aonae poinU ia 
•rdecio accnuiplish either of them. 
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f, Wbeo TCH] bftve lix tricks witb anjr wioaing card 
m your hand, be sure to play that card ; because you 
play, at least, eleven points to one against yourseli^ by 
not doing so. 

8. When you are considerably advanced in thegamf 
(suppose, for example, you are eighty to fifty,) it is your 
interest to let your adversary gain two points to your 
one as often as you can, particularly if you are elder 
hand the next deal : but i( on the contrary, you arc to 
be 3^unger band, and are eighty-six to fifty or sixty, ne- 
T^r regard the losing two or three points for the gaining 
of one, because that point brio^ you within your show. 

9. The younger nand plays upon the defensive; 
therefore, in order to make his thirteen points, he is to 
carry tierces, quarts^ and especially to strive for tbi 
point : but suppose him to have two tierces, ttom a king, 
fjueen, or knave, as it is twenty nine to twenty- eigbl 
that he succeetls, he having in that case four certaia 
e^rds to take in to make him a quart to either pf them, 
and, perhaps thereby save a pique, &.c. he ought prefer* 
ably to go for that which he has the most chance to sue* 
ceed in :. but if instead of this method of play, he has 
three queens, knaves, or tens, and should attempt to 
carry any of them preferable to the others, the odds 
that he does succeed being seventeen to thr<^e against 
him, he consequently discards to a great advantage. 

10. Sometimes the elder or younger hand^may sink 
one of his points (a tierce of three kings, queens, knaviw,. 
or tens) with the view of winning the cards: but tikis 
must be done with great judgment. 

11. Sometimes it is good |^ay for a younger hand not 
to call three queens, knaves, &,c. and to sink one card 
of his point which his adversary may suppose to be a 
guard to a king or queen. 

12. WHen the younger hand has a chance of saving 
or winning the cards by a deep discard v at, for exam« 
pie, suppose he should have the king, queen, and nine 
of a suit ; or the kin^, knave, and nine of a suit ; he 
may discard either of' those suits, with a moral cer- 
tainty of not being attacked in them : and the odds that 
be does take in the ace of either of those st^its being 
■gainst him, it is not worth bis while tp diseaid otbe»> ■ 
wise in expectation of succeeding. 

IS. When the younger band has three aces dealt him, 
it it generally best for him to throw out the fourth tuitr 
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4. Ttw 5'ounger hand thould generally carry fuaH 
to his queen saits, in order to make points, and save tbe 
Carrie. 

15. If the younger hand observes that the elder hand 
by calling his* |K>mt, has five carHs, which will make five 
tricks in play, and may have the ace and queen of ano- 
ther suit, he should throw away the guard to that king, 
esf>eciaUy if he ha; put out one nf thai suit, which wOl 
give him an even chance of saving the cftrds. 

16. If the elder hand has a quart to a kiiig dealt him, 
with three kings, and three qoeeni, including the kiog 
to his quart, and is ohiiged to discard either one of his 
quart to the king, or to discard a king or queen, which 
Is best for him^to discard ? The chance for taking in th« 
ace or nine to his quart to a king, being, one mit of two- 
certain cards, is exactly equal to the taking either a king 
or a queen, having three of each dealt him : he is there- 
fore, to discard in such a manner as gives him the dir- 
est opportunity of winning tbe cards. I'his case nia|r. 
be a eeneral direction todiscard in all similar cases, ei- 
ther for elder or younger hand. - 

17. If the elder hand has taken in his five cards, and 
.has the ace, king, and knave of a suit, having discarded 
two of (hat suit: if he has also the ace, king, knave, 
and two small cards of another suit, but no winning 
cards in the other suits, which of these suits should he 
play from, in order to have the fairest chance of winning 
or saving the cards? He is always to play from the suit 
of which he ha« the fewest in number ; because if be 
finds his adversary guarded there, the probability is in 
his favour that be is unguarded in his other suits; and 
thould he play from the suit of which he has the most 
in number, and finds his adversary's queen guarded, in 
that case, he has no chance to save or win the.cards. 

18. When the elder hand is sure to make the cards 
equal, by playing of them in any particular manner, and 
is advanced before his adversary in the game, he must 
not risk the losing of them ; but provided theadverMry 
is greatly before him, in that case it is his interest to risk 
the losing of the cards, in endeavouring to win them. 

CttlculaUont^ iihittrative of the best Method hf diaear4i 

mg- any hand vtelL 

1. The chance of an elder hand's takina in om c«^ 
tain card, is 3 to 1 against him. - * ""• «»'• 
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• Jt.. That of hit taking in two certain cards, i« 18 to 1 
i against liim. 

r 3. What are the odds that an elder hand takes in 
§jut aces? 

Agst. bim. For hun. 
.-That be takes ia four aces, is . . . 980 to 1. 

3 aces, about ... 33 to I, 

, 2 aces, .:...' 3 id 1. 

1 ace, ..... 2 to 5. 

4. If an elder hand has one ace dealt him, what arc 
• the odds that he takes in the other threft? 

- Agst. him. For him. 
That he Ukts in ihe 3 aces, . . . , 113 to 1. 

2 aces,' .... 6iol. 

1 ace, . . . . 2 to 3. 

5. If an elder band has two aces dealrhim, what are 
the odds that he takes iu* the other two? 

Agst. him. For him. 
That he takes in the other to aces is . . lit to 1. 

At 'east ->ne .>f iht-m, is nrtir 5 to 4 / g^ ^^^ 1^^ 
a ,aiD8t bim, or . « . » . S ' 

6. If an elder hand has Jwn aces and two k»n»s jJealt 
b»m^ what are the odds that he takes in two aces or two 
kings remaining ? 

Agst him. For him. ^ 
Itisabcut .'. 17to2. 

7. If the elder band has neither ace nor king dealt 
Kim, what is his chance to take in both an ace an** a 
k ing in 2, ^, 4, or 5 cards ? 

Agst. bim. For him. 

In 2 cards, it is about • • 11 to 1. 

r In 3 cards, 4 to 1. 

in 4 cards, 9 to 5. 

inScaida, 33toSl. 

8. That a younger hand takes in two certain car'ds, is 
62 to 1 against him. 

9. That a younger hand lakes in three certain cards, 
is 1139 to 1 acninsr him « 

10. The younger hand having no ace dealt him, the 
chance of his taking one is 28 to 29 for him. 
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11. If the younger hand has one aee dealt him, what 
are the oddg of his taking in one or two of the three re- 
main tng aces? 

AgsL him. For hiin. 
That he takes in two of them is about. . 21 to 1. 
• At least one of them . . . . . . . 3 to 2. 

12. The odds that the younger hand takee in one 
certain card is 17 to 1 against him. 

13. The odds of a carte blanche are 1791 to 1 asaiiMt 
bim. 

Oom^inUaiions/or laying wagerM* 

1. That the elder hand wins the game is S^to 4» 

2. That the elder hand does not lurch the yuungsr 
hand is about 2 to 1. 

3. That the younger hand does not latch the elder 
hand is near 4 to 1. 

4. Suppose A and B make a party at piquet. A has 
the hand : what are the odds that A wms the party! 
About 23 to 20. 

5. If A has one game, and B one game, h« who ii 
eldest hand has about 5 to 4 to win the periy. 

6. If A has two games love before tney cut for the 
deal, the odds are about 4 to 1 that he wins the party, 

7. if A has two games love, and has the hnnd, the 
odds are about 5 to 1 that he wins the party. 

8. If B has the hand when A is two love, the odds m 
favour of A are about 37 1-2 to 1. 

9. If A has two games* and B one, before they cut| 
the odds in favour of A are about 2 to 1. 

10. If A has the hand, and two games to one, the 
odds are about 11 to 4. 

. 11. If B has the hand when A is two games to onc^ 
the odds in fiivour of A ar» about 9 to 5. 

12. If A is one game love, and elder hand, the odds 
in favour of A are about 17 to 7. 

13. If A has one game love, and ytuoffBr hand, ths 
odds in fiivour of A are about 2 to 1. 
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GAME OF QUINZE. . 

Tm it a Fieneb game. It h usually played bj only 
two fiersonii and is much admired for its simplicity aud 
Ikiniess ; as it depends entirely u^/vo chance, is soon 
decided, and does not require that attention which most 
other games on the cards do; it is, therefore, particularly 
Mdeulated fat those who love to sport upon an equal 
chance. 

It is called Quince from fifteen being the game; 
which must be made as follows ; 

1. The cards must be shuffled b^ the two players, and 
when they have cut for deal, which ialls to the' tot of 
bim who cuts the lowest, the dealer has the liberty at 
^ia, as well as at all other games, to shuffle them again. 

% When this is done, tin adversary cuts them ; after 
which the jdealer gives one card to his opponent, and 
one to himself. 

3. Should the dealer's adversary not approve of his 
card, he is entitled to have as many cards giveo to him, 
cne after the other, as will make fifteen, or come nearest 
^lo that number ; which are usually given firom the top 
of the pack ; fiir exampta : If he should have a deuce, 
and draws a five, which amount to seven, he must go 
on, in expectation of coming nearer to fifteen. If he 
draws an eight, which will make just fifteen, he, as be- 
ing eld^ hand, is sure of winning the game. But if he 
pverdraw himseli^ and make m0re than fifteen, he loses, 
unless the dealer should happen to do the same ; which 
circumstance' constitutes a draw ^me, and the stakes 
are consequently doubled; In this manner they per* 
ievere, until one of them has woo the game, by stand- 
ing and being nearest to fifteen. 
. 4. At the end of each game, the cards are paoked and 
sinjfii^d, and the players again cut for deal. 

5. The advantage is invariably on the side of the 
eldev hand. 
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THE GAME OF VINGT-UN. 

Tat Game of Vingt-un, or twentj-onet Ks«mblc*4ht 
game of Quinze. It may be played hj two or qkm* 
persons, and as the deal is advantageous, and ofren 
continues for a considerable time with the same person, 
it is customary to determine it at .the commencement by 
the first ace turned up, or io any other mode that may 
be agreed upon. 

The cards are all dealt out in succession, unless a na- 
tural vingt-un occurs : and in the meantime the pone, or 
youngest hand, should collect those that have been play- 
ed, and shuffle them together, in order that they may b; 
ready for the dea4er against the period wbea be sb" 
have distributed the whole pack. 

In the first place the dealer is to give two cards, by 
one at a time, to each player, including himself. He it 
then to ask every person in rotation, beginning with the 
eldest hand on the left, whether be stands or wishes to 
have another card ; which, if required, must be given 
from of? the top of the pack, and afterward another, ot 
more if desired, till the points of the additional card or 
cards, added to those dealt, exceed or make twenty-one 
exactly, or such a number less than twenty-one as may 
be Judged proper to stand upon. 

But when the points exceed twenty-one, then the 
cards of that individual player ace to be thrown up di- 
rectly, and the stake paid to the dealer, who also is in 
turn entitled to draw additional cards, ai>d on taking a 
vingt-un is to receive double stakes from all who stand 
the game, excepting such other players as may chance 
to have twenty one; between whom it is thereby a drawn 
game. 

When any adversary has a vingt ufi, and the dealei 

2!-"?' 'u/^*' f "*•♦ *^® opponent so having tweoty-on« 
wins double stakes from hiin. ^ 

«>«p"pinribe"d«^«,'' ^'^^^^P^'IS ^here a-nafural vingt-un 
^ «. «t»e dealer Days smgle stakes to all whose Sum- 
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bers unHer twenty-one are higher than hiii own, and re- 
ceives from those who have lower numbers. But no* 
thing is paid or received by those who happen to have 
similar puinbers with the dealer ; and when the dealei 
draws more than twenty one, he is to pay to all wba 
have not thrown up their cards. 

Wnenever twenty one is dealt in the first instance, if 
is styled a nattiral vingt un, and should be declared iro- 
niediately. It entitles the possessor to deaU and also 
to double stakes from all players, unless there shall be 
more than one natural vingt un. livihis case the younger 
hand or hands so having the same, are excused from 
p^ing to the eldest : who tdkps the deal of course. 

An ace may be reclroned either as eleven, or as one. 

The court'cards are counted as ten, and U<e rest of tb« 
pack accorditiK to their points. 

The odds of this game depend merely upon the ave- 
nge quantity of cards likely to come under, or to ex* 
eeed twenty- one. For example : If those in band make 
fourteen exactly, it is seven to six that the one next 
drawn does not make the number of points above twen- 
ty- one: out if the points be fifteen, it is seven to six 
against that hand. Yet it would not therefore, in all 
cjtoses, be prLdent to staiul at fifteen : for as the ace may 
be calculated both ways, it is rather above an even wa- 
ger that the adversary's two first carcls amount to more 
than fourteen. 

A natural vingt-un may be expected once in seres 
cotfps when two, and twice in seven times, when four 
persons play ; and - on iu proportion to the number of 
playexa. 
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THE GAME OF LANSQUENET. 

« 

Trr Game of Lansquenet may be played by almost 
any numtier of persons, alihou^ only one pack of cards 
it iiMd at a time -. that is to say. durini; the deal. 

The dealer, wbo« some thhnkt has an advanta^ 
Sommences bv shuffling the cards, and having them cut 
by aay one of the party. He then deaU out two cards 
on his left hand, turning thent up. then oue for hiinse)f« 
and a fourth, which he places in th» middle of the table 
for the company, which is called the refouissence q^rd. 
Upon this card. any. or all the company, excepting the 
dealer, mar put their nmney, which the dealer is obli- 
ged to answer bv staking a sum equal to the whole that 
IS put upim.it b}' difTerftnt persoos. . He cmitinues deal- 
ing, and turning the cards tip. one by one,. till two of 
a sort appear: for instance, • two aces, two deuces^ 
iijc. which, in order to separate, aiid that no pefscn may 
mistake fbr single cards, he places on each side of his 
own card; and as often as two, three, or the fourth 
card of a sort conie up, he always places them, bs be- 
fore Mientioned. on each side of his own. Any singilB 
card the oompaiiy has a right to take and put their mo- 
ney upon. Ufiless the dealer's own card happens to be 
double, which often occurs by this card being the same 
as one of the two hand cards whicti he first of all dealt 
out on his l4*ft hand. Thus be continues dealing till ha 
brings either their cards or his own. As long as his own 
card re^iains •indrawn he wins: and whichever card 
comes up first loses. If he draws or deals out the two 
cards on his left, which are called the hand cards, be- 
fore his own, he is ei»r;. 'cd to deal ag'^in : the advantage 
of which is no mher ttiHU his being exempted from los- 
ing w*-en he draws a similar card to his own, immedi- 
ately after he has turned up one for himself. 

This game is often played more simply withmit the 
rejniiisKsHice card : giving every person' round the table 
a card to put their lunnev upon. Sometimes it is plaved 
by dealing .onlv two cards, one for the dealer, and ano- 
ther for the company. 

It should likewise be observed, that the sum to be 

Ot!;i"'f " *»"y/:'»r^' "' number of cards, is so.r.eiimcs 
limned, above whtch the dealer is not obliged to answer. 
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THE GAME OF PHARO ' 

Thb Game of Pharo, or Faro, is very similar to ^as-^ 
set, a gante formerjy much in vogue. It may be played 
by any number of persims ; and each player, or punter, 
as. he is termeti, is furnished with a suit of cards de> 
nominated a livret, and four other cards which are call- 
ed figures; viz. the first is a plain card, with a blue 
ross, and is called the little figure, and designates tha 
ace, deuce, and three. The second is a yellow .card, 
end answers for the four, five, and six. The third is a 
plain card, with a black lozenge in the centre ; and de- 
ngnates the seven, eight, nine, and ten. The fourth 
Is a red card, and answers for the king, queen, and 
knave. 

The game may be played without 'these figures, as 
«very punter has asuit of cards ; but they are conveni- 
ent for those who wish to puot, or stake upon seven 
cards at a time. , 

The money placed on the cards, by the punter is 
answered by a banker, who limits the sums to be played 
Ibr according to the magnitude of his bank. At public 
tables, the banker, according to the number of punter^, 
faas two, three, or more assistants called croupiers, 
whose business it is to watch the games of the several 
ponters. 

Terms used in the Game qfPkcaro, ; 

BankeTy the person who keeps the table. 

Couchet or Enjeu, the stake. 

Covp, any two cards dealt altematelv to the right or 
Icft.- 

CroupieTj an assistant to the dealer. 

Doublet^ is when the ptmter*s card is turned up twice 
in the same coup ; in which case the hank wins half 
the stake. ' A single parolet must be taken down, but if 
there are several, only ona retires. 

Hockley, signifies the last card but one, the chance of 
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which the banker claimi, and may refuse to let the pun- \ | 
ter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to bo 
dealt. 

Livrety a suit of thirteen ^ cards, ^ith four others, 
called figures, viz. one named the little figure, has a blue 
cross on each side, and represents ace; deuce, trois; 
another yellow on both sides, styled the yellow figure, 
signifies 4, 5, 6 ; a third with a black losenge in the 
centre, named the black figure, stands for 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and a red card, called the great, or red figure, for knave, ^. 
queen, king. 

L'une pour L*autre^ means a drawn game, and is 
said when two of the puoter*8 cards are dealt in tfaa 
same croup. 

Masque, signifies turning a card, or placing another * 
fiice downwards, during any number of coups, on that 
whereon the punter has staked* and which he may 
afterward display at pleasure. 

Oppose, is reversing the game, and having the cards 
ofi the right for the punter, and thos^ on the left for the * 
dealer. 

PaiXf equivalent to double or quits; is, W^en th« 
punter having ^won, does not choose to parolet and 
risque his stake, bnt bends or makes a briclge of bis 
cnrd, signifying that he ventures his gains only. -A 
double paix is, when the punter having won twice, 
bends two cards one over the other. Treble paix, 
thrice, &,c. A paix may follow a sept, &c. or quinze, 
&c &c. . . ^ 

Paix Parolet, is when a punter has gained a paro- 
let, wishes then to play double or quits, and save his * 
original stakes; double paix parolet succeeds to winning 
B paix-parolet; treble paixparolet follows double, &,c i 

Parolet, sometimes callen cocking, is when a punter, I 
being fortunate, chooses to venture both his stake and d 
gains, which he intimates by bending a corner of jiis '' 
tard upwards. 

Pit, is when a punter having lost half his stake by a 
doublet, bends a card in the middle, and setting it up 
with the points and foot towards the dealer, signifies ^ 
thereby a desire either of recovering the moiety, or of ^ 
/osing all. ! 

Pont, the same as Paix. 

Punt, the punter or player. i 

Quinxe €t le va, is when tlw punter having won a sept, j 
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&C., bends the third corner of the card» and ventures 
for fifteen times his stake. 

Sept, ei U vo, succeeds the gaining of a parolet, by 
which the punter being entitled to thrice bis stake, risks 
the whole again, and bending his card a second time, 
tries to win a sevenfold. 

Soixanie, et U va, is when the player having obtained 
a trentOf ventures all once more, which is signified by 
making a fifth parolet, either on another card, if he has 
paroleted on one only before, or by breaking the side of 
that one which contains four, to pursue his luck in the 
next deal. 

l^aUleur, the dealer ; generally the banker. 

Trente, et le oa, follows a quinxe, -&c., when the 
punter again tries his luck, and makes a fourth pk- 
roleL 

Method of Dealing, Rule* of the Crame, 4*^. 

1. The dealer, who is generally the banker, is seated 
at.such a part of the table where he can best observe 
the games of the. several punters. He then takes an 
entire pack of cards, which he ought invariably to- 
count, lest there should be one card more or less than 
fifiy'two. When this happens to be the case the dealer 
forfeits his deal, and the bank must then pay every stake 
depending on the eards of the different punters. 

2. After the cards are counted, the dealer roust 
shuffle and mix them well, as no one but himself, or 
one of the bankers, is suffered to touch the cards, ex- 
cept to cut them4 which is generally done by one of the 
puntera 

3. After the cards are cut, the dealer shows the bot- 
tom card to the company, and leaves one of the same 
tort tujned up on the table, that every one may kiiow 
what.card is at the bottom, without asking the dealer. 
The punters having made their game,»the dealer an- 
nounces that he is about to begin his deal, by saying 
«* play." 

4. He now proceeds to turn the cards up from the top 
of the pack, one by one, placing the first card on his 
light hand, the second on his left ; thus continuing, till 
be has turned up every card in the pack, laying twenty- 
six on one side, and twenty six on the other. He also 
specifies the cards he turns up, as thus, ace, queen, &c 
The first card whict^ is placed on the right side, is for 
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the bank : the second, which is placed on ihe left side, 
is for the punterSf and so on alt^natelyf until the whole 
pack is dealt out, stopping at the end of every second 
card, to observe if an event has taken place : in that 
case, to receive or pay, and to give the punters an op- 
portunity of making their ^mes. 

5. Wiien the punter wins upon his card, and does not 
desire to receive his money from the bank, but wishes 
to proceed on with his game, he makes a paix, or a pa* 

' rolet. A paix is made by doubling his card, and leav- 
ing his stake on it, which, if he wins a second time, en- 
titles him to receive double the amount of his stake ; 
and if he loses upon the second event, he saves his 
stake, having only lost what he had won upon the first 
event. 

6. If having won a second, he ventures to proceed, 
he doubles another card, and places tl>e card he plays on 
at the head of his double paix, and so on, as often as 
an event in his favour takes place, still continuing to 
save his original stake, if he lose^, with the right to 
change his card, after every event; or even without an 
event, it is never refused, by asking leave of the dealer. 

7. The parolet is made by cock ing. one corner of your 
card, and if you win the second time, it entitles you to 
three times the amount of your stake ; but by the same 
rule, if you lose, you not only lose what you had won^ 
upon the 6rst event, but your stake likewise. 

8. After making a successful parolet, it not unfre^ 
qu^ntly happens that the punter, in order to save his 
stake upon the next event, n>akes a paix- parolet; which 
is done by doubling his card as before, after he has made 
his first cock, and which, if he wins, entitles himto re* 
ceive six times the amount of his stake. 

9. But if the amount of the stake should be ineonsf- 
derahle, he makes a second cock on his card, instead of 
doubiing it, and which, if he wins, entitles him to re- 
ceive seven times the amount of his stake, and is called 
Sept et 1e va. 

. 10. If he should happen to win a third time, and de- 
termines to proceed, he either makes a paix to his Sept 
et le va, or puts a third cock on his card, which is called 
a Qiiinze et le va, and' which, if be wins, entitles him 
to fifteen times the amount of his stake; and so on as 

•«^"u** ■" *?^*'"' '" '*^°"'" of »*»« punter takes place. 
«nd be continues bis game without raceiving from the 
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imnk tlM amount of his winnings as they arise, J>mi- 
bling every time the amount of what he was entitled to 
receive upon the last iwent. besides including his stake 
at his own option, either to pirix up*in his parnhtts, or to 
add another cock to his card ^ which is called Tiente 
~et le va, and entitles him to receive thirty-one times the 
amount of his stake. 

11. If after this they continue fortunate, it verv sel- 
dom happens they make a fifth cock : but this has' been 
done by cutting the card in the side, and making a cock 
from that part of the card. But in general, those who 
play so bold as to venture to the fourth cock, and are 
fortunate enough ti> «^in upon thai event, double their 
card with the four cwks : which will entitle them, if 
they win, to sixty-two times the amonnt of their stake, 
with this reserve, in case they lose, they save their 
stake. This is called a Soixanre et leva. 

12. It is the duty of the dealer to be particularly at- 
tentive to the punters, to observe that they do not, by 
mistake, double or cock' a card when they are not enti- 
tled to do so. as it is coiiciderahlv against the bank. 

13. The dealer ought also to be extremely careful to 
hold the cards close and tight in his hand :. as a person, 
with a' keen eye, hy placing himself on the right hand 
of the dealer, may discover the cards gpiug to be turn- 
ed, and make his game accordin^lv. 

14 The dealer must always be ready to answer how 
many cards remain to be dealt, when he is asked hy any 
of the punters, in order that they may know how to 
proceed ; as it is considerably against them to make a 
fresh garne^ a paix, or a parolet, when the cards are 
nearly out. 

15. When the left hand card turned tip is like that on 
lhe.riQht, as two kings,, two queens. &,c. it is called a 
doublet, and the punter thereby loses half his stake. 
This is greatly in favour of the j^nk. 

16. When this happens with a ca>d on which a pun- 
ter has made a jmrolet. he must lake it down, but does 
not lose his stake. When tt>ere are more panilets thtin 
one. the punter is to take down but one corner of his 
card. 

Odds at the Gaine»qf Pharo. 

The ehances of doublets vary according to the num- 
ber of nmilaff cardt remaining among those undealb 
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Th« odds against the punter increase with every coup 
that is dealt 

When only eight cards are reoiaiuing, it it 5 to 3 in 
lavour of the bank. 

Whfln only six cards, it is 3 to 1. 

When only four cards 3tol. 

That the punter does not win bis first stake is as 
equal het. 

That he does not win twice following, ia 3 to 1. 

Three thnes fcUowing, is 7 to 1, 

Four ditto, is • • • . • 15 to 1. 

Five -^iito, is 31 to 1. 

Six ditto, is ..••' i>3tol. 
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THE GAME OF ROUGE ET NOIR 

The Game of Rouge et Noir, or Ked and Black, is a 
modern one. It is so styled, not from the cards, but 
from the table on which it is played being covered with 
red and black cloth, in the places marked in the foUow- 
jng table. 

THE TABLE. 





Rouge. 


Noir. 




Rouge ^ - 


Noir. 




Rouge. 


Noir. 


• 

u 
'a 






Noir. 1 Rouge. 




Noir. Rouge. 




Noir. Rouge. 



c 
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Any number of persons may play at this game. They 
ar« called punters, and may risk their money on which 
colour thny please. The stakes are to be placed within 
the outside line. 

.The dealer and croupier being placed opposite to 
each other, as marked in the table, the dealer takes six 
packs of cards, shuffles them, and distributes them hi 
various parcels to the different punters rnimd the table, 
to shuffle and mix. He then finally fhuffl-^s them, and 
removes the end cards inm Various parts of thrive bun- 
dred and twelve cards, until he meets with a pictured 
card, which he must place at the end. I*hi8 done, he 
presents the pack to one of the punterS) to cut, who 
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places the pictured card where tlie dealer separates the 
pack, and that part of the pack beyond the pictured 
card, be places at the end nearest him, leaving the pic- 
tured card bj which the punter had cut, at the boucMn 
of the pack. 

The dealer then takes a certain quantity of cards, 
about as many in number as a pack, and looking at the 
first card, to know iis colour, puts it on the table with its 
face downwards; h^ then takes two cards, one red and 
■ the other black, and sets them back to back ; these cards 
^ are turned and placed conspicuously as often as the co- 
lour varies in each successive event, for the informatioo 
of the company. 

Tlie punters having slaked their mmiey on either of 
the colours, the dealer savs — Fotre jeu est ilfait? Is 
your game made ? or. Voire jeu est il pret? is your 
game ready ? or, Lejeu est pret. Messieurs. The game 
is ready, Gendemen. He then deals the first card with 
its face upwards, saying, Noir, and continues dealing, 
until the cards turned exceed thirty points in number, 
which he must mention, as trente et un, or whatever it 
may be. . 

As the aces reckon but fhr one, no card after thirty 
can makeupfotty; the dealer, therefore, does not de- <• 
clare the tens after thirty-one, or upwards, but merely 
the units, as two, three, &.C. and always in the French 
languHgp, as thus : if the number of points on the cards 
dealt for noir are thirty five, he says cinq, or five. 

Another parcel .is then dealt for rouge in a similar 
manner : and if the pimter's stakes are on the colour 
that comes to thirty-one. or nearest to it, they win. which 
is announced by the dealer, who says, rouge gagne, red 
wins ; or, noir gngne, black wins. These two parcels, 
one for each colour, make a coup. 

The same number of points being dealt for each co* 
lour, the dealer savs, apres, after. This is a doublet, or 
vn re fait, by which neither party wins, unless both co* 
lours are thirty one, which the dealer announces, by 
^ying, un refait trente etv^n^ and he wins half the slakes 
- punter^ on both colours. He, however, seldom takes 
the money, but removes it Into the middle line, on which 
colour the punters please,: this Is called the first prison, 
or la premiere prison; and if they win the next event, 
they^raw their whole stake. * In case of a second dou- 
Wet, the money is removed into the third line, which ii 
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ealled the seconr) pmonf or Za seeonde prison. Wbed 
this happens, the dealer wins three quarters of the mo* 
ney punted ; and if the pouters win the next event, 
their stakes are removed to the first prison. 

The cnrds are sometimes cut, for which colour shall 
be dealt first ; but in general the first parcel is for black, 
and tl^e second refi. 

After the 'first card is turned up, no stakes can be 
made for that event 
■ The punter is at liberty to pay the proportion of his 
stake lost, or go to prison. 

The banker at this game cannot reftiseany stake, and 
the punter having won his first stake, may, as at Pharo, 
make a parolet, and pursue bis luck up to a soizante et 
le va, if he pleases. 

Bankers generally furnish punters with slips of card 
|*per, ruled in columns, each n.arked N, or R. at -the 
top, on which accounts are kept, by pricking with a pin, 
and when un refait happens, the same is denoted by 
running the pin through the middle. 

The odds against le refait being dealt, are reckoned 
63 to 1, but bankers acknowledge they expect it twice 
in three deals, and there are generally from 29 to 32 
coups in each deal. 

The odds of winoiog several following timet are the 
mmt as at Pbaro. 
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THE GAME OF CRIBBAGE. 

Thk Game of Cribbage differs from all other games 
by its immense variety of cbances. It is reckoned use- 
ftil to young people in the science of calculation. It is 
played with the whole pack of cards, generally by two 
persons, and sometimes by four.* There are also difier- 
eat mcides of playing, that is, with five, six, or eight 
cards ; but the games priooipally played are those with 
five and six cards. 

Terms used in ihe Chane of Cribha^e. 

Criby the cards thrown away by eacli party, and 
whatever points are made by them, the dealer is eotiiled 
to score. 

Pairs^ are two similar cards, as two aces, or two 
kings. They reckon for two points, whether in hand <.i 
or playing. 

Pairs royaU are three similar cards, and reckon for 
six points, whether in hand or playing. 

Double pairsroyaU are four similar cardsi and reckon 
for twelve points, whether in hand or playing. The 
points gained by pairs, pairs royal, and double pairs 
royal, in playing, are thus efiected. Your adversary 
having played a seven, and you anothef, constitutee a 
pair, and entitles you to score two points ; your antago- 
nist then playing a third seven, makes a pair royal, and 
he marks six ; and your playing a fourth, is a double 
pair rnyal, and entitles you to twelve points. 

Fifteens, Every fifteen reckons for two points, whfr 
ther in hand or playing. In hand they are formed either 
by two cards, such as a five and any tenth card, a six 
and a nine, a seven and an eight, or by three cards, as 
a two, a five, and an eight, &c. And in playing thus ; 
if such cards are played as make ' together fifteen, the 
two points are to be scored towards the game. 

Sequences, are three, four, or more successive cards, 

hSnrf '***'''?" /'*"' ®", **'"*^ number of points, either in 
ftand or play.ng. fn playing a sequence, it is of no 
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consequsnce which card is thrown down first ; as thus; 
your adversary playing an ace, you a five, he a three, 
you a two, then h^ a fiSur, he counts five for the sequence. 

fhishy is when the cards are all of one suit, and reck- 
ons for as many points as cards. For a flush in tha 
crih, the card turned up must be of the same suit as 
those in hand. 

End-hole^ is gained by theulast player, and reckons 
one point when under thirty- one, and for two points 
when thirty-one. To obtain either of these points if 
c<Misidexed a great advantage. 

Laws of ihA Game of Cribbage. 

1. In dealing, the dealer may discover his own cards 
if he pleases, t>ut not those of his adversary. If he 
does, that adversary, is entitled to mark two point8,,and 
call a fresh deal if he pleases. 

2. If the dealer.gives his adversary too many cards, 
the adversary may score two points, and also demand 
another deal; provided he detects the error previous to 
bi9 taking up his cards. 

3. When any player is observed to have in his band 
more than the proper number of cards, in th^t case the 
person who discovers it may mark four points to his 
game, and call a new deal, if he thinks proper. 

4. If the dealer gives himself more cards than he is 
entitled to, the adversary may score two points to his 
game, and either call a fresh deal, or draw the extra 
cards from the dealer's hand. 

5. If either party meddle with the cards, from tha 
time they are dealt until they are cut for the turn-up 
cait), his adversary is entitled to score two points. 

6. f f any player scores more than he is entitled to, 
the other party has a right to put him back as many' 
points as were so scored, and to score the same number 
\o bis own game. 

7. If either party touches even his own pegs unne- 
^ssarily, the adversary may score two pomts to bis 

jj^me. 

8. If either party take out his front peg, he must plac« 
the same behind the other. 

9. Either party scoring a less number of points than 
■re his due, loses or takes them as agreed upon before 
playing. , . . 

10. Each player has a right to pack his own cards, 
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aud should he place them on the pack, and omit acoriog 
for them, whether haud ox crib he must not mark for 
them after ward. 

Method of playing fioe card Cfriblmge, 

The Cribbage board is so univergally known, that 
it is unnecessary here to describe it, and the sixty-one 
points, or. holes marked thereon, which constitute the 
game. 

At the commencement of the game the parties^cut fur 
deal. The person cutting the lowest cribbage card is 
deiler, and the non-dealer scores three points, which is 
called three Jbr the last^ and may be marked at any 
period of the game. The deal is made by dealing one 
card ahernately until each party has five. 

Each player then proceeds to lay out two of the five 
cards for the crib, which always belong to the dealer. 
This done, the non-dealer cuts the remainder of the 
pack, aud the dealerXurns up the uppermost. This card, 
whatever it may be, is reckoned-by each party in hand 
or crib. If a knave, the dealer scores two points to his 
game. 

After laying out and cutting as above mentioned, the 
fidest hand plays a card, which the other endeavours 
to pair, or to find one, the points of which, reckoned 
Rrith the first, will make 15 ; then the non-dealer plays 
mother card, trying to make a pair, pair royal, flush, 
fi^here allowed of, or 15, provided the cards already 
played have not exceeded that number, and so on al- 
ternately till the points of the cards played make 31, oi 
the nearest possible number under that. 

When the player whose turn it iS to play has no card 
which will make 31, or come in under ihat number, he 
says *' Go ;** if his adversary then plays and makes 31, 
iie takes two points ; if under 31, he takes one for the 
end- hole or last play ; and besides, the last player has 
of'en opportunities to make pairs, or sequences. Such 
cards as remain after this are not to be playe«i ; but 
each party having, during play, scored his points, gain* 
ed, in the manner as hereafter directed, proceeds, the 
non- dealer first, then the dealer, to count and take for his 
hand and crib, as follows,' reckoning his cards every 
.way they possibly can be varied, and always including 
the turned'up card 
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For every 15 2:)oiDt8 

• • • • pair, or two of a sort ... 2 point. 

• • • . pair royal, or three of a sort . 6 point! 

• • • . double pair royal, or 4 of a sort 12 riomts 

• • • • sequence of any sort, accordicg to tlie No 

• • < • flush according to tite No. 

• • . • knave or knoddy, of the same suit as was 
tiime<i up, 1 point ; but when turned up, it is not to be 
leckooed again, nor is any thing to be taken for it wbev 
played. 

Masnmsfor laying out th^. Crib Garda. 

.It is always hlgiiTy necessary, in laying out cards fo» 
the crib, that every player should consider not only hit 
own hand, but also whoin the crib belongs to. and what 
is the Slate of the game': because what might be pro- 
p«r in one situation would be extremely imprudent in 
another. 

If you should happen to possess a pair royal, be sure 
to lay out the other two cards, for either your own ojr 
yeur adversary's crib; except you hold two fives with 
the pair royal : in that case it would be extremely inju- 
dKioiis to lay them out for your adversary's crib, un- 
less the cards yo«i retain ensure your game, or your ad- 
versary being so near home, that the crib beeomes of no 
im^ioriance. 

It isgenerally right to flush your cards in band, when- 
ever you can ; as-it nnay assist your own crib, or baulk 
your opponent's. 

Endeavour always to retain a sequence in your hand, 
and particularly if it is a ^ush. 

Always lay out close cards, such as a three and four, 
a five and six, for your own crib, unless it breaks your 
band. 

As there is one card more to count, in the crib, at 
five card cribbage, than there is in hand, be sure to 
pay great attention to the crib, as the probability of 
reckoning more points for the crib than hand is five to 
^ir. 

For your own crib, always lay out two cards of the 
same suit, in preference to two of different suits, as this 
will give you the chance of it flush in the crib. 

Never lay out cards of the same suit for your adver- 
■ary*s crib. " 

Endeavour alwayi to bttulk your opponent's crib. 
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The best eards for this purpose are, a king, with an aca, 
six, seven, eight, nine, oi'ten ; or a queen, with an ace, 
six, seven, eight, or nine; or any cards not likeljr. to 
form a sequence. 

A king is generally esteemed the greater baulk ; as, 
from its being the highest card in the pack, no highei 
one can come in to form a sequence. 

Never lay out a knave for your adversary's crib, when 
you can possibly avoid it, as it is only three to one, biit 
the card turned up is of the sau-.e suit, by which be will 
obtain a point. 

Even though you should hold a pair royal, never lay 
out for your adversary's crib, a two and three, a fivt 
and six, a seven and eight, or a 6ve and any tenth card. 
Whenever you hold such cards, observe the stage oi 
your game, and particularly if it is nearly ended, whe- 
ther your adversary is nearly out, or within a moderatt 
show, and it is your deal. When this is the case, you 
must retain such cards as will, in playing, prevent youi 
adversary from making pairs or sequences, &,c. and en* 
able, you to win the end ho'.e, which will often prevent 
your opponent firom wimiing the game. 

* Odds <^ (he Game, 

The number of points to be expected from the cardi 
in hand are estimated at rather inore than four, and un- 1 
der five : and those to be gained in play are reckoned 
two to the dealer, and one to the adversary/ making ia 
all about six on the average, throughout the gaine; the v 
probability of those in the crib, are estimated at five; 
so that each player ought to make sixteen in l«o deals, 
and so in the same proportion to the end of the ^ame, 
by which it appears that the dealer has somewhiti the 
advantage, supposing the, cards to run equal, and tlte 
players well matched. By attending tothiscalciilalion 
any person may judge whether he is at home or not, 
and thereby play hisgame accordingly; either by mak- 
ing a grand push when he is behind and holds good 
cards, or by endeavouring to baulk his adversary when 
his band proves indifferent. 

Calcttlaiionsjbr laytnff Tf^agers. 

Before you bet, be careful to ascertain who has tka 
deal, and pay particular attention to the situation ol iht 
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In favour of the Dealer, 

Eacti part/ being 5 holes going up it • • * I 6 t& 4 

..... at 10 holes 12 to II 

IS ditto « . . • . . . . 7 to 4 

20 ditto . % 6 to 4 

• •.... 25 ditto 114010 

30 ditto 9 to 5 

• . • • ... 36 ditto 7 to 6 

40 ditto . lOto ^ 

...••. 45 ditto 12 to 9 

50 ditto ....... 5 to 2 

Each party being 55 hnle» going up is . . .21 to 20 

at 60 hole , . . 2 to I 

When the dealer wants 3, and hrs adversary 4, 5 to 4 
Id all situations of the game, till within 15 i 

of the end, when the dealer is five points > 3 to 1 

ahead \ 

Bttt when 16 of the end 8 to 1 

If the dealer wants 6, and the adversary 11, 10 to 1 

If the dealer is 10 ahead, it is ..... 4 to 1 

And near the head of the game 12 to 1 

When the dealer wants 16, and his oppo* > 91 to 20 
neDt 11. ...,.......^ 

Against ike Dealer* 

When both players are at 56 holes eac^, is • 7 to 5 

57 7 to 5 

58 3 to 2 

When the dealer wat)ts 20, and his opponent 17, 5 to 4 

When the dealer is -5 points behind previous > g .^ e 

to turning the top of the board . . . ' > ' 

When he is 31, and his opponent 36 . . . . 6 to 4 

Wlien be is 36, and his opponent 41 . . . . 7 to 4 

-Even Betting, 

In all points'of the game, till within 20 of the eod, il 
the non dealer is three ahead. 

The dealer wanting 14, and hn opponent 9. 
ditto 11, ditto. 7. 

Aod Also when at 59 holes each player. 

.8 
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DiSbn only ftoa the preceding, at the parties put out 
but CMM eard cacl^ to the crib, and when tbirty-one, or 
•a near as can be, have been made, toen the ne^t eldest 
hand leads, and the flayers go on again in rotation with 
aay leaaining cards, tUl all are played out« befixe tbey 
prooaedto show. 

SuB-Oaard Cribhag9 

Is so exactly similar to five-caid cribbage, Uiat any per- 
aon playing one well, must play the other sa it con- 
sisis of pairs, seouences, flushes, &.C., and the points 
we reckoned ana marked .fwecisely in the same maiH 
pn, except that at the beginning of the game, the noa- 
dei^ is nai to score any holes for the last, and all the, 
cards must be played out : that is, when either party 
has made the end- hole, the remaining cards in hana 
must be played, scoring for the pairs or fifteens tbey may 
form. When last player you should endeavour to re> 
tain close cards in handles they mayttaable you to ac- 
quire four points in playing. 
The deakr is suppo^ to have some trifling advan- 

tB01 

1^ dealer may expect twenty- five points by. bit 
hand ,crib, and next hand. Thus at his second deal, if 
his peg is in the twenty- fiiih hole of the boar«i« he hat 
his complement of points ; the same at Ilia thisd deal^ 
if he is within .eleven points of the game, 

Tf the non- dealer by his first h&nd attain the eleventii 
bole in the board, be will have the best of the game; 
for be is entitled to expert he shall make his second 
deal, with his front peg m the thirty-sixth hole, by which 
he will probably wm the game, by his band, crib^ and 
next hand. 

If you are dealer, and your adversary has above bis 
complement of points, you must play your game ao- 
'cordingly. Thus, if you have good cards, endjeavoor 
to make as many points as possible by pairing, fifteens, 
&c. On the contrary, if your cards are indifierent, 
you must play oflF to prevent youx adversary ftom ob- 
taioiug points. 
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Son)etunes eight card cribbage it played ; tiut vwtf 
teldom. 

Some ingenious people in London kiTented a |^ma. 
which they called playing cribbage by htfcliney coacheej 
thus, two persons seating themselves at a windoir, one 
takes all the coaches from the right, the other all liroiii 
the left, the figures on the doors being reckoned as cards 
in show, and every servant at the back of iba comJf 
celled a noddy, and scored for 
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THE GAME OF MATRIMONY. 



The Game of' Matrimony is playe<i with an entiit 
p<ick of cardg, t>y any number of persons, from five to 
fourteen. I'he game consists of five chances, vis. 

Matrimony, which is king and queen. 

Confederacy, king and knave. 

intrigue, queen and knave.' 

Pair, two aeee, or two kings, fyc. 

Be.st, which is thtf ace uf diamonds, after which any 
other ace is so considered, then king of diamonds, &a 

'i'hese several changes are marked on a board of 
sheet of paper, thus : 

^ 

Best. 



a 

o 



Intrigue* 
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• 

This game is generally played with counters. E^ch 
player has a number given him : the dealerlhcn puts as 
many of them as be' pleases, on either, or ail of these se- 
veral cliances, and the other players are obliged to stake 
th& same number of counters, except one : that is, U 
the jdealer stakes twelve, the company lay on eleven 
each. After this is done, the dealer deals each persoh 
two cards, beginning with the person on his left, who is 
elder hand. He then deals round again ons card to 
each, which is turned up, and if any one should have the 
ace of diamonds so turned up, he takes the whole pool. 
It is necessary to observe, that the ace of diamonds iq 
hand, is of no more value than any other card. If it is 
not turned up, then each person discovers his cards, and 
kf they have matrimony, confederacy, &c. each draws 
whatever number of counters there may be on that point. 
When two or more persons happen to have a similar 
osnibination, in that case, the eldest hand has the pre* 
fefence ; and should there be no chance gained, it stands 
over to the next deaL 
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, THE GAME OF CASSINO. 

'^HB Game of Cassioo is played with. an entire jmtk 
of cards, generally by four persons, but Bometmies by 
Ibrm, and often by twa 

TmiuutedintKe.CrameofCas9ino. 

Oreat Cusmo, the ten of diamonds, which reckons 
fiur two points. 

Little Gusuio, the two of spades, which reckons for 
onepoint. 

jiie CuriSf is when you have a greater AMte than 
TOur adversary, and reckons for three points. 

The SpadeSt is when you have the majority of thai 
suit, and reckons for one point. 

The Aces ; each of which reckons for one point 

Lurched^ is whim your adversary has won the g^mt 
before you have gained six points. 

LAWS OF THE GAME. 

The dealer and partners are deteftnined by cutting, 
as at whist. 

The dea) is not lost when a card is faced by tf|e dealer, 
unless in the first round before any of the four cards 
are turned up on the table ; and if a card should be 
faced~in the pack before any of the said four are turned 
up, it is a new deal 

If any person plays with less than four cards, he must 
abide by the loss ; and should a card be found under 
_the table, the player whose number is deficient is obliged 
to take it. 

' AU the cards being dealt, those remaining on the ta- 
ble, unmatched, belong to the player who last took up. 
If each ^laj'er possesses an -equal portion of the 
cards, that is, iwenty six each, neither can score any 
points that game. 

When each player has reckoned his game, that is th« 
points that may ari|e from either of (be cassinos* the 
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cardSf the spad«s, or the aces, the tester number must 
be subtracted from the greater: ^sthus: suppose you 
have great cassino and two aces^ which make, four 
points, and your adversary has iittie cassino, the cards, 
the spa'aes, and two aces, which make seven points, he 
0aly marks three, as your four points must be deducted. 

You must never examine the cards taken up, unless 
you suspect a mistake, when you must challenge it im- 
mediately, otherwise you cannot claim it. 

If you are lurched, you lose a double stake, pnyvided 
you do not agree to the contrary before you commence 
the game. 

Method qfde€dingt wiih rules /or playing^ ^e. 

1. Eleven points constitute the game ; and six is the 
lurch. These eleven points are thus calculated : 

Great Cassino 2 

Little Cassino 1 

The four aces, one point each . . . • •> 4 

The majority of spades . ~ . . 1 

The majority of cards ......... 3 

The sweep before the end of the game, when ) 
a player can match all on the board, also > 1 
reckons/or "S 

2. On the commencement of the game, each party 
cuts for deal, which is determined as at the game of 
whist. The dealer then gives each player one card, and 
turns up one on the board, and thus, alternately each 
player has four cards, and four on the board. It is only 
on the first deal, that^ny cards are turned up on the 
board. 

3. When the cards are thus dealt, examine your hand, 
and also those on the board, in order to see if you can 
pair them, or make up a number of pips from the cards' 
on the table, equal to thecatd you lay down ;- if so, you 
take them up, aud place them before you with their 
ft/ces downwards. 

4 Always remember to take up spades-jn preference . 
.to any other suit. 

5. Always endeavour to remember the cards p^aved 
mnd those which remain in ; which will be of great «er* 
vice to you in playing. 

0. When by playing a card you can match all on the 
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bosrd, that it, snppOM they &i« eight or ten caids, whidi 
wilt make three or four distioct tens, and you play a 
ten, you take them all up, and in consequence of clear- 
ins <^ board, you are entitled to add one point to youi 



7. If yon cannot pair, nor take up any cards, tbea 
play euch a card as will not assist to make up an eight, 
nine, or ten, Slc when this is the case, it is best to play 
a pictured card, or a small one, but not an ace. 

8. Prorided you hc^d a pair, atnd a similar card is on 
the table, in that case, you should, if the fourth is out, 
(hot not otherwise.) lay down one of them, wait yout 
turn to play the other, and then take up the three to- 
est tier. 

* 9l Take up the card laid down by your adversary In 
pre fere n ce to any other on the table. 

10. Forbear to play a ten, or a two, while great or lit- 
tle cassino remain in. 

11. if you have a pair, play one of them. 

12. Take up as many cards as you possibly can with 
MMcard^ and try to win the last cards. 

13. Even if you should have it in your power to play 
your cards to advantage, nevertheless avoid doing it, 
when it may give your adversary an opportunity of 
clearing the board. 

14. When you happen to take up a pair, always en- 
deavour to separate them, by placing them in difierent 
parts of the cards before you, in order to prevent their 
Cuming in pairs the next deal. 

13. Attend to the adversaries* score, and if possible 
prevent them front saving their lurch, even though yoa 
should otherwise memingly get less yourself; particu- 
lar! v if yon can binder them from sweeping the board. 

I& When four persons play, each has a partner the 
aame as at whist, and the game is marked in a similar 
. nanner, allowing the subtraction above mentioned. 

17.^ When three persons play, each party scores sepa- 
rately, and the two lowest add their points together, cuad 
anbtract them from the highest. - 

18. When two persons play, each party marks for 
himself; allowing also for the subtraction before men- 
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THE GAME OF JIEVERSIS. 



The Game of Reversis is played by four persons, each 
naving a box, containing six contracts, reckoned as for* 
ty- eight Ash each, twenty counters Fix feet each, and 
thirty two fish, making in all four hundred fish; the two 
pools, called the great and ihe little quinola pools, (the 
great one to be under the little) are always to be placed 
CD the dealer's right hand. 

LAWi q/* iht Game of Reversis, 

1. Whoever misdeals, loses his deal. 

2. If any person takes his card «&ithout having put 
out to the discard, the deal is void. 

3. The eldest hand takes caie that all the players have 
put their stakes into the pools ; if he does not, he niAst 
make good the deficiency. 

4. I'he discard cannot be changed after being put cut. 

6. The elder hand must not play a card till the dis- 
card js complete ; should he have played, he is permit- 
ted, if nobody jias played to it, to take it up, and pfay 
another. , 

6. No one may play before his turn. 

7. If at the end of the game, there should be an errcT 
in the discard, the deal must be mad? again. 

■8. It is too late to ask for any payments after the cardt 
are cut. 

9. The player who throws down his game, conceiv- 
ing he can win the remaining tricks, is to pay for any, 
ace or quinola that Jias or can be placed or given ; and, 
in case of undertaking a reversis, the.person who might 
break it can oblige htm to play the cards as he who can 
break it «hall ditect. . 
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IOl If a plajA, whether thmknig he has won the 
party or not, ask for the aces or quinolae led out, before 
tlie person who has really won the party has demanded 
them, he is to pay for him who might otherwise have 
been called upon to pay. 

11. Before you play a card, it is always allowable to 
ask how the cards have been played, but it is not per- 

- mitted to observe it to others who may not make the 
inquiry. 

12. The player may examine all bis own tricks at 
any time, but not look at those of any other person, ex- 
cept the last trick. * 

Method qfpiayinf^f RuJa qf the Gttme, 4^ ^ ^ 

1. In playing this game, -the tens must be taken out 
from a pack of cards; the deal is to the right; three 
cards are given to each player the first round, and four 
to the dealer; afterward always four, so that the fion- 
dealers will have eleven cards each, and the dealer 
twelve, with three remaining, which are placed singly 
in the middle of the table opposite to each non dealer, 
who is to put a card, under the pools, and replace it 
witii the card that is opposite to him on the table : the 
dealer likewise puts out one, but does not take in; 
shoi/ld, however, thfee remises or stakes be io the pools, 
then it is in any pjayer*s option to take a card er nor; 
if he does not, he may see the card, before the same is 
placed to the discard ; then, previous to playing an/ 
card, the opposite parties exchange one with each 
other. 

2. The cards rank as at whist, and the points in the 
tricks are forty, each ace reckoning four, king three, 
queen two, and knave one. ' * . 

3. The points in the discard, which form the partj, 
reckon as in the tricks, except the ace of diamonds, and 
the knave of hearts, as great quinola ; the former reck- 
oning five, and the latter four. The player having the 
fewest points wins the party. If two should happen 
to have the same number of points, then he who has 
the fewest tricks has the preference ; if points and 
tricks are equal, then h6 who dealt last wins ; but ho - 
who has not a trick has the preference over a trick with- 
out points: and the espagnolette played, and won, 
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gains the pHrtj in preference to tbe last dealer. When 
every trick is «nade by tbe same person, there is no 
party ; and this is called making the reversis. 

4. Tbe> great quiinola pool is to consist of twenty-six 
iish, and to be renewed every time the. same is cleared, 
or has fewer in<it than tbe twenty- six ; this stake is at- 
tached to the knave of hearts, or great quinola, which 
cannot be put to the discard, unless there are three 
stakes, or a hundred fish in the pool. The littie qui- 
Dola pool, consisting of thirteen fish, attached to the 
queen of hearts, as little qiiinola, is to be renewed in 
the same manner, in proportion as the other, and the 
little quinola cannot be put to the discard, unless there 
fire three stakes, or fifty fish in the pooL 

5. Each time either or both of the qijinolas are pla- 
ced or played on a renounce, they are entitled to the 
stakes attached to them, except when there are three 
stakes in the pool, then tbe great quinola is to receive a 
hundred' fish, and the littie quinola fifty. On the con- 
trary, each time the quinolas are forced, the stakes are 
to be paid in the same proportion as Ihey would have 
been redeived, except in the single instance of the per- 
son who played the quinolas making thq rever-sis, when 
the quinola, to be entitled to any benefit, must -be played 
before the two last tricks. 

€. Every trick must her made by one person to make 
tbe reversis, which is undertaken when the first nine 
tricks are gained by the same person ; there is an end 
(ff the party, and of the quinolas if held by him, except 
he has played both or either of them before the two last 
tricks ; but, on the contrary, should his reversis be bro- 
ken, he is then not only to pay the reversis broken, but 
the stakes to the pools, for the quinolas he may have 
played before the reversis was undertaken. All conso- 
lations which are paid for aces or quinolas,- by the per- 
son undertaking tbe reversis, are to be' returned oa 
winning it. ^ 

7. The espagnolette is either simply four aces, three 
aces and one quinola, or two aces and two quinolas. 
The player having tlie same, has a right to renounce in 
every suit, during the whole gam%' and if he jCan avoid 
winning any trick, and there is no reversis, he of course 
wins the party in preference to him who is better pla- 
ced ', but if he is obliged to win a trick, he then pays 
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ibe party to the other, and returns the coosolatknS' ha 
may have received for aces or quinolas ; acid if he baa 
a quinola^ be must pay the stake to the pool, instead of 
receiving it. The player having the espagnolettcf is ^ 
lit>erty to -waive his privilege,- and play his game as a 
common one, but forfeits th^t privil^e the monient be 
bas nsnounced playing in suiL The player of ibe es- 
pagnolette receives'consolaiion in any part of the gamei 
if he forces the quinoia. 

8. When the reversis is won or broke, the espagnol- 
ette pays singly for all the company. When the person 
holding the espagnolette can break the reversis, he is 
paid, as hefore mentioned, by the persons whose rever- 
sis he broke. If the espagnolette has placed his qui- 
noia, and there is a reversis either made or broken, he 
is not to receive the stake ; foe when the reversis is at- 
tempted, the stakes are neither received nor paid, ex- - 
cept'by him who undertakes the same. If, by another 
player having the ace or king of hearts, the espagnol- 
ette' has,'in any pait of the game, either of his quioolas 
forced, he pays the stake and his consolation to him who 
forces, except there is a reversis. 
' 9. The dealer always puts two fish into the great qui- 
noia pool,' and one into the little ; besides which every 
player, at the commencement,, puts into the forir.£r six 
fish, and into the latter three; and each time the stakes 
are drawn, or when there are fewer fish in the pool than 
the original stake, the pool mtist be replenished as at 
first. To the points in the discard, four are to be added 
for the party. The person who gives an ace upon a re- 
nounce, receives a fish from the person who wins the 
trick : if it happens to be the ace of diamonds, he re- 
ceives twa The person who forces an ace, receives 
the same payments from all the players. 

10. The great quinnla placed upon a renounce re- 
ceives six fish ; the little quinoia three ; and if either 
of them is forced, the person wbo forces receives the 
< same payment fmtn each player ; and these payments 
are made tmmediaiely with asking for them. 
- II. One or more aces, or either of the quinolas play- - 
ed or led out, pay the sarpe as if they had been forced 
to the person who wins the party, but it is for him to 
recollect or demand them. When either ace or quinoia 
Ve placed, plajed, or first card led out, it is called a Ux 
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bonne^ and are played double, aod all payments what* 
ever are double, to the person who sits opposite. 

12. The payment for the reversis made^or broke is 
eighty fish ; each player paying twenty, and the oppo- 
site party forty when the reversis is made : but when 
broken, the whole is paid by the person whose reversis 
is broken ; that is, he pays the person breaking it ex- 
jactly the same number of fish he would have received 
bad be won it. 
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. THE GAME OF PUT. 

Thb Game of Put is played with an entire pack of 
cards, generally by two, sometimes by three or four 
persons, ki U^is game the cards rank differently in va- 
lue from all others ; a tray being the best, then a two, 
Ihen an ace, then king, queen, &c. 

Laws qf the Gume. 

1. When the dealer accidentally discovers avy of hit- 
adversary's cards, the adversary may demand a new 
caesil. 

2. When the dealer discovers any of bis own cards 
' in dealing, he must abide by the deal. 

3. When a faced card is discovered during the deal, 
Ihe cards must be reshuffled^ and -dealt again. 

4. If the dealer gives his' adversary more cards than 
ars necessary, the advei^sary may call a fresh deal, or 
he may suffer the dealer to draw the extra cards from 
bis hand. 

5. If the dealer gives himself more cards than are 
his due, the adversary may add a point to his game, 
and call a fresh deal if he pleases, or draw the eztis 
cards from the dealer's hand. 

6. No bystander must Interfere, under penalty oi 
paying the stakes. 

. 7. Either party saying, ** 1 put,** that is, I play, can- 
not retract, but must abide the event of the game, or 
pay the stakes. 

Two handed Pui. 

The game consists of five points : they are generally 
marked with counters or money^ as at Whist. 

On the commencement of the game, the parties cut 
for deal, as at Whist. The deal is made'by giving three 
cards, one at a time, to each player. The non- dealer 
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tlMn examines his cards, and if he thinks them bad, he 
is at liberty to put them upon the' pack, and his adver- 
sary scores one poiut to his game. This^- however, 
should never be done. It is always best to play the first 
card, and whether your opponent wins it, passes it, or 
playrone of equal value to it, (which is called a tie,) 
you are at liberty to put, or not, just as you please, and 
your adversary only wins one point. 
^ if your opponent should say' " I put,** you are at 
liberty either tu play or not. If you do not play, your 
adversary adds a point to his game ; and if you da 
play, whoever wins three tricks, or two out of three^ 
wins five points, which is the game. It sometimes hap- 
pens that each pqrty wins a trick, and the third is a 
tie i in that case neither party scores any thing. 

, Four-handed Put 

Is played exactly the same as two handed, only each 
person has a partner ; and when three cards are dealt 
to each, one of the players gives his partner his best 
card, and throws the other two away ; the dealer is at 
liberty to do the same to his partner, and vice versa. 
The two persons who have received their parlnei^* 
cards play the game, previously discarding their worst 
card, lor the one they have received from their partners 
The game then proceeds as at two-handed Puu 
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THE GAME OF CONNEXIONS. 

Tfu Game of Connexions may be played either by 
three or four person t. If three should play, ten cardt 
are to be given ; but if four, then only eight, which are 
dealt and bear the same value as at whist, with this ex- 
cemion, that diamonds ^re always trumps. 

The connexions are formed in the following manDer: 

1. By the two black aces. 

2. The aoe of spades, and king of hearts. 
H. The ace of *clubs, and king of hearts. 

For the first connexion two shillings are drawn (jrom 
the pool; for the second one shilling, for the third six- 
pence, and sixpence for the winner of the majority of 
the.tricks. This is supposing gold to be staked in the 
pool, biM when only silver is posted, then pence are 
drawn. 

A trump played in any round where there in a con- 
nexion wins the trick, otherwise it is gained by tlie 
player of the first card of connexion ; and whenever 
there is a connexion, any fMlowing player may trump 
without incurring a revoke ; and also, whatever suit may 
be led, the person holding a card of connexion is at li- 
berty to play the same : but the others must follow suit, 
if possible, unless one of them can answer the connexion^ 
which should be done in preference. 

No mone}' can be drawn till the hands are finished ; 
then the possessors of thB connexions are to take first, 
according to precedence. 
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THE GAME OF ALL FOURS 

The Game of All Fours is played by two peraoni, 
with an erHire pack of carda. It derives its name'froni 
the four chances therein, for each of which a point it 
' scored — namelj, 

HigK the best tnimp out. 

Zmw; the lowest trump o 

•/bcAif the knave of trump«. 

Game, the majority of pips reckoned for such of the 
following cards as the players have in their respective^ 
tricks, vis. every ace is counted 4, king 3, queen 2, 
knave 1, and ten 10. 

Lmws of the Gamel 

1. If in dealing, the dealer discovers any of the ed* 
versary*s cards, a new deal may be demanded. 

If he discovers any of his own cards, he must abide 
by the same. 

2. if discovered, previous to playing, that the dealer 
has given his adversary too many cards, there must be 
a new deal ; or, if both parties agree, the extra cards 
may be drawn^by the dealer from his 9pponent*s hand: 
and the same if the dealer gives himself too many cards. 
But, in either case, if a single card has been played, 
there must be a new deal. 

3. No person can beg more than once in a band, uo* 
less both parties agree. 

4. In pleying, you must either follow suit or trump, 
on ^nalty of your adversary's adding one point to his 
game. 

5. If either player sets up his game erroneously, it 
must not only be taken down, but the mta^onist is en- 
titled to score four points, or one, as shall have been 
agreed upon. 

6. The person who la^s down a high or a low trump, 
nay inquire whether the' same be high or low. 
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RuUafor Playing 

1. The game consists of ten points. Aftei ciittinc 
for dsal, at which either the highest or the lowest card 
«rin«, as may havj b^en previously agreed' upon, sis 
cards are to be given to each player, either by three or 
one at a time. The tbirieenth card is turned up, and 
is the trump card. 

S. If the card turned up should be a knave, the 
dealer scores one point to his uine. 

3. If the eldest hand should not like the cards deaH 
him, he may say, *' I beg,** when the dealer mu^ either 
give him a point, or deal three more cards to each, an.1 
turn up the seventh for trump : but if that should prove 
of |he same suit as the first turned up, then three cards 
more must be given, and so on until some different suit 
OGCura 

4. The cards rank as at whist, and each playet 
should strive to secure his own tens and court cards, or 
take those of the adversary ; to obtain which, except 
when commanding cards are held, it is usual to play i 
low one ; in order to throw the lead into the opponent*! 
hand. 

5. Ent'Ieavour to make 3K>ur knave as soon as you can. 

6. Low is always scored by the person to whom it 
was dealt ; but jack being the property of whoever cao 
arin or save it, the possessor is permitted to revoke and 
trump with that card. 

7. Win your adversary's best cards when you can, 
either by trumping them, or with superior carat ^f tbs 
lame suit. 
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THE GAME OP SPECULATION. 

Spkculation is a noisy round game. It may be playe'd 
by several persons, with a complete pack of cards, 
ranking the same as at whist, with fish or counters, on 
wbicb such a value is fixed as the company may agree 

The highest trump in each deal, wins the pool ; and 
whenever it happens that not one is dealt, then the com- 
pany pool again, and the event is decid^ by tbe suc- 
ceeding coup^ 

After determining the deal, &c. the dealer pools six 
fish, and every other player four ; in the next place, 
three cards are given taeach by one at a time, and an- 
other turned up for trump ; the cards are not to be look- 
ed at except jq this maqner; the eldest hand shows the 
uppermost catd, which, if a trump, the company may 
speculate upon or bid for ; the highest bidder buyine 
and paying for it, provided the price offered is approved 
of by the seller. 

When this is settled, or if the first card does not 
prove trump, thep the next eldest shows the -uppermost 
card, and so on ; the company speculating as they think 
proper, till all are discovered ; when the possessor of 
the highest trump, whether by purchase or otherwise, 
gains the pool. 

In order to play this game well, little more is required 
than to recollect what superior cards of that particular 
auif have appeared in the preceding deals, a^d calcu- 
lating the probability of the trump offered pn vin| \m 
bigbe^ trump out. 
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THE GAME OF LOTTERY. 

! 

LorrniT may be played by a large company, with 
two complete packs of cards, one for the prices, the 
other, for the tickets, and dealt by any two of the party, 
as the dealer has no advantage. E^cb player takes a 
certain number of counters, on which a settled value ia 
piit : these are placed in a pool, as a fund for the lot- 
tery : after shuffling the cards they are cut from the left 
ban(), one dealer gives each a card, face downwards, 
for the prizes, on which are to be placed different nuia- 
bers of counters from the pool, at the option of the p«^ 
son to whQm such card has been given : afterward ti}e 
second dealer distributes, firom the other pack, a card 
to each player, for the tickets : next the prices are turn- 
ed by one of the managers, and whosoever possess^ a 
corresponding card receives the stake placed thereon, 
and those remaining undrawn aie added to tl*e fund in 
the pool ; the dealers then collect the cards and pro- 
ceed as before, until the fund is exhausted, when the 
party pool agfiin, and those who have more counters 
than they want, receive the difference in mone^r. 

Another method is, to take, at random, three cards 
out of. any pack, and place tliem, face downwards, oa 
a hoard or in a bowl upon the table for prises ; thea 
everj^ player purchases, from the pack, any number of 
cards for tickets as may bn most agreeable, paying a fix- 
•d sum, or certain quantity of counters, for each, which 
are put in different proportions, on the three prizes to 
be gained by those who may purchase corresponding 
»rds ; those not drawn are to be continued till the next 
ieal. 

It ma]^ be played with a single pack, separating \\ into 
wo^di visions,, each containing a red and black suit. 
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GAME OF POPE, OR POPE JOAN. 

Pops, a game somewhat timilar to that of Matrimo- 
ny, (see p. ] 16) is played by any number of people, who 
generally use a board painted for this purpose, which 
may be purchased at most turners* or toy shops. 

The eight of diamonds must first be taken from the 
pack, and after settling the deal, shuffling, &c. the dealer 
dresses the board by putting fish, counters, or other 
•takes, one each to ace, king, queen, knave, and game ; 
two to matrimony, two to intrigue, and six to the nine 
of diamonds, styled Pope. This dressing is, ih some 
Companies, at the individual expense of the dealer, 
though in others, the, players contribute two stakes 
each towards the same. The cards are next to be dealt 
round equally to every player, one turned up for trump, 
and about six or eight left in the stock to form stops; as 
§at example, if the ten of spades be turned up, the nine 
consequently becomes a stop : the four kings, and the 
aeven of diamonds, are always fixed stops, and the 
dealer is the only person permitted, in the course of the 
game, to refer occasionally to the stock for information, 
what other cards are slops in their respective deals. 

f ifcither ace, king, qiieenr or knave happen to be 
turned-up trump, the dealer may take whatever is de- 
posited on that head; but when pope is turned up, the' 
dealer is entitled both to that and the game, besides a 
Make for every card dealt to each player. 

Unless the game be determined by pope being turned 
vp, the eldest hand must begin by playing out as many 
cards as possible ; first the stops, then pope, if he have 
it, and afterward the lowest card of his longest suit, 
particularly an ace, for that never can be led through ; 
the other players are to follow when they can, in se- 
queoce of the same suit, till a stop occurs, and the party 
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haviiu; the stop thereby becomes the eldest band, and 
it to lead accordingly, and so oo, until same persoo 
part whh all his can's, by which he wins the pool, and 
Mcomet entitled besides to a stake for every card not 
played by the others, except from any one holding pope, 
which excuses him from paying; but if pope has been 

Klayed, then the party having held it is not excused, 
[ing and queen iorm what has been denominated Ma- 
trimony ; qaeen and knave make Intr^ue, when ui th« 
same hand; but neither These, nor ace, king, queen, 
knave, or pope, entitle the holder lo the stakes deposited 
thereon, unless played out ; and no claim can be allow- 
ed after the board be dressed for the succeeding ileal ; 
but in all soch cases the stakes are to remain for futura 
determination. 

This game only requires a little attention to recollect 
what stops have beeii made in the course of the play ; 
as, for instance, if a player b^ns by laying down llw 
eight of clubs, then the seven in another hand forms a 
stop ; whenever that suit be led from any lower card, 
or the holder, when eldest, may safely lay it down. Id 
Arder to clear his hand. 
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THE GAME OF COMMERCE, 

Or this there are two distinct methods of playing, the 
n^w and the old mode. The new way is played by 
any number of persons, from three to twelve, with a 
complete pack of fifty two cards, bearing the same im- 
port as at whist, only the ace is beckoned as eleven. 
Every player has a certain quantity of counters, on 
which a fixed value is put, and each, at every fresh deal, 
lays down one for the stake. Sometimes the game is 
continued until, or finished when, one of the players 
iias lost all the counters given at the commencement; 
but, in order to prevent it from being spun out to an un- 
pleasant length, or concluded too soon, it is often cus- 
tomary to fix the duration to a determinate number of 
tours, or times, that the whole party shall deal once 
each completely roimd. 

After determining the deal, the dealer, styled also the 
banker, shufHes the pack, which is to be cut by the left- 
hand player; then three cards, either all together, or 
one by one, at the dealer*s pleasure, are given to each 
person, beginning on the right hand, but none arc to he 
turned up. If the pack prove fiilse, or the deal wrong, 
ot should there be a faced card, then there must be a 

fre4i deal. 

At this game are three parts: 1st, that which tafciM 
place of all others, called the tricon, or three cards of 
the same denomination, similar to pafr*ioyal at crib- 
bage: 2dly, the next in rank is the sequence, or three 
following cards of the same suit, like tierce at piquet ; 
and lastly, the point, being the greatest number of 'pips 
on two or three cards of a suit in any one hand ; of all 
jvhich parts the highest disannuls the lower. 
After the cards have been dealt round, the banker In- 
. quires. Who will trade ? which the players, begirt^ing 
with the eldest hand,u8uallyand separately answer, by 
layiDg, i^ r«<iy men«y, or I barter, Tradmg for 
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HMNMy is giving a card and a counter lo the banker, who 
places the card under the siockf or remainder of the 
pack* styled itie bank, and returns in lieu thereof anol 
Iher card from the lop. The counter is profit to the 
banker, who, consequently, trades with the stock free 
from expense. Barter is exchanging a card without 
jpay with the next right-hand player, which must not 
be refused, and so on : the party trade alternately, tiH 
one of them obtains the object aiYned at, and thereby 
•tops the commerce ; then all show their hands, and th€ 
highest (ricon, sequence, or point, wins the pool. The 
player who first gains the wished for tricon, &.c. should 
•how the same immediately, without waiting till tb« 
others begin a fresh round : at\d if any one choose to 
stand on the hand dealt, and shows" it without trading, 
none of the junior players can trade that deal ; and if 
the eldest band stands, then, of course, no person caa 
trade. 

The banker always ranks as eldest hand, in case of 
neither tricon nor sequence, when the game is decided 
by the point. Whenever the banker does not gain the 
pool, then he is to pay a coonier to that player who ob- 
tains the same : and if the banker possesses tricon, se- 
quence,' or point, and does not win the pool, because 
another plaver has a better hand, in respect to the point, 
then he is to give a counter to every player. 

Commerce, the old way, is played by several persons 
together, every one depositing a certain sum in the pool, 
and receiving three fish, or counters, each, on which a 
value is fixed ; as, suppose sixpences are pooled, the 
counters thenaare rated one penny or three halfpence 
each, so as to leave a sum for that player who gains the 
final sweep, ^fier determining the deal, three cards, 
by one' at a time, beginning on the left hand, are given 
to everv player, and as manv turned up on the board. 

This game is cained, as at the other, by pairs royal, 
sequences, or flushes : and should the three cards turned 
up be such ajs the dealer approves of. he may, previous 
to looking at the hand dealt to himself, take those so 
turned up in lieu of his own : but then he mpst abide 
by the same, and caanot afterward exchange any dur- 
ing fhat deal. 

All the plavers, beeinninf^ with the eldest hand, may, 
»n rotation, change any card or cards in their possession 
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fbt such M lie turned up tm ihe table,- striving tbereby 
to make pairs- royal, sequences, or flushes, and so on 
hound again, till all have, refused to change, or are sa- 
tisfied ; but every person once standing cannot change 
again that deal. Finally, the hands are all shown, and 
tiie possessor of the highest pair-royal, Slc. or the eldest 
hand, if there be more than one of the same value, 
takes the sum agreed upon out of the pool, and the per- 
son having the worst hand, puts one fish, or counter, - 
therein, called Gomg* up. The playei whose three are 
first gone off^ has the liberty of purchasing one more, 
called Bteying a korse^ for a sum as agreed, usually one- 
third of the original stake, to be put into the pocrf. A& 
ter that, every player, whose fish are all gone, sits by 
tiir the game be concluded, which finishes by the person 
who continues the longest on the board, thereto gaining 
the pool| or final sweao. 
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THE GAME OF PAM-LOO. 

Tbk game of Pam-loo luay be played by four, five, 
■iz, or seven persons. Five or six is the best number. 
If there be less than five, a loo will seldom happen, and 
If more than six, the pack will frequently be insufilcient 
A complete pack is used, and the cards rank the same 
ms in Whist, except the knave of clubs, which is called 
Pam. 

Expkmidian of Tami. 

» 

Pam^ is the knave of clubs, and ranks above every 
other cai'd in the pack. It is subject to no laws, but 
may be played on any suit, at any time, even though you 
have in your hanu the suit which is led. When led, it 
always commands trumps, but when trumps are led, 
you are not obliged to play it, even if you have no trump. 
If you hold pam, you cannot be looed. If para is turned 
for the tramp card, clubs are trumps. 

Pool The pool consists of the fish or counters, which 
are paid for the deals, and of the sums forfeited by those 
who wer,e looed the preceding hand. 

Flush is 'five cards, all of one suit. 

Pam flush is four flush cards and pam. 

Blaze is five face or court cards. 

'Pam blaze is four blaze cards and pam. 

The person holding the best flush or - blaze outuHnt 

all the money in the pool ; and each other person that 

stood is looed, unless hebas either pam, a flush, or a 

blase. — They rank in the following order : 1st, a |Mcin- 

flushf or pom-blaze; — 2d, h flush of trumps ;--3d, any 

. other flush; — ^4tfi, a blaze; — and if there he two or 

more equal flushes or blazes out, the eldest is the best. 

^ £00. The loo is the sum put up by any one th^t i« 

Jooeti, and is either limited or unlimited :— when unli- 

"Jited, a person ia looed for the whole amount of the 
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pool ;-->if limifedf be is looed for do more thso a cer- 
tain sum, Dreviously agreed up,on, generally about five 
times the deal ; but he is never looed for more thj^ the 
pool. 

Pom be ehfil is said by any one holding the ace and 
king of rrump^ when be leads or plays either of them ; 
in which case/ as it is impossible that he should be 
looed, the person holding pare will not play it on either 
of them. If the ace has b^n played, in a previous 
trick, a pesson holding the king and queen has the same 
privilege. The person, however, that holds pam, has a 
right to play it m the above case if he pleases; but it 
would, generalfy, be very bad play. 

To play Jin- the good, or /or the good of the loo, is to 
play in such a manner as to loo as many as possible, 
without any regara to making tricks. This should al- 
ways be done when you are safe; and for this purpose, 
you ought generally to lead a trump. 

To be se/e^ is when you have won &trick, or are sure 
of winning one. 

Wmner's lift is said, to prevent the last player from 
wasting a good card, by taking a trick from one who is 
already 'safe ; or it is said by one who has already .taken 
« trick, when he leads or plays a card which is the se- 
cond best in, in order to prevent the person whu may 
hold the best card, from playing it on that trick ; as 
by reserving this best card, some other person' may be 
looed. 

A revoJu is when a person, who has suit, does not 
play it. 
A sure card is one, that is sore of taking a trick. 
A must. To have a must, is a method of playing 
the game, in which it is a rule, that whenever there is 
only the deal to be played for, every person is obliged 
to stand in order to make a loo for the next hand. As 
often atf this happens, it is a must 

Description qfthe Qame. 

The game of Pam-loo is played with the assiststnce 
of counters. One of the party, who is called the cashier^ 
delivers to each player a certain number of fish or coun- 
ters, which the cashier is obliged, at the end of tlfo 
game, to ndeam, at the same value at which they were 
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delivered. Two kinds of counters are sufi&cient, of 
which the larger may b^ c-onsidered as equal to five of 
the smaller, or their value. 

The cards arexut by each player for the deal ; and 
the person who cuts tb» lowest card is to deal first Id 
cutting, the ace is lowest. After the first deal, each per- 
son deals in turn, as in Whist. 

The dealer having paid five fish for his deal, the cards 
are shuffled by every one ;who chooses, the dealer nav* 
ing a right to shuffle them last ; the back is then cut by 
the person at the dealer's right hand. The dealer then 
distributes five cards to each person, beginning on bis 
left hand ; as many at a time as he pleases, provided 
they be dealt equally ; usually two cards the first round, 
and three the second. He then turns the trump from 
the top of the pack, and plsi^is it foce upwards, upon 
the table. The trump card belongs to the dealer, which 
makes his number six. 

The dealer must now ask each person round the 
board, beginning at his left hand, if he stands. If he 
does, he says yes, or signifies it by knocking on the ta- 
ble. If he does not stand, he throws up his cards into 
the middle of the table. Having asked round the board, 
the dealer declares whether be stands himself, or not. 
He then asks the first person that stood, on bis left, bow 
many cards he calls, who immediately discards as many 
from his hand as he pleeses, and receives an equal num- 
ber from off the top of the pack. 

When all that stand have discarded, and received 
their several calls, the dealer, if he stood, takes up his 
five cards, with the trump, (which he may now mix 
with his others.) and discarding as many as he please^ 
takes an ecpial number from the pack. Having six 
cards, he must next throw away the least valuaMe one 
in his hand, which will reduce it to the proper number. 

if tliere is a flush or a blaze, it must not be shown; 
and the best takes the pool. AH the others, that stood, 
fire looed ; unless any one holds pam, or another flush 
or blaze, the loos (if there be any) and the deal being 
put into the pool, the game is continued by a new deal. 
Five fish are paid bv the dealer at every deal. 
^ If no one have a flush or blaze, the elder hand leads 
a card, to which the rest are obliged to follow suit, it 
«ey have itj otherwise they may trump. The best 
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card wins the trick; and the winner leads again; and ao 
Otif till the five tricks are played. 

If any. person win, neither of the five tricks, be is 
looed. i hose who win the tricks diyide the money 
played for, which is divided into five equal parts, and 
each trick takes a dividenfl. The loos and deal heing 
then paid as before, the game is cootioued by a new 
deal. 

Another method of playing is, never to divide the 
pool, unless some one is looed. This keeps a loo always 
ou the table. 

Another method of playing is, to pay six fish for every 
dfeal, one of which and a proportion of the loos, is put 
into a separate box ; and the fish contained in this box 
gradualfy accumulate, till some one has a pam-flusti, 
which entitles him to the whole. 



Laws of iht Qamu, — 0/ Dealing. 

Each person at the table has a right to shuffle the 
cards, but it is usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealer after. 

The dealer has a right to shuffle them last. 

In cutting, two cards at Jeast must be cut. 

It is the dealer's duty tQ. see that each persoit pays his 
loo, before he turns the trump; as he is responsible to 
the company for all that may be deficient. 

If the ctealer permit any one to deal for him, to give 
out cards, or to assort his hand, and any error be com- 
mitted, the dealer is accountable, as if he had made the 
'error himself. 

The cards must oe dealt regularly round, b^inning 
on the left hand of the dealer, and an equal number at 
a time to each person. 

As often as the dealer makes a misdeal, it is at his 
option either to pass the deal, or to pay and deal again. 

If a misdeal be discovered before the trump is turn- 
ed, it is no deal. 

If a card is faced in the pack, or be turned up in deal- 
ing, unless it be a trump card, it is no deal. 

If there are too many or too few jcards, it is no deal. 

JJo one may take up, or look at his cards till the trump 
is turned : when this is the case, the dealer, if be should 
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bappn to misdeal, has a ri^t to deal a§aiii, without 
paying 

if the dealer, instead of tinning the trump, pots h 
Akce downwards upon bis own cania, he loses his deaL 

Whoever deals out of bis turn, or twice successively* 
and recollects himself hefore he looks at his cards, 019. 
compel the proper person to deal. 

No one can claim his right to deal alter be has seeo 
his card?. 

Any person having signified, in answer to the dealer, 
that he does or does not stand, he cannot afterward aim 
his Miy, without Um consent of the resL And if aH 
should throw up- to the dealer, and he, not observii^ 
that no one stands, should throw up also, h« cannot a^ 
terward correct himself; but the nK»ej must lie, to be 
played for in the next deaL 

It is the duty of the dealer to see that each person 
discards the snme number that he calls for. 

If any person takes in his cards, without having put 
out the discard, it is a misdeal. 

No person can discard twice ; and the discard can- 
not be changed, after being put out : he cannot alter bn 
call, or make a difierent discard. 

No person, in throwing up, discarding, or m any 
other a'ay, has a right to face or show any of the 
^ards. 

No one can, at any time, look over any cards, eithd 
jf the pack, or of those which have been discarded. 

If a card be &ced in answering a call, any one that 
stands, has a right to call for a new deal, except he, by 
whose fault the card was freed ; and if the dealer was 
in 6iult, he must pay or pass the deaL 

The dealer should leave his trump card tipon the ta- 
ble, till it is his turn to cfdl : after which no one has a 
right to ask what the trump card was; though he may 
ask what are trumps. 

If. at the end of the game, there should be an error 
in the discard, there must be a new deal, and the dealer 
must pay, or pass it ; because it is his duty to see that 
«ecb discard is correcL 
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Of Playing, 

The elder band must not lead till the cliicard js com 
plete ; and should he have played, he is permitted, if 
npbody has played to hla card, to take up the same, and 
play another. 

• No one should play out of his turn ; and any card so 
played cannot be. taken up again. 
. _ A card once shown in- playing, must be played, pro* 
Tided it does not cause a revoke. 

If anyvone is sure of winning every ^remaining trick, 
he may sbi&w his cards; but he is then liable to have 
them calleH. 

A person may at any time examine all his own tricks, 
but not those of «ny other, except the la«t trick that was 
played. 

No one, during the piay, may declare how many or 
what trumps are out or in^ or what cards have ^n 
played. 

If any one call Pam be civU, when lie has no right to 
do it, that trick may he afieicwsird played over again, 
mnd para be put upon the ace or king so played. 

Of Partnership, 
» 
There can be no partnership betweetk any two or 
mor^ persons at the table. . 

CaUcHlatumi, " 

1. There are 16 blase cards in the pack, and 36 whicX 
are not. 

2. There are 13 flush oArds of clubs, aiad 39 vhich 
are not. 

3. There are 14 flush cards of spades, hearts, and di- 
amonds, and 38 which are not : because pam is a flush 
card to any suit 

^-CkmaequenUy — 

If you hold 4 blase cards, and call 1 foi a blace (if 
lb« trump is not a blase card) it is 34 to 12, or about ^ 
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to 1, that you do not obtain i€ But if the trump if a 
blase card, it is 35 to 11, or about 3 to 1 agaiost you. 

If you hold 4 blaze cards, as above, and being dealer, 
call 2, for a blaze, it ia, in the first instance, 34 to 34, or 
about 3 to 2, against you ; and in tbe second instance, 
35 to 22, or alxiut 5 to 3 against yon. 

If you hold 4 flush cards of clubs, and call 1 for a 
flush, (if the trump card is not of the suit you want) it 
Is 37 to 9, or about 5 to 1, that you do not obtain it 
But if the trump is of the the suit you want, it is 38 to 
8, or about 5 to 1, against you. 

If you hold 4 flush cards of ckibs, as above, anH be* 
ing dealer, call 2 for a flush, it is, in the first instance, 
37 to 18, or about 2 to 1, against you; ai>f in tbe se- 
cond instance, 38 to 16, or about 5 to 2, against you.^ 

If you hold 4 flush cards, of spades, hearts, or dia- 
monds, and call I for a flush, (if the trump card is not 
of the suit you want) it is 36 to 10, or about 7 to 2, 
that you do not obtain it. But if the trump Is of the 
suit you want, it is 37 to 9. or about 4 to 1, against you. 

If you hold 4 flush cards, of spades, hearts, or dia- 
monds, as above, and being dealer, call 2 for a flush, it 
is, in the first instance, 36 to 20, or about 5 to 3, agplost 
you ; and In tbtf second instance, 37 to 18, or about S 
to 1, against you. 

In running lor pam, if you call 6 cards. It is 46 to 6, 
or about 8 to h that you do not obtain it ; if you call 
5, it is 46 to 5, or about 8 to 1, against you : if you 
call 4, i( Is 46 to 4, or about 12 to 1 againat you ; and 
soop. 

Of Fhtdia and. Blaxet. 

From the preceding calculations, it appears that the 
chance of obtaining a blase, in calling one or two cards. 
Is greater than that of obtaining a flush, in tbe propor- 
tion of about 4 to 3. This alone would render it safer 
to stand on four blase, than on four flush cards. But 
there are other considerations, which make the running 
for a blase, in preference to a flush, advisable. In the 
first- place, if you are elder-hand, the chance is greatly 
in favour of your calling a trump; so that unless your 
four flush cards are trumps, there is no prohahility of 
your obtaining a flush : but tbe elder hand is as likely 
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«.. K^ ^ to call* a blaze card. Tn the second place, 

a flush is generally composed of low cards. And in the 
last jslace, a flush coiuaios only one suit ; and, thwe- 
fore, if you miss of a flush, you have barely the chance 
of taking a trick in 'that one suit only ; but a blase is 
generally composed of high cards in each suit, and, . 
therefore, in running for a blaze, if you should not ob- 
tain it, you have nevertheless a great chance of gietting 
safe 00 one of your four blaze Hoards. 

OF STANDING YOUR HAND. 

General Remarks. 

The game of Pam-loo differs from other games gene* 
rally played at cards, in one material point ; which is, 
that any person, after examining his hand, may play it 
o# not as he pleases. If he throws up, he neither wins 
nor loses ; if he plays, he must calculate either to wiQ 
tit Xo lose. From this peculiarity in the game, a cool- 
ness aqd command of temper is of the utmost irpport- 
ance. It is of less consequence to know bow to play 
' the cards well, than it is to know when to stand, and 
when to throw up. 

VoH cannot be too, often reminded to be cautious of 
standing'on a doubtjful or indifferent hand. There is very 
little dependence to be placed on the cards which you 
may call in ; and you had better throw up too often than 
run imprudent risks. It is in this that the great art of 
winning consists. A person of a warm and impetuous 
temper seldom wins, let him know the rules oifth^game 
ever so well. If he has been fortunate in standing on 
B bad hand, he is too confident of future success ; — if 
he has been unfortunate, he runs greater risks. With the 
foolish hope that his luck will turn ; or he becomes pe- 
tulant, and stands on a worthless hand, merely from ill- 
bumour. Both extremes should be avoided with the • 
utmost caution. A person who has the command of 
his temper, and is governed solely by judgment and pru- 
aence^ who is not too much elated by good fortune, nor 
too much depressed by bad, possesses a great advan- 
tage. He must have an uncommon run of bad luck. If 
he does not come off winner^ even in the company of 
much better players. 

10 
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No invariable rules can be given when to stand, ot 
erhen to throw up. Reference must always be had to 
the state of the loo. For example, if the loo be limited 
lo twenty fish, and there are five times that amount in 
.the pool, a pers<»n will then stand, when he would not 
if there were only twenty fish in the pool ; because he 
is sure of losing no more than twenty, and be has the 
chance of winning a hundred ; apd lif be takes only one 
trick, lie wins as much as he risks. 

In order to know when to stand or not, it is very n«P 
eessary to keep the irun of the cards ; and he who does 
it, possesses an important advantage over thoae who 
do not. 

Of keqring ths Run tfHu Ckards. 

In this game, so little time is taken in playing a hand, 
and the deal goes so briskly round, that the cards are 
■eldom shuffled so as materially to alter the situation 
they were in when packed. A person, therefore, who 
observes how they were played ; what tricks one per- 
son took, and of what cards those tricks consisted; in 
what manner they were collected, and in whatorde- 
they were packed together j what suit was trumps, anc 
whether many were out or not ; whether they were al'. 
played together, or much scattered ; what particulai 
cards were played on or near the high trumps ; whetbei 
one person took all the tricks at trumps or not, and how 
those tricks were packed ; on what cards pani ws» 
played ; and lasty, in wha^ manner the cards wert 
fhuffled and cut; — if possessing this knowledge, thk 
aanie suit shbuld be trumps the next deal, he can tell 
with tolerable accuracy, from the trump card, what 
cards lie at or near the top of the pack. From the 
same observations, he will be able to. form a correct 
judgment by the cards in his own hand, respecting the 
cards which others hold ; and in like manner, from the 
cards g^hich he calls in, be may calculate, what cards 
others nave called. From this information he will not 
only be govefned in standing and calling, but will know 
in what manner to j>lay his hand. 



I 
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OP SV/iliDING AND CALLING. 

Ellder Hand, 

There is some advantage in being elder hand, beeaim 
he has the first call, and is on that account more l)kely 
than the rest to obtain trumps ; he will therefore stand 
with fewer or lower trumps^ 'than would be prudent in 
the second or (hrrd hand. If he have kept the run of 
the cards, he has particularly the advantage; as he will 
know, from the trump tard, whether he may expect a 
good or a bad call, and stand or throw up acpordmgty. 
The following rules are variable by so many different 
circumstances, that a good player will perceive the im- 
propriety of being always governed by them. They 

- will, however, if attended to, be of service to the Inez- 

. perieoced stranger. 

1. Having pam and one trump, run for trumps. 

2. Having pam and three blaze cards, run for a 
blaze. 

3. HavMig pam and three flush cavds which are not 
trum|>^t run for trumps. 

/L Having ace or king, or quesn of trumps, and oa 
other trump, stand, and run for trumps. 

5. Having only one trump, and that lower than the 
queen, throw up. 

6. Having two low trumps, stand, and run for trumps. 

7. Having four flush cards, not trumps, and your other 
card not a high trump, throw up. 

8. Having four blaze cards, star d, and . run for a 
blaze. 

. 9. Niever stand, unless you can calculate on a flush, 
^ or blaze, or a safe hand of trumps. 

14 Many of the above rules pre founded on the pre* 
sumption, that one or more cards at the top of the paok 
being next to the trump card, are trumps; and conse- 
quently that that the elder hand cannot calculati on 
acy other suit. 

Second^ ihirdt and fourth Honda, 

Though the second, third, and fourth hands do not 
enjoy loroe of the advantages which we have observed 
mii potMised by the first, or elder hand, yet they have 
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oiM adnuitag? from which the elder band is excluded, 
that of better ascertaining how many are likely to standi 
And in this, the third hand has the advantage of tbe 
•econd, the fourth of tbe third, &,c. This knowledge 
is of considerable iTnpnrtance ; lor when few stand, 
jOM may^ venture on a much weaker hand than other* 
wise. 

If you are the last, (before the dealer,) and all befcMe 
you have thrown up, stand, even if you call five cards; 
unless you are sure that the dealer will obtain a flush 
or blase, or has all the high trumps. As a general rule, 
never throw up to the dealer. When there are only 
two that play their hands, it is rare that either of them 
is looed, except it be by a flush or blase. Besides, 
when few stand, there being but a few out, the pack 
must he rich, and you are almost certain of a good call 

1. Having pam and one low trump, diteard Um 
trnmp, and call four cards. 

2. Having pam and three blaze catrds, nm for a bla» 

3. Having pam and three flush cards, run for a flusk 

4. Having ace or king of trumps, and no otl^er trump, 
stand, and run for trumps. 

5. Having only one trump, and that iowar than tfa« 
king, throw up. 

6b Having queen, or knave, and one other tramp, 
fltand, and run for trumps. 

7. Having two low trumps, throw up. 

8. Having three low trumps, stand,^ and run Ibr 
trumps. 

9. Having four flush cards, not trumps, and your, 
other card not a high trump, throw up. 

' 10. Having four blaze cards, stand, and run fort 
blase. 

11. Never stand unless you can calculate on a Hush, 
or blase, or a safe hand of trum|>s. 

12. Some of the above rules difler from those given 
Ibr the elder hand, liecause the second or third hand ii 
not more likely to call trumps than any other suit. 

Dealer, 

The dealer has the privilege of dealing himself ax 
cards (one of which, at least, is al««rays a trump) and 
that of calling six others ; and be knows precisely how 
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many at the board will stand. If many staod before 
hiiii* and he has not a good hand, he will throw up ; but 
if only one or two stand before hiin« he will venture on 
a vury poor ha Ad, even though h« is obliged to call six 
cards. 

1. Having five oi six blase or flush cards, call one for 
pain. 

2. Having four blase or flush cards, stand, and run 
lor a blaze or flush, unless the two which you must die* 
card are high trumps, in which case run for trumps. 

3. Having only three flush or blase cards, not trumps, 
dp not run for a flush or a blase; nor stand, unless you 
hav« other cards to stand on. 

4. Having two high trumps, and four flush cards, run 
Ibr trumps. 

5. Having one high trump, even if it be the ace, and 
four flush cards, run for a flush. . 

6. Having one high trump, and three blase cards, run 
for a blaze. 

7. Having 6nly one or two low trumps, call six cards. 

8. Having three low trumps, run for trumps. 

9. Having pam and two low trumps, run for trumps. 

10. Having pnm and one low -trump^ discard tho 
trump, and call five cards. 

1 1. Having pam and one high trump, run for trumps. 

General Remarks on Calling. 

If but few persons stand, as has been before observ- 
ed, you may safely calculate that few trumps were dealt 
out, and consequently the calls will probably be rich in 
trumps. If, on the contrary, an unusual number stand, 
it is equally certain that nearly all the trumps are out, 
and the calls will consequenily be poor. 

If you stand, and know before you h'ave called, that 
any one has a flush or blase, do not run for trumps, in 
preference to any other suit ; but endeavour to get a 
flush .or blaze, as (he only thing (except pam) that can 
save you. If you have three flush or blase cards, it 
may be well to run for a flush ; 5ut if you have not, it 
will be best to call five cards (or six if you are dealer:) 
as you not only may possibly call a flush or blaze, but 
have also a chance of obtaining pam. 

If you are dealer, be careful, when it comes to youl 
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•wfi u»m to call, to mix the trump card with yoor oCfaw 
emtdB bsfore you assort your hand, or make your di^ 
card ; for gometimes, when you run for a flush or blase. 
* it will be necessary to throw away your trump card ;— 
but in such a case, you should be careful to let no one 

know it 

If yQu are not dealer, and the dealer should leave his 
trump card on *he table till he has made his call, ob- 
serve wWfather hat card be included in his discard or noC 
If it is, you may be sure that he runs either for a blasa, 
or for a flush, in a suit that is not trumps ; and if he do 
not obtain a flush or blase, it is almost certain that he 
has a weak hand. 

Of discarding (he DedUrU sixth Card, 

1. If you have one or more trumps, and have a sio- 
'le card of any other suit, discard that single card, un- 
less it be an-ace. Because when that suit is led, yoo 
will probacy get safe by transposing iL 

2. If you have no trump, discard the lowest card, in 
that suit of which you have the most Because, as you 
cannot trump, you must endeavour to keep a card in 
svery other suit, that you may have as many chances 
as-possible of getting safe. Tou will seldom have more 
than one chance of saving yourself on the same suit 

3. If, however, you have two t>r three high trumps, 
and are sure of getting safe, it will be as well not to dis- 
card a good card, though it be a single card of any suit 
Because, as your high trumps will give you the lead, 
when all the trumps are out, the high cards of othei 
suits will then be nearly as good in your hand as trumps: 

4. Never show the card that you throw out, nor let 
any one know to what suit it belongs. Because, the 
conclusion would be, that it was the ouly card you had 
of that suit ; the elder, hand would, of course, avoid 
leading from that suit ;~whcreas it is for your interest 
that he should lead from it, as you would be almost cei- 
tain, from being last player, of taking the trick by trump. 
Ing it 

Qjr knowing the state of your Adversaries'* Hands, 

In order to play with judgment, it is necessary to have 
some idea of the state o{ each person^s hand. This ii 
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|o be n^aioed* ptrtly from the run of fhe cards, but 
principally from observing what number of cards each 
jjieraon calls in. Some assistance may be derived firom 
the following observations. 

1. If you have been able to keep the run of the cards 
with tolerable accuracy, you may calculate from your 
own call, what are the cards which others have called in. 

2. If any person call for only one card, he probably 
bad four flush or blaze cards (generally the latter) and 
it 18 three to one that they are not trimrps ; so that if 
he does not get a blaze or flush, you may safely calcu- 
late that he has not more than one (rump : it is three to 
one that he has none. 

3. If any one call for two, he probably bad three low 
trumps; and it is three to two that be did not obtaiD 
another trump. 

4. If any person call for three. It is beyond a doubt 
that be had two trumps, one of which, at least, is a 
good one ; and it is an equal chance that he called in 
another trump. 

5. If any one call four, be bad probably either pam, 
ace, or kipg ; and it is about six to five that be called 
in another trump. 

6. The dealer will always stand on a poorer band 
than any other person. 

From these calculations yon may be able to play in 
such a manner, as to get safe. on a weak hand; and 
you may, from the same knowledge, frequently loo one 
or two persons more than you otherwise wouldt 

Of playing T/our Cards. • '- 

In playing your cards, there are three objects which 
you should always have in view. The first, and prin- 
cipal one, is to get safe. Consequently, if you have not 
pam, or some other sure card in yoiir hand, you must, 
in the first place, endeavour to win a trick. The second 
and next important object, after being safe, is to loo as 
many persons as you possibly can. even though you lose 
several tricks by it. This is called playing for the good 
i^ the loo, and iis invariably practised by generous and 
honourable players. The third and Ian is. when all 
lire safe, or when there is no chance of looing any one, 
10 win as many of the remaining tricks as possible. 
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Always recollect what number of ear.Js each 

called iu, aod play accordingly. 

Elder Hand, 

If you are elder band, and have only one or two low 
trumps (especially if you have but one) lead a trumps 
For if you should lead from a suit that is not trumps, it 
is alnKMt certain that it will be trumped by somebody; 
in which case, the winner will (accordine to an invari- 
aUe rule, ** as soon as you are safe, play ror the good,**) 
lead a trump; and whoever, wins that trick will lead 
another trump, which will bring out both of yours; and 
as they are low, it is impossible that they should win 
either of the tricks. Whereas, if you begin by leadii^ 
K trump, you not only Ino a greater number, (which is 
particularly in your favour, as you will deal next,) but 

Sou bring out the trumps sooner, and '^by that means 
ave a much better chance of getting safe on some other 
suit that may be led, of which probably you hold the 
best card, and which might otherwise be trumped. It 
is also generally understood, that a pisrstm has a gpod 
band when be lead»atrump; consequently the otb^ 
players will not be ^ likely to endeavour to loo him. 

If you have no trump, lead from a suit in which you 
have no high card ; unless tnere should be but two or 
three playing, hi which case lead your best card. 

If you have ace and king, call pam be civily and leai 
the ace, after which lead your king, and if you baf} 
another trump left lead that. 

If you have patn and king, lead pam ; af\er whicli 
lead the king, as the ace, you l)eing safe, will not be 
played upon it. 

If you have a safe hand, always lead a trump. 

If you have the ace of trumps, and not the kitig oi 
pam, do not lead your ace. 

If ygu have pam and no other trump, do not lead pam. 

If you have pam and another trump, lead pam ; after 
which, lead your other trump. 

General Rules for Playing, 

As soon as you are safe, play for the good of the loa 
if yoil are safe, lead a trump, if you have one; other- 
'•iiie, lead your best card. 
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If a trump be led, and you have ace and kins,' eay 
^om 6e eprilf and play your^ce ; after which lead your 
•tine. 

If a trump be led, and you have pam and another 
trump, 'play pam ; after which lead your trump. 

If a trump be led, and you have pam and no other 
txump, do not play pam. 

If the ece has been played in a previous trick, and 
you have king and queen remaining, lead or play your 
king, calling jMun be eivU. 

If the ace, king, or queen be led or played, without 
calling pam be ct'tn/, put on pam, whether you have ano* 
tber trump or not. 

After winning a trick, if you have the best trump in, 
mlways lead or play that trump; whether pam be out 
or not 

Always endeavour to prevent any one that is not safe, 
from winning a trick, especially if you are last player. 
It is a general rule, never to take avoinner'sltfti unless 
all are safe. That is, if you are last player, and the 
trick belongs to one who is safe, you ought not to waste 
your valuable cards by taking it. Or if a winner lead 
or play a card which you know to be the best in, except 
what you hold in your own hand, you ought to pass the 
trick. This rule« however, is not to be observed, if you 
think that by taking such a trick you can loo a greater 
namber than by passmg it. • 

If you have pam and queen, with no other tnimp, 
and the ace or king be leo or played with the call pam 
6« ct«i7, play pam notwithstanding; after which, lead 
your queen, as the kiug will not be played on your queen, 
if the holder have any other trump. 

Tou will do the Same, if a person who is safe lead 
the king, whether the ace be out or not 

You will do the same, if you nave pam and king 
only, and one who is safe sht)uld lead or play the ace^ 

If you have the ace, or the king, or the queen, with 
only one or two low trumps, and are not safe, be cau- 
tious of playing your high card while the higher ones 
are in ; especially oo not lead it, nor play it the second 
hand. 
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THE GAME OF BRAG. 

This game is played with an entire pack of cards, 
which rank as at Whist, except the knaves and oinea, 
' which are called braggers^ and- rank the same as apy 
cards they may he held with. Thus, an ace and two 
knaves or nines, oi* one of each, are called thcee aces; 
a deuce and two braggers three deuces ; a king and ana 
hragger, two kings, and so on. The number of players 
is usually from four to eight. The cards are cast round 
for the deal, and the first hragger deals first, aud after- 
ward in succession to the left. The person on tbe left 
of the dealer then puis into the pool any sum he pleaaes, 
which is called the ante. If the next player choosey 
he may put in double the, sum, the third may doulile 
again, and so each in his turn ; but this most be done 
liefore the deal commences. Tbe ante being paid, three 
cards are dealt to each player, one by one. Each player* 
In rotation, having examined his hand; decides whether 
he will go in ; if he does, he puts into the pool the 
amount of the ante; if he does not go in, he throws up 
his card?, unexposed, and waits for the next deal. The 
dealer then gives to each player who goes in, as many 
• cartis from the pack as he discards from his hand, which 
completes the deal. The eldest hand, that is, the first 
on the W:ft of the dealer who goes in, then begins the play. 
He musi either brag, pass eldest^ or bolt ; if, on examin- 
ing his cards, he dares to brag, he must put into the 
pool any sum he pleases, (not less than the whole ante) 
naming the amount : or, he may say, " /yaw,*' retaining 
his cards, and becoming youngest hand ; or if his cards 
are bad, he may bolt^ that is, throw up his cards, and 
/hrieit his interest in the pool for that deal. If he bolts, 
the oext player becomes eldest, and has the same right, 
and so on until some one brags. None hut eldest hand 
can pass. If the elder hand pass, the next player must - 
brag or bolt. After any player has bragged,' the rest 
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fniist either go it, (by putting into the pool the amoMnt 
bragged, saying, **lgQti^'") or bolt; the youngest hand, 
that is, the last who goes the brag« may call a sight or 
return the brag; if he calls a sight, the cards must be 
shown in rotation, the player who calls showing last, 
and the best hand shown wins the pool ; if he returns 
the brag, he must put up sitch sun) over the last brag as 
be chooses, and the game goes round again, each player 
who does not bolt, must put up the amount bragged ; b6 
who last goes any brag, has the right to call a sight, oi 
return the brag ; and thus the game continues, until a 
sight is called, or some player brags so high that alt the 
others bolt, when the last bragger'wins the pool,*be4iit 
band what it may.v The game 18 then continued by a 
new deal. 

The best hand in this game is a pair royals that it, 

three cards of one kind, three, aces being better than 

three kings, and so on ; the next is a pair, two aces, 

two kings, &.C.; and then the highect single card. A 

' natural pair royal, which is formed without the aid of 

bf aggers,- is better than one of the same rank formed 

with them ; thus, three aces are better than two aces 

and one bragger; three deLxes are better than' two 

deuces and one bragger ; and pairs are governe*i by the 

mme rule. The knaves and nines are of equal rank, 

except that two knaves and a nine, or knave and two 

nines, are three knaves. If two hands of equal strejigih 

are shown, the eldest wins. A table is annexed, in 

which the hands are ranked accoidmg to their value. 

It should be noted, that two aces and a king are no 

better than two aces and a deuce, as no card is of any 

value unless H makes a pair or a pair royal. Vou 

should understand tnis thoroughly before you t)egin to 

play, in order to know in what rnaunet to discard and 

take in, in forming your hand. 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE RANK OF THE 
DIFFERENT HANDS 



Pairs RoyaL 

3- aces, 

2 aces and 1 bragger, 
1 ace and 2 braggers, 

3 kings, 

S kings and 1 bragger, 

1 king and 2 Lraggen, 
3 queens, 

2 queens and 1 bragger, 

1 qt:?en and 2 braggers, 

3 knaves, 

2 knaves and 1 nine, 

1 knave and 2 nines, 

3 tens, 

2 tens and 1 bragger, 

1 ten and 2 braggers, 

3 nines, 
3 eights, 

2 eights and 1 bragger, 

1 eight and 2 braggers, 

. Pairs. 

2 aces, 

1 ace and 1 bragger, 

2 kings, 



Pairs RoyaL 

3 sevens, 

2 sevens and 1 bragger, 

1 seven and 2 braggers, 
S sixes, 

2 sixes and 1 bragger, 

1 six and 2 braggers, 

3 fives, 

2 fives and 1 bragger, 

1 five and 2 braiggera, 

3 fours, 

2 fours and 1 bragger, 

1 four and 2 braggers, 

3 threes, 

2 threes and 1 braver, 

1 three and 2 braggers, 

3 deuces, 

2 deuces and 1 bragger, 
1 deuce and 2 braggera. 



Pairs. 

1 king and 1 bragger, 

2 quet-ns, 

1 queen and 1 bragger, ^ 



Of doubling and raising the Ante. 

If the ante is doubled, the eldest hand having looked 
at the cards first dealt him, must either make good (i. e. 
put in as much as will make his ante equal to the last 
double) or bolt All who go in, must pay the same 
amount. All the players having either gone in or bolt' 
ed, the last doiibler has a. right to draw half his stake, 
and throw up his hand. 

After the first three cards are dealt, but befi^re taking 
in, the eldest hand having seen his cards, may raise the 
ante, (unless it has been doubled,) by putting in any 
aum he pleases ; and all who go In must pay the amount 
of tbe whole ante. 
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ObBerre, that the same rule applies to doubling the 
ante, raising the ante, and bragging ; the player who 
-last goes the double, raise, or brag, has a right, in his 
turn, of increasing either. 

Imw» iif the Oame» 

When a player brags so high that all liis aDtagpdiitf 
bolt, bis need not show- his hand. 

No player shall examine the pack, or the hands bol^ 
•d, or show them to any player who is bragaing. 

Ncthing can be claimed for a band bolted or thrown 
up unexposed. 

If the dealer mi|ideal the first three to each player, ho 
forfeits the amount of the ante, and must deal again. 

If any player take in more or'less cards than he is 
entitled to, and does not correct n before his cards or 
any succeeding him are shown, he loses his right in the 
poo) the same as by bolting; but the game gpes on. 

If a card is faced in the pack, a new deal may called. 

If a card is shown in dealing, \hh player to whom k 
was dealt may refuse it. 

No player may brag or go it, without putting up the 
amount. 

If no person goes in to the ante, the stake is with- 
jdrawn, and the deal passes to the next. 

Every player has a right to shuffle the cards ; the one 
on the right of the dealer must cut them. 

No one but the dealer is obliged to tcB how maoy 
cards he fbok ilk 
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THE GAME OF DOBflNO. 



Inn Game is played by two or four persons, with 
twenty'^ight pieces of ctnotig ivory, plain at the heck, 
but on the face divided by a black line in the middle, 
and indented with spots firom one to a doifble six, which 
pieces are, a double blank, ace blank, double ase, deuce 
blank, deuce ace, double deuce, trois blank, tmis ace, 
trois deuce, double trois, four blank, four ace, four 
deuce, four trois, double. four, five blank, five ace, five 
deuce, five trois, five four, double five, six blank, six 
see, SIX deuce, six trois. six four, six five, and double 
«ix. Sometimes a double set is played with, of which 
double twelve is the highest. 

At the commencement of the game, the domiooessra 
well mixed together with their faces upon the table. 
Each person draws one, and if four play, those who 
choose the two highest are partners, against those who 
take the lowest : drawing the latter also serves to dete^ 
mine who is to lay down the first piece, which is reck« 
oned a great advantage. Afterward each player takes 
seven pieces at random. The eldest hand having laid 
one, the next must pair him at either end of tbe piect 
he ma^ choose, according to the number of pips, or the 
blank m the compartment of the piece ; but whenever 
any one cannot match the part, either of the Womioo 
last put down, or of that unpaired at the other end of 
the row, then he says go, and the next is at liberty to 
play. Thus they play alternately either until one piurCj 
has played all his pieces, and thereby won the game, or 
till the game be blocked; that is, when neither party 
can play, by matching the pieces where unpaired at ei> 
ther eo'^; then that party wins who has the smallest 
Qumber of pips on tbe pieces remaining in their poa 
wssjon. . ^ 
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ft IS to the advantage of every playe- to dispossess 
himself as early as possible of the heavy pieces, such 
as double six, five, four, &rC. 

Sometimes, when two persons play, they take each 
only seven pieces, and agree to play or draw ; that is, 
when one cannot come in, or pair the pieces upon the 
board at the end unmatched, he is then to draw from 
the fourteen pieces in stock on the table till he find one 
to suit. 

This game requires strict attention, and nothing but 
practice will make a skilful player. 
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THE GAME OF BACK-OAMMON^ 

Tb« Game of Back- Gammon is allowed on all bands 
to be the most ingenious and elegant game next to chess. 
The word is Welch, and signifies little battle. Tht 
origin and antiquity of the game has been accordingly 
ascribed to the Cambro Britons, although it is claimed 
aUo by the French and Spaniards. 

This game is played with dice by two persons, on a 
table divided into two parts, upoh which there are twen- 
ty>four black and white spaces, called points. (See the 
table represented.) - Each player has fifteen men, black 
and -white, to distinguish them, which are disposed of 
~ in the following manner ; Supposing you play into the 
right- hand table, two are placed upon the ace point in 
the adversary*s table, five upon the six point in the op« 
posite table, three upon the cinque point in the hither- 
most table, and five on the six point In yourown table :. the 
grand object in the game is to bring the n.en round into v 
your own table ; all throws that contribute towards it, 
and prevent your adversary doing the like, are advan- 
tageous, and vice versa. The be^t first throw upon the 
dice is esteemed aces, because it stops the six point in 
the ^uter table, and secures the cinque in yrui* own, 
whereby your adversary's two men upon your ace point 
cannot get out with either quatre, cinque, or six. This 
throw is an advantage frequently asked and given by a 
superior player tp one not equally skilful. 

It is necessary for a learner to knqw bow many points 
he ought to throw upon the two dice, one throw with 
another. 

There are thirty-six chances upon two dice, in which 
there are 294 points. Thus * 



11 
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SSoMt . . . 


. • 1 


6iMsd4twice . 


. . 2 


SFivM . . • 


. . 1 


5 and 3 twice ... 2 


SFoun . . • 


. . 1 


5 and 2 twice ... 2 


STroM . . .. 


. • 1 


•5 and 1 twice ... 2 


SDCOOH . • 


• • 1 


4 and 3 twice . ... 2 


•tAces . . . 


. . 1 


4 and 2 twice . . . S 


eaadStwiea . 


. . ft 


«4 and 1 twice . ' . . S 


6uid4twice . 


. . S 


3 and 2 twice ... 2 


eaadStwiea . 


. . ft 


•3 and 1 twice . . . S 


6uid2twioe . 


2 


•ftandl twio« . . . t 


•6 mnd 1 iwhm • 


. . S 


Cluauxs^X 


tACM . . . 


. . 4 


Sand 4 twice « . . 18 


SDeiioca . . 


. . a 


5 and 3 twice . , 


. 16 


STimt . . . 


• . M 


5 and 2 twice . . 


• . 14 


t Foun . . . 


. . 16 


5 and 1 twice . . 


. . U 


SFiTes . . . 


. . ^ 


4 and 3 twice • . 


. . 14 


S Sixes . . . 


. . «4 


4 and 2 twice . . 


. . 12 


6 AiMi 5 twice . 


. . 82 


4 and 1 twice . , 


. . 10 


6 and 4 nriee . 


. . 80 


3 and 2 twice . , 


. . 10 


6 and 3 twice . 


. . 18 


3 and 1 twice . 


. . 8 


6aiidS twice . 


. . 16 


2 and 1 twice . . 


. . 6 


€ and I twice . 


. . U 


/>ot 


s 



Diride 294 by 96 g^ves 8, which if the avenge throw 
upon two dice. 
To know the odds of bcii^ bit upon an ace. 
Look in the table, where you wili find thus * matkei 

. . . 1 
. . . 1 

... 2 

Total 11 



<2Aces 
«6andl 
•Saadltw 



1 /*4 and 1 twice 

2 *3 and 1 twice 
2 *2 and 1 twice 



Which, deducted fimn 36 

The remainder is 25 

So that it appears that il is 25 to II against hitting aa 
ace, upon a certain, or flat die 

Ths same mediod maj be taken with any other flat 
«^ as you have seen with the ace. 
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. The oddi of cnteriog a man upan 1, 3, 3» 4, or5 
points, are 

Answer, Reduetd, 

To enter' it upon Ibr. against for. against 

1 point is 11 to 25, or about 4 to § 

2 points 20 to 16, 5 to 4 

3 points 27 to 9, 3 to 1 

4 points 32 to 4, 8 to 1 

5 points ' 35 to 1, 35 to 1 
The odds of Iiitting, with anj chance, in the readki of 

a single die, are, 

TohitTjpon for. against for. against 

1 if 11 to 25, or aboot 4 to » . 

S 12 to 24^ 1 to 2 

3 14 to 22, 2 to 3 

4 15 to 21, 5 to 7 

5 15 to 21, . 5 to 7 

6 17 to 19, * 8 1-2 to 9 1-2 
The odds of hitting with double dice are as ibibw'r 

A.fuwer, Reduced. 

To hit upon for. against for. against^ 

7 is 6 to 30, or about 1 to 5 

8 6 to 30, Ito 5 

9 . S to 31, 1 to 6 

10 8 to 33, 1 to 11 

11 2 to 34, Ito 17 

12 (or26*s) lto36, 1 to35 

To explain to a learner bow to find by the table of 31? 
chances the odds of being bit upon any certain or flat 
die, this second example is added, to «bow bow to find 
by that table the odds of being hit upon a 6. 



2 Sixes . i 
2Trois . . 
2 Deuces 
6 and 5 twice 
6 and 4 twice 



1 6 and 3 twice ... 2 

1 6and2twice. • . 2 

1 6 and 1 twice . • • 9 

2 5 and 1 twice • • • 2 
2 5 and 2 twice. . • 2 

17 

Which, deducted from 36 
Tbere remain 19 
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By which it is evident, that it is 19 to 1 7 agamst beiiC 
hit upon a 6. 

Uu Odds of the Hits. 

. " 3 love is about 5 to 2 

I 2 to 1 is 2 to 1 

1 love is 3 to 2 

1. If you play three up at back gammon, your prio- 
cipal aim, in the first place, is, either to secure your owi 
or your adversary's cinque poiut ; when that is acbiev' 
ed, you may play a pushing game, and try to gammoa 
your adversary. 

2. The second best point (after you have gained your 
cinque point) is to make your t^r point, thereby prs> 
venting your adversary's running with two sixes. 

• 3. After having proceeded thus for, you are thep to 
prefer the making your quatre pohit, in your own ta« 
Dies, rather than the qnatre point out of them. 

4. Having effected tiiese points, you have a &ir chance 
to gammon your adversary, if he b very forward : for, 
suppose his tables are broke at home, it will then become 
your interest to open your, bar point, and to force bioi 
to come out of your tables with a six ; and having your 
men spread, you may not only catch that man which 
your adversary brings out of your tables, but you will 
also have a probability of taking up the man left in your 
tables (supposing that he had two men there.) And 

• suppose he should have a blot at home, it will then bt 
your interest not to make up your tables ; because, if he 
should enter upon a blot, which you are to make for the 
purpose, you will have a probable chance of getting a i bird 
man ; which, if achieved, will give you, at least, 4 to 1 
of the gammon ; whereas, if you have only two of bis 
men up, the odds are in his feivour that you do not gam- 
mon him. 

5. If' you play for a hit onfy, one or two men taken 
op of 3K)ur adversary's makes it surer than a greater 
number, provided that your tables are made-up. 

6. Instructions how to carry your Jlf«n Aoeie. 

When you carry your men home, in order to lose ne 
point, you are to carry the mpst distant man U> the bar 
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point tf f your adrenary, that being tbe first ttage ; the 
next stage is six points farttier, vis. in the place whera 
vour adversary's five men are first placed out of his ta- 
bles ; the next stage is upon tbe sixth point in your ta* 
blee* This method is to be-pursued till your men ara 
brought home, excepting two, when, by losing a' point, 
you may save your gammon, by putting it in the power 
of two fives on two fours to save it. 

7. When a bit is only played for, you frequently should 
deavour to gain either your own or your adversary's 
cinque point ; and if that fails by your being hit by 
your adversary, and you find that he is forwarder than 
.yourself, you must throw more men^ into his tables ; 
which is done thus : put a man upon your cinque or 
bar point, and if your adversary neglects to hit it, you 
may then gain a forward game, instead of a back game ; ~ 
but if he hits you, you must play for a back game, and 
thefl the greater number of men which are taken up 
make your game the better, because you will, by that 
means, preserve your game at home ; and then you 
should endeavour to gain both your adversary's ace and 
trois points, or his ace and deuce points, and take care 
to keep three men upon his ace point, that if you hit 
bim from thence that point may remain still secure to 
you. 

8. At the beginning of a set do not (ilay for a back 
game, because it would be running the rifk of a gam- 
mon to win a single hit. 

RUIJS 

Fbr playing, at setting out, the 36 chances of the diee^ 
when you are to play fir a gammon^ or for a single hit, 

1. Two aces, to be played on your cinque point and 
bar point. , 

2. Two sixes, to be played on your adversary's bai 
point, and on your own bar point 

3. *Two trois, to be played on your cinque point, and 
on your trois point in your own table, for a gammoD 
onW. 

4. fTwo deuces, to be played on your quatre point 
in your own ttibles, and two from the five men placed 
In your adversaiy's tables, for a j^ammon only. 
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& tTwo foaw, from the fi^e men placed hi . 
wnry*i tabln, to the cnq«e poiot lo youf ownttUi^ 
Ibr a gammoii only. ... «a 

6. Two fives, from the fiw men plaeed m yw* 9^ 
v«nuy*8 Ubles, to the trois point in your own Uldea 

7. Sifceace, you are to take yoar bar pmnt 

8. Siaa-deiioc, a man from the five men [^aoed m yoec 
adversary's tables, to the cinqae point in your own ttblsa 

9. Six and three, a man from your adv^ivaiy'a aoi 
point; as far as he will go. 

10. Six and four, a man from your adveiuiiy's asi 
point, as far as he will go. 

11. Six and five, a man from your adversary's aci 
point, as far as he can go. * 

U. Cinque and quatre, a man from your sdYeraifi 
Boe point, as far as he can go. 
IS. Cinque trois, make the trots pomt m your taWn. 

14. Cinque^deoce, two men from the fivo placed Hi 
your adversary's table's, . ^ s. 

15. »Cinque-ace, one man from the five plaeflo Bl 
yonr adversary's tablss for the cinque, and one min on 
the cinone point in your own tables, for a gammon only. 

16. Quatre trois» two men from the five placed m 
your adversary's tablea 

17. Quatre deuce, make the quatre point in yourowi 

tables. 

18^ fQuatrc ace. a man*from the five placed in yoor 
adversary's tables for the quatre. and a man upon die 
cinque point in your own tables, for a gammon only. 

19w Troisdeucc, two nieu from the five placed inyosr 
adversary's tables, for a gammon only. 

20. Trois ace, make the citique point in yourow« 

tables. 

21. 'Deuce ace, play one man from* the five n>ed pls- 
ccd in your adversary's tables for the deuce ; and for 
the ace, a man upon the cinque point in your owi. tables, 
Ibr a gammon only. 

RULES 
ffow to play the chances that aremarked thus * aJUi cmiy, 

, 1. *Two trois, two ai them on your cln<]^ point in 

your own tables, and two on the quatre point in your 

«civereary*s tables. . - 

2 tTwo deuces, two on your quatre point in yUitt 
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««m tahiM, and tw9 on the troit pmnt in your adver- 
sary's tables: 

Ttie two pretjeding cases are to be played in this 
Vianncr, for this reason, viz. that thereby you avoid be- 
ing shut up hf your adversary's tables, and have the 
chance of throwing high doublets, to win the hit. 

3* *Two fours, two on your adversary's cinque pokit 
In his tables ; and two men from the five placed in youi 
adversary's tables. 

4. * 1. Cinque ace, play the cinque from the five nien<- 
litoced in your advt^rsary's tables, and the ac« from 
^ >iir adversary's ace point. " 

0. » 2. Quatre-ace, play tbequatre from the five men 
plac^ in your adversaryfs tables, and the ace from the 
men on your a^iversary's ace point. 

6. * 3. Oeuce ace, play the deuce from the five men 
placed , in your adversary's tables, and the ace from 
y<>ur adve»ary's ace point. 

'7. These three last chances are played in thisman- 
ner, for the following reason : by laying an ace down in ■ 
your adversary's tables, you have a protobility of throw- 
ing deuce-ace, trois-deuce, quatre- trois, or size cinqucr, 
in two or three throws; in any of which cases you se- 
ctire a point, which gives you vastly the best of the hit. 
- You may observe by the directions given in this chap- 
ter, that you are to play nine chances out the of thirty six 
in a different^nanner, for a single hit than for a gairrmon 

CautionSt ObservaiionSy and Hints. 

1. To play for a gamrnon you are to make some blots ' 
on purpose, the odds being in your favour, that they are 
laot hit ; but if any blot is hit, as you will have three 
men in your adversary's tables, you must then try to 
secure your adversary's cinque, quatre, cht trois point, 
to prevent a gammon, and must be very cautious how 
suffer your adversary to take up a fourth man. 

2. Do not crowd your game by putting many men 
either upon your trois or deuce point in your own tables ; 
which is, in effect, losing those men by not having them 
in play. Besides, by crowding your game, to save a 
gammon, you are often gammonoa : because when your 
adversary finds your game crowded in your own tables, 
uc may then play his game as he thinks proper. 

3. By the following calculations, you may know tb 
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odds of entering a single man upon any given oumber 
of points, and the game siiould be played accordingly. 
4. If you are obliged to leave a blot, by recourse to 
the calculations rbr hitting it, you will find the chancel 
for and against you, and be enabled to judge how lo 
play your game to the greatest advantage. ^ 

6. You will also find by the calculations the odds for 
and against you, upon being hit by double dice, and 
' consequently you will have it in your power to choose 
such a method of play as is most to your advantage. 

6. If it is necessary to make a run, in order to win a 
bit, and you would know to a point which is wioat for- 
ward, your adversary or you ; 

Reckon how many points you must have to brin^ 
home to your size point in your own tables the man that 
18 at the greatest distance from it, and do the like by 
, every other man that is abroad ; when the numbers are 
summed up, add to them the following numbers fo* 
those already on your own tables (supposing the men 
that were abroad as on your size point, for bearing) 
namely, six for every man to the siae pointy five for 
every man on the cinque point, four every man on the 
quatre point, three for every man on the trois point, two 
for every man on the deuce point. Do the like to your 
adversary's game, and then you will know which of 
ypu Is forwardest, and likeliest to win the hit. 

tHrections/br a Learner to bear his Men, 

1. If your'adversary is much before you, never pflay 
a man from your quatre, trois, or deuce points, ha order 
to bear tnat man from the point where you put it, be- 
cause nothing but high doublets can give you any chance 
for the hit ; always play them from your sise or highest 
point ; so that throwing two fives, or two fours, will, 
upon liaving eased your size and cinque points, be of 
advantage; whereas, had your' size point remained 
loaded, you must, perhaps, be obliged to play at length 
those fives and fours. 

2. Whenever you have taken up two of your adver* 
eary*s men, and have two, three, or more points, made 

-* in your own tables, spread your men, in order either to 
take a new point in your tables, or be ready to hit the 
man which your adversary may enter. As soon as he 
enteis one of his men, comf>are his game with yours; 
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mnd if you find that the game ia upon a par, or better* 
never fail taking his man up if you can,> it being 25 to 
1 1 against bis hitting you ; which chance being so much 
in your favour, you should always run that risiL, when 
you have already two of his nien up. 

An exception may be made )o this rule : if you play 
for a single hit only, and your playing that throw other- 
wise gives you a superior chance for the hit, you ought 
not to take up that man. 

3. Never be deterred from taking up any one man of 
your adversary's by the fear of his hitting you with 
double dice, because the fairest probability he h&s of 
hitting you is 5 to 1 against him* > 

4. if you have five points in your tables, and have 
-taken up on^ of your adversary's men, and are forced 

to leave a blot out of your tables, leave it upon doublets, 
in preference to any other chance ; because doublets 
are 35 to 1 aeaiogt his hitting you, and any other chance 
is but 17 to 1 against him. 

5. Two. of your adversary's men in your tables aro 
better for a hit than if you had more, provided your 
game is more forward ; because his having three or more 
men in your tables gives htm more chances to hit you; 
than if he had but two men in them. 

6. If you are to leave a blot upon enterii^ a msn 
up(R) your adversary's tables, or otherwise, leave it upon 
the point most disadvantageous to him. For example, 
if it is his interest to hit you or take you^up as soon at 
you enter* leave the blot upon hid lowest open point, 
because (as has been stated before) all tfie men'^oui^ 
adversary plays upon bis trois or his deuce points are 
deemed lost, being greatly out of play, and his game 
will be crowded ttjere, and open elsewhere, whereby h«' 
must be greatiy annoyed. 

7. To prevent your adversary from bearing his men 
to the greatest advantage, at the time you are running 
to save your gammon, it is your advantage to leave a 
man upon your opponent's ace point, which will pre- 
vent his bearing his men to his greatest advantage, and 
will also give you the chance of his making a blot, which 
you may chance to hit. However, if, upon a calcula. 
tion, you find that you have a throw, or a probability 
of saving your gammon, never wait for a blot, becaus* 
the odds are greatly against bitting it 
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Ckua by way of exampU^ to caleideOe ihe odds ofsamMg 
or wimwig the GAmnum, 

1. If'your tdvcriary has so many men abroad m» i«- 
nuke three throws to put them into his tables; and jom 
tables are made up, and you have taken up one of your 
adversary's men ; it is about an equal wager that your 
oppoaeat is gammoned. 

Because, in all probability, you will hate borne two 
men before you open your tables, and when you bear 
the third man, you will be obliged>to open your size oi 
ciqque point ; in that case it iV probable that your ad- 
versary is obliged ^to throw twice before he enters hit 
man in your tables, and two throws more beibre he pots 
ttiat man into his own tables, and three throws more to 
put the men which he has abroad info his own fables ; 
m all seven throws : now, as' you have twelve men to 
bear, these probably will take seven throws in hettt'm^ 
because before you can bear all your men,'you may 
twice be obliged to make an ace, or a deuce. 

N. B. No mention is made of doublets of either side, 
that event being equal to each party. 

The preceding case duly attended to, shows how to 
calculate, very n jarly, tbe^odds of saving or winning a 
gammon upym most occasions. ' 

S. Suppose 1 have three men upon my adversary's 
ace point, and fiv^ points in my own tables^ and that 
my adversary has all his men in his tables, three opoo 
each of his 6"e highest points. 

Questi&n. Whether the probability is for the adver 
iaiy*8 gammoning me or not ? ' . 

Answer, Points, 

For bis bearing three men ftom his Gth point is 18 

5th point 15 

4th point 12 

3d point 9 

2d point 6 

In all GO 
Bringing my three'inen from my advers9ry's 
ace point, to my sise point in my tables, 
^ being 18 points each, make in all . 54 

Remains 6 



Ncwin addition to the six points in your favour, there 
ii a further consideration for you, which is, that your 
adversary may make one or two blots in bearing, as it 
frequently the case; by this calculation, yoe have 
greatly the better of tbs, probability of saving your 
gpammon. 

- N. B. This case is supposed upon av. equality of 
throwing. 

3. Suppose i leave two blots, either of which cannot 
•e bit but by double dice ; to hit the one, that cast must 
be eight, and the other must be nine ; so that my adyer- 
aary has only one die to hit either of them. 

The odds are 25 to 11 against Juttiqg either of those 
blots. 

4. Suppose I leave two other blots than the former, 
wliich camiot be hit but by double dice^ the one must 
be bit by eight, and the other by seven : 

It is 2 to 1 that I am not hit 

A criiictd Gamt Uplay. 

Suppose A and 6 place their men io the following 
manner for a hit:- 

A, three men upon his size pomt in his own tables, 
three men out of bis tables upon his usual point, and 
nine men upon his adversary's ace, deuce, and trois 
points, three upon each ; and suppose B^s men to be 
placed in his own, and in his adversary's tables, in the 
same manner and order. 

Situated thus, the best player ought to win the bit. 

Now, if A throws-first, he ought to endeavour to gain 

his adversary's cinque point; when that is done, let 

him lay as many blots as possible, to tempt B to hit him ; 

for every time that B hits them will be to A's advan- 

^tage, because it put's him backward ;. and let A take up 

^ 'none of B'e men for the same reason. 

A should endeavour to have three men upon each of 
his adversary's ace and deuce points ; because when B 
makes a blot, these points will remain secure, and when 
A has borne five, six, or more men, A may yet secure 
six close points out of his' tables, in order to prevent B 
from gettmg his man home ; and by.recotirse to calcu« 
lation he may easily find out (in case he makes out his 
tabiM,) who has She best of the hit ; and if be finds that 
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B i« the foremost, b« should then try to lay such blots 
a> may be taken up by bis adversary, that be may givs 
him a chauce for taking up anotber mau, in case B 
should have a blot at home. 

Those who play the. foregoing game well may rank 
ia the first class of back-gammon players. 

A Que qf Ckuriority. ^ 

A and B play at- back-gammon; A has borne thir- 
teen men* and has two men to bear upon his deuce 
point ; B has thirteen men in his own tables, and two 
men to enter. B is to throw and to name the throws 
both for himself and A, but not to hit a blot of either 
side. 

Now what throw is B to nasie for both parties, in or- 
der to save his gammon f 

j^nnosr. B calls for himself two aces, which enters 
his two men upon A*s ace point B also calls two acea 
for A, and therefore A cau neither bear a man nor play 
one : then B calis for two sixes for himself, and carries 
one man home upon his sise point in his ov/n ' tables, 
and the other be places upon his adversary's bar point : 
' B also calls sise-ace for A, so that A has one man left 
to bear, and then B calls for himself either two sixes, 
two fives, or two fours, any of which bear a roan, il 
he has men In his ti^bles upon those points, and saves 
his gatnmon. 

The following question is worth attention.^ as being 
critical and instructive. 

Supposing that yours and your adversary's tables are 
made up ; 

And that you have one man to carry bomev but that 
he has two men on your bar point to carry home, which, 
lie in wait to catch your man, and tha^ if you pass blm^ 
you are to win the hit : suppose also that you have it in 
your option to kun the risk. of being hit, by 7 or 8,Jx>th 
of which are chances upon double dice : 

Question, ^.Vhich of these chances is it best for yc« 
to venture? 

Answer. That of 7, for the followiag reasons t 

J*%rsL Because the chances of being hit by 7 or 8 are 
equal. 

Second, if he does not hit 7, you will then hnve m 



* 
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your favour twen^three chaDces to thirteen, that by 
your next throw you either hit him or pass beyond him. 

TTitrd In case your second throw should be under 7, 
and you cannot hit<him, yet you may play that cast al 
home, and. consequently leave the blot upon double dice. 

Whereas if, on the contrary, you bad left the blot 
upon 8, you would have made a Imd choice, for the fol* 
lowing reasons: 

1. Because the chances of being hit by 7 or by 8 ate 
equal only. ^ 

2. Because, if «you should escape ihe being hit by 8, 
yet then you would have but seventeen chances in your 
Ikvour, against nineteen, for either hitting him, or pass* 
ing beyond him, by your next throw, 

3. Nov incase your second throw should be sixe ace, 
which is short of him, you would then be forced to play 
the man that is out of your tables, being unable to play 
the six at home, and consequently to leave a blot to be 
hit by a single die, (or flat) in which event, computing 
that you play for eighteen shillings a game, he would 
be entitled to eleven shillings of the whole depending 
atake. 

THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 

1. If the man is taken from any point, it must be 
played. 

2. A man is not played, till it is placed upon a point 
and quitted. 

3. If a player has only finirtecn men in play, there 
is no penalty attending it 

4 If be bears any number of men before he has en- 
tered a man taken up, and which of course he was 
obliged to enter, such men so borne must be entered 
again in the adversary's tables as well as the man tak- 
en up. 

S. If he has mistaken his throw and played it,'and 
bis adversary has thrown, it is not in the choice of either 
of the players to alter it, unless both parties agree to it 
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THEl GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 

Dhadoht», or Chequors, n played on a chequered ta- 
ble of thirty- two white, and thirty- two black aquarea, 
with twelve black and twelve white men, or chequera. 
The table should be so placed, as that each player will 
hare a black square at his right hand, if they play on 
the white squares ; or a white square, if they pfay oil 
the black. 

The men move obliquely ybnoarcf, until they arrive 
at the adversary's head row, when they are ma'de kings, 
and move baclnoard and Jortoard, The adversary's * 
men are taken by leaping over them, and mtui be taken 
whenever offered or exposed. No move can be recalled 
after the man ha» been quitted. The players have the 
first move in each game alternately. 

Draughts may be best learned by playing the follow- 
ing games i for which purpose the white are numbered ; 
number 1 being on you( right hand, and 4 on your left ; 
iiun)ber 5 the right hand of the second r<lw,'and 8 the 
left, and so on. The numbers should be placed on the 
corners of the squares, so as to be seen when the nien 
are placed. The black men are placed on 1 to 12 ; the 
white on 21 to 32. 

The letters N..C. F. T. denote Number, Colour, 
Fioffi,Ta 
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* 90 Here the game is lost hy Wbite. 
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Cnhtat nhuOum to draw Gmmu. 

It it feeommeoded to the student to place tfaemCD in 
the followiog situations, and endeaVooi lo find oat dv 
mow^n without jtbe book. 

FunL 

On No. 3, 4 black kings: on Na 15 a whiteluiig, ani 
white to move. 

wl5,ll b3,8 wll,7 b8,lS w7,ll&c 

Second. 
No. 5 a black man, 9 a Uack king ; 7 a white kin^ 
and white to move. 
w7. 10 b9. 13 wlO, 14 bl3,9 wl4,10&e. 

Third. 
Nu. 3. 4, 12 black kings ; 10, 1 1 white Mogs, and black 
W move. 

b 3. 8 w 10, 15 b 8, 3 w 15, 19 b 12. 8 
w 19. 15 &c. 

Fourth. 
No. 13 a black man, 14, 15 black kings ; 22» 23 wfalta 
kings, and black to move. 

bl4, 17 w23,26 b 15 w22, 25 
bl7,21 w25, 29 blO, 14 w28,30 
b^l4,17 w^, r ol7, 14&C. 

Fifth. 
No. 18, 19 black kipgs, 28 a black man ; 27, 32 wbHl 
kings, ai^ ' white to play 

w27,24 bl8,15 w24,20 b 15, U 
w. 20, 24 b 19, 23 w 24, 20 &c 

Sixth. 
Na 21 a black man; 22, 23, 24 black kings; 30 a 
white man. 31. 32 white kings, inrnl black to move. 
b24. 28 w31, 27 b 23, 19 1*27,31 
.bl9, 24 W32.27 b24,20 w 27, 33 
b22,18 w31,27 b 18, U w27,31 
b 15, 19 w 31, 27 &c 

CriHeai Siiuatums to tarn GiMMf . 

Firft 
No. 21 a black man, 25 a black king; 36, 37 whte 
kings, sind either to movo. • 



muvGaxs* 

b2r,«9 w27,23 639,25 w23,18 
b25,29 «.ie,22 b21,25 w26,30 
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b 6« 9 


w 15, 13 


b 6, 9 


w 14, 17 


bl3, 9 


w 17, 13 


b 6, 2 


wl3, 9 


b .6, 13 


W 5, 1 



Second, 

No 1, 2 black kings ; 10, 11 white kbgs ? 5 a white 
SMUit and either to play. 

wl0,14 4> 2.6 wl4,l? b6, 9 

wl7, 13 b 9,6 wll,16 b6, 2 

wl6,19 b 2,6 wl9,23 b6, 2 

wl3„ 9 b 1,6 w23,18 b6,13 - 

wt8,14 bl3,9 wl4,10*4;tc 

Set the men ai befoie. 

b2, 6 wll,15 

b9, 6 w 110, 14 

b9, 13 wl8,22 

b 9, 6 w 22, 18 

bl, 6 wl8,14 

Third. 

No. 1 2 black kingff, 3 a black flianj 9, 10, 11 irtiit* 
kSDgs, 12 a white man, and black to play. 

.bl,5 w 9,13 b5, 1 wll,15 
• . b2,6 wlO,14 b6, 8 wl7, 9 - 

bl,6 w 9, 6 b6, 1 w 16. 11 
b2,6 wll, * b3,10 w 5, 9 

Fburfh, 

Ho. 6 a white, king, 21 a white roan^: 6, 10 Uack 
kincs. black being to move, may win thus: 
^ b 6. 1 W 5, 9 bl0,15 w 9. 

bl5, 18 w 5, 9 b 1, 6 w 9, « 
bl8,15 w*21,17 b 5, 1 w 6, 9 
bl5, 18 w 9, 6 bl8.^ wl7, 
b 1, 6 w 5, 1 b 6, 2 wl4,10 ■ 
b22,l8 w 1, 5 bl8,14 

Place the men as before. 

' b 6, 1 w 5, 9 blO.lS w21,17 

bl6.18 wl7,13 bl8, 15 w 9,14 

b 1 6 wl4;i7 bl5,10 wl7M 

10^14 w22,25 b ■&, 1 fr25,22^ 
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' b 1, 6 w32,95 b e,*10 iir2d.39 

blO,15 wS0,25 bl5,l8 &c 

Na 1 a white king, 30 a wliite mae, 9, 10 bla4sk~ki«m 
9mA t\Mc\ baiof to play, may win. 

b9, 6wl, 5 b6, 1 w5»9 

^ b 1, 5 w 9,13 blO. 14 w 13, 9 

bl4,18 w 9, 6 bl8,15 wdO,35 



b 15, 18 


w25,21 


b 5, 1 
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6, 
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b»5.« 


w 9, 5 


b 1, 6 
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5, 
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b 6, 9 


w 1, 5 


b 9,14 
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5, 


1 


bS^IS 


w 1, 6 


b18, 15 


w 


5. 


1 


b 15, 10 


w 1, 5 


blO, 6 


w 


s. 


1 


b 14, 10 


w 1, 5 


» 









, Now black bas tbe fourth tituation, aod must 
queotiy win. 

Na S2, 27 white kings, 18 a white man : 5 a black 
kills, 90, 21 black men, and white being to play, ma; 
win. 

^18, 14 b 5, 1 w 14, 9 b 1, 5 
w22. 17 b 5.14 Wl7, 10 b21,25 
wlO, 15 b25,30 w15,19 b30, 25 
w27,32 b25«22 w 19,24 b20,27 
w32,23 

914. 6, 24 black kingi; 14, 18, 23 white kiqg*^ and 
either to move, white may win. 

wl8, 15 bO, 1 wl4, 9 b24,28 
w23, 19 bl,5 w 9, 6 b28,32 
, w 1,24 b5, 1 w24,19 &c 

No. 1, IS, 16 bjapk men^ 13 a black king ; (i^ «, 10 
Wbite liien, 11 a white king, and black to play. 
bl3. 9 wll.20 b 9, 2 w2(Cai 
bl^ie w24,27 bl«,19 w27, S- 
bI9,»J w39^S8bS^6w88^19 
■' t^ »» 



SITUATIONS FOR STROKESL 

First 

On No. 17 a black man, on No. 90 • blaek king^ IZ, 
M whiter kinM. and white to play. 

' wl8,22 bl7,2$ w27,31 

If <k. 17« 27 white kUigs, 18 a black man, 29| 90 black 
aod white to play. 

wl7,22 bl8,25 w27,M 

Jliiri, 

No, 18, 19 white kings, 28 a white maa ; 31, St btook 
to a black man, and white to move. 
w19t24 btO^Sf wltttt 

Fourth* 

No. 9, 11, 21 black men. 29 a black king; H, t4» t^ 
) white men, and white to more.' 

w 18,14 b9,l8 w26,t2 i>18,t5 

w24,19 

Fifth. 

no,t% 21 black men, 27^ 31 black' kings; 20,90 
white men. 15, 18 white kings, ind white to move. 
w9Q,28 b31,22 w]8,2S b21,90 
*20,16 bl2,19 wl5,31 

' Sixih. 

No. 7,. 93 black khiict, 9, 13 black men: 8. tl« ft 
«hite men, 17 a white kinc, and white to motre. * 
w22. 18 bl3,22 w8,6 b23,14 
w 3,26 

Sevmlh. 

Nat 13, 14 black men, 24* a Wack kmg: 15, 
white k ACS, 19. 21 white men, and white to mova, 
#21,17 bl4,21 wl6,l| b24,l^ 
w 18,11. 
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Eighth. 

ICOb 1, 6, 9 black men, 18 a black kins; 7 ft wate 
Uofc 13, 15 while men, and white to play. 

wl5, 10 b6,15 wl3,6 bl, lO 
w 7,23 

J^Rnih, 

No. 6, 7 white king*, 9 a white man ; 5 a btack 
14» 15 black king*, and white to play. 

w7,10 bl4,7 w6,2 b 5, 14 
w2, 9 

TaUh. 

* Na S, 6, 8, 22 Mack men ; 15, 27, 30, 32 white 
■Ml white to play. 

wLMl b 8,15 w30,26 b22,31 

w32,28 b3l,24 w28, 1 

EuSMHthm 

Ifa 6. 26 whita men, 22 a white king; 7, 15 
kiDM, 21 a black man, and white to play. 

w22,25 b21,30 w6,2 b30,23 
w 2,27 

m 

Taelfih, 

Na 2 a black man, 27, 31. black kings; lOawfai 
, 14, 19 white kin^s« and white to move. 
wlO. 7 b2,ll wl9,15 bll, 18 
wI4,32 

Thirteen^ 
Vjo. 3, 13 black men, 25, 26 black ktng» : 11 a whila 



15, 16 «'hiie kings, end white to move. 
• wll,7 b3,19 wl6,21 

Fourieenih. 
Na 3 a Mack man, 26, 27 black kings; 11 • whiH 
15, 16 white kings, and wbite to nmve. 
wll,8 b3, J9 wla,22 

ly. I; 3, 5 black ^ nie*., 25 a Uack king^ 10; 14 17 
while inea, 13 a white kiag, and witSte to naov .. 



wlO, 6 b 1,10* wl4, 7 b3,ia' 
wl7,14 blO,17 wis, 29 &c. 

Wo. 1, 6, 7, 10, \% 14, 15 black men $ 19, 20^ Si, SS^ 
S3« 26, 30 white men, and white to move. 

' w 20, 16 b 15,24 w 22, 18 bl2,19' - 

. ""•• ■. . . I 

No. 3, 3, 16, 23 black men, 14 a black king; \ ft 
white kings, 9, 29, 31 white men, add black to rooy« 
b23,27 W31.24 b 16, 19 w24 15 
bl4, 10 wis. 6 b 3, 7 w29,35 
b 7,10 w^.22 bl2,i4 

Etgf'temth. . 

" No. K), IS, 17 Mack men, 27 a l>&ck king; 19, 22, 
SO, 30 white men, and white to play. 

w26,23 bl7,26 wl9,16 b27,l« , 

w30, 7 

No. 1, 6, 10, 19, 20 black men; IS, 15,27,28,31 
vhita men, and white to play. 

wis, 9 b 6,13 wl5,- 6 bl,10 
w27,24 b20,27 wSl, 6 

Thoeniieth, 

Na 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, %% 20, 21 black men; 14, 15, 19, 23^ 
96, 27, 30 white men, and white to play. ^ 

w 19, 16 b 21, SO w14, 10 b 7,14 
w^7, 2 bl2,19 w23,16 b30,23 

Tuenfyjirsi. 

No. 3, 6, 10, 13, 14, 17, 19 black men ; 7, 20, 21, SS* 
26, 30 white men, and black tn move. 

bl9,2.% w26, 19 bl7, 26 w 30, 23 
b 14,18 w23,14 blO,17 w21,14 
b 3, 17 

13 



no. S, % MK 11, 1^ 13, U 21 Uaek in«o ; 9, _ 
S3; 98| M, SI, 32 wbtta men, and white to m ^ve. 
«r 90. 16 b 11, SO w 19, 15 b lO, 19' 
«r23,]6 bis, 19 wS2,17 b 13, 2S 
WS6, a 

Tweniy-ikML 

Re. 3, 5, 8, 10, 11. 15, 16, S2 black men , 17, IS, 9^ 
S7,SS,^, 31, 32 white men, and white to move. 
w31,96 b22.31 w 18, 14 bSl, 24 
wl4,7b3»10wS8,3 

1laS,1Sbttkiiien,i4.29,S2b]aeklLiiiCa; 8,9,30^ 
SI while men; 15 a white king, and while to 
wSl,t7 b3S,S3 w30,25 b99, SS 
. w 15, 10 b 14, 7 w 8, 3 b 6, 14 



•^ 
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THE GAME OF HAZARD. 



Aht number of penont may play at this gpmii Ht 

irho takat the box and dice throws a mala, t. f. achaoca 

far tha company, which mutt exceed finir, mid not ha 

more than nine, otharwiie it it co main; lie coma- 

^|uentfy muit keep throwing tiJi he produce five, eix; m- 

ven, eight, or nine; this done, be must throw hit own 

ehanee, which may be any above three^ and not ax- 

ceadiog teo ; if he should throw two aces or tiois aca, 

(commonly termed crabs) he loees his stakes^ let the 

eoenpany'e chance, which we call the main, be what it 

may. If the main should be seven, and seven or eleven 

is thrown immediately after, it ix'called a nick, and the 

easier (the present player) tins out his stakes, if eight 

be the main, ap'* eigh* or twelve should be thrown <&• ' 

rectiy after, it is tiiso termed a nick, and the caster wins 

his stakes. Tbe caster throwing any other number for 

the main, such as are admitted, and "brings the same 

■umber Immediately afterward, it is a nick, and ha 

Miins waaieref staaes na nas maiia. Every tncw sua* 

eessive mains the caster wins he pays to iha bo, or 

furnisher of the dice, the i|sual fee. 

The meaning of a stake or bet at this fame odftia 
from any other. If any one chooses to lay smbft mo- 
sey with the thrower or caster, he must place his caib 
upon the table, within a circle destined fiir that purpose; 
whca he has done this, if the caster agrees to it, ha 
Itnocks the box upon tbe table at the |)erson*s money 
with whom he intends to bet, or mentions at wfooea 
noaey h^ throws, which is sufl&cient, and he becomee 
lesnonsible for whatever sum is down, unless the staker 
calls to cover; in which case the caster isbblifed to 
itaks arso, else tbe bets are void. Tbe person whc oett 
with the thrower may bar any throw which the <:«•<« 
mav be coing to cast, on coodition neither of the dica 
li^ ; but if one die should be discovered, the castsi 
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HAZARD. O 

main and chance, the probability of dirowing one of 
them in two throws is aa 7 to 9 exactly. 

And if 7 and 4, or 7 and 10, are main and chance, 
the probability that they will be thrown oat in two 
throws is also as 7 to ^. 

If 7'and 8, or 7 and 6, are main and. chance, yon 
may lay 15 to 14 that one of them is thrown in- two 
throwa 

But if 5 and 4, or 5 and 10, or 9 and 4, or 9 and .10, 
are main and cliance, he that engages to throw either 
main or chance in three throws nas the wont of the 
lay; for it is very near as 21 to 2d. - 

If the main be 7, the gain of the setter is aboatone 
and one-third per cent. 

If the main be 6 or 8, the gain of the setter is aboOt 
two and a half per cent. ^ 

If the main be 5 or 9, the gain of the setter is about 
one and a half per cent. 

But should any person be resolved to set up on the 
first main thai is tnro.wn> his chance is about one and 
seven-eighths per cent. 

Hence the p«>bability of a main to the probabili^ 
of no main, is as 27 to 28, or very nearly. 

If a person should % undertake to throw a six or an 
ace with two dice in one throw, he ought to lay 5 lo 4. 

Another table displaying the odds against winning any 
number of events successively ; eqwiUy amUicaUe to- 
Hazard, FarOf Rouge et Noir, BiUiards, or other 
games of chance, 

1. It is an eyen bet that the player loses the first time. 

2. That Jie does not win twice together, is 3 to 1 
Three successive times '. . . ^ -. . . . 7 to 1 

,. Four ditto 15 to 1 

Five ditto ...:.. 31 to 1 

and in that proportion to any number,doubling the odds 
every time with the addition of one for the stake. 



• ^ 
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THE GAME OF CHESS. 



Tbis Game is plajr^d oo a board the miM m fliat 

-used in drauchts or cheqaen, containing sixtj-loar 

■qnares. The ooard must be so placed that each player 

-will have a white square at his nvht hand. The squares 

are named from the pieces, viz. tnat on which tl^ kintf 

is placed is called the king's square, and that on which 

the king's pawn is placed.the king's second1nuare,that 

before the jpawn the king's third square, ana the next 

the kinff's fourth, and so of all the pieces of each side. 

J^aon puiyer has eight pieces and eight pawns, which 

are thus placed ; the white kinc on the fourth square 

-from the right hand, which is black, and the queen on 

die filth, which is white, the black king^ on the fifth 

•quare from the riaht hand on the other side the boafd, 

directly opposite the white king, and the queen on the 

fiturth, opposite the white queen ; each queen being oo 

a square of her own colour. The bishops, one on the 

tbinl and one on the sixth. square 'of each side ; ' the 

knights on the second and seventh, aiid the rooks cuk 

the fint and eighth, or comer squares ; the pawns on 

Uie lines of squares immediately in front of the pieces 

- of each side. The pieces and pawns before the king, 

smd on his side the ooard, are called the king's pawn, 

lung's bishop, kin^s bishop's paWn,^.; those oefove 

the queen, and. on her side, are called the queen's 

pawn, queen's bishop, queen's bishop's pawn, ose. 

The white queen being on the left of her king, and 
the otack queen on the righi of hers, players should 
accustom themselves to play with either colour. 

The pawns move /brtmra only ; they may move one 
er two iqaares the nrst inove, but afterward only one , 
thepawm can only take by moving angularly forwardi 
Tlie knights move obliquely three squares at a time, 
tiultiog over any piece which may be in their way, 
fiomUack to white, and from white to Uack; a move 



s* 



mhiA mtj he bolter learnt fiom the games iMmABT 
staled, than from dMcription. 

TW btshops nova angulariy, forward or backwaid, 
«B the eoiour oo whidi the^ are originaUy placed. 

The rooks move in etrei^t linea, forwaid, back* 



Tbe ooeen has the taoyeeof the bisihop and of therooi 

The king Moves in every direction, bat one aqoan 

obIt at a time, escrpf ta coming. He may castle ooee 

ia die came, which is done by placing me rook widi 



whicb be castles, on the sqaare next toHhe king, and 
then placing the king oo the square next the other nde 
af the rook, 

Tha queen, rooks, and buhops, move the w^bole ex- 
tent of the boani, ualem impeded 1^ some other {ueoe 



Thtt player is not eompelled, as at draughts, to take 
■■y p ie c e eflered liim. Dot may refuse if he diinks 
nroper. When anv niece is C8|»tured, it is removed 
teom the board, and me capturing piece phuied in tbe 
same square^ 

When the king is exposed to the atteck of any of die 
adversarv*s pieces or pawns, be is said to be in dkeck^ 
and if be is onable to avmd tbe attack, by taking the 
atiarking piece, interposing one of his own, or retiring 
eat of check, he is dkedt-awtorf, and his adversary miif 



When the nieces and pawns on each side are lO 
tench reduced, or so situated, that neither party cm 
check-mate tbe other's king, the game is drawn. 

When a player has no piece or pawn which he caa 
move, except his kins, and bis king not b«ng in check, 
is |«tsositoaied that he cannot move without going into 
check, be is state mtmteH Phillidore, Ho^le, and many 
otheta. say that be who is stale-mate viits the game; 
bat Sanatt, in his work, published in London. 1808, 
stetes, that ** in Italy, France, Germany, &c., and by all 
Italian players of eminenee,^ta]eHBiate is considered t 
gemef* and gives this as ah established law. 



Zmws <^ the Game. 

i 
1. If the board, or pieces, be improperly placed, the \ 
mistake cannot be rectified aAer tour moves on each 
aide are played. 



4 
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8. "Wlien a placer has toached a piece, he mtut 
move it, unless it is only to replace it ; when he mast 
Bay, " Tadouhe,*\ or / rejpUnce. 

o. When a player has quitted a piece, he cannot 
recall the move. 

4. If a player touch one of his adversarr's pieeee, 
'Without saying Tadauhe^ he may be compelled to take 
it, or if it cannot be taken to move his king. 

5. When a pawn is moved two steps, it may be taken 
\fy any adversary's [ft wn which it passes, and the cap- 
turing pawn must be placed in that square over which 
the other leaps. 

6. The king cannot castle if he has before moved, ^ 
if he is in check, if in castling he passes a check, or 
if the rook has moved. 

7. Whenever a player checks his adversary's king, 
he must say Cheeky otherwise the adversary need not 
notice the check. If the player should, on ihe next 
move, attack the queen or any other piece,- and then 
say checht his adversary may replace his last move, 
and defend his king. 

~ 8. When a pawn reaches the first row of the adver- 
sary's side, it may be made a queen, or any other piece 
the player chooses. 

9. If a false move is made, and i» not discovered 
until the next move is completed, it cannot be recalled. 

10. The king cannot be moved into check, nor with- 
in one square of the adverse king, nor can any playei 
move a piece or pawn that leaves his king in check. 

Mr* Hoyle*8 General Rvieafor the Game of Ches8, 

- 1. Before you stir your pieces, you ought to move 
your pawns, and afterward bring ont your pieces to 
support them. Therefore, in order to open your game 
well, the king's, the queen's, and the bishop's pawns 
should be first played. 

2. You are not, therefore, to,j>lay out any of your 
pieces in the early part of your game, because yon 
thereby lose moves, in case your adversary should 
have it in 'his power by playing a pawn upon them, to 
make them retire, which also opens his game at the 
same time; more particularly ayoid plaving your 
queen out, until your game is tolerably weu opened. 

14 
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a> Ww»gi¥«dwA n ul l — « aJviMtMB ■ l hiu > 
b^ fUiMd. MctoM you low die move if m ie able 
eilher to toko or drive your pieoe ewajr. 

4. Dd hoc crowd voor game by having too mm 
pieceo together, choking apyoar panage, ao aa to i 
|iede yoor ad vancini^ or retreatiBg your 

& If yoar game is crowded, endeavour to frte it by 
Baking exchanges of piece* or pavme, and castle yoor 
king as soon as possiDle. « 

6. Endeavoar, on the other hand, to crowd ^ur 
nafy's came, thus : when he plays oat his pieces 



^1 game, tnns : when be plays oat bis piee 
bHbre he dwai his pawns, attack Uiem jm soon aa voa 
caM with yoor pawns, by which you may nmke bim 
loss moves, and thus crowd him. 

7- If the advemry attacks your kina. and itsboald 
not be in your power to attack his, vSer exchanges 
witk him : and if he retires when yon presenta piece 
to eichange, he may lose a move, and thiM yon gain 
an advantage. 

& Play your men in so good guard of one snother, 
dmt if any man yon advance m taken, the adverM 
piece mav be taken also by that which protected 
yoon. ana with this view, be sore to hava as many 
guards to yoor piece as yoo perceive your adverwry 
advances pieces apon it ; and if you can, let them lie 
of lem consideration than those he attacks with. IT 
you find that yoo cannot well sopport yonr piece, 
see if by aasaiung <Mie of his that is better, or as good. 
You cannot thereby save youn. 

9. Avoid making an attack unlem well prepared 
tor it, lor yoa open thereby your adversary's game, 
and nmke bim ready prepaied to pour in a slioQg 
attack upon you when your weak one is over. 

10. Never play any man till you have examined 
whether 3rou are ureeuom danger oy yonr enemy'slast 
move : nor offer to commence an attack till you have 
considered what injury he would be able to do you by 
his next moves, in consequence of youri, tiiat yoa may 
frustrate his designs, if hurtful, before it is too late. 

11. Wb^n your attack is prosperous, never be di 
verted from following up your scheme (if possible) of 
,to giving him mate, by taking any piece, or other a'' 

vantage, your advenwiy may purposely throw inyc 
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^ivtty, with this tntentMHi, that by yoar tofcing that bait 
he ought gain a move that would make your deaign 
prove abortive. 

18. When yon lire pnnuing t^well-oonceived attack, 
but judge it necessarv to force' vour way through yw^ 
adversary's defence witb the loin of a few pieces ; tf, 
upon reckoning as many moves forward as you can, 
)rpa. aee a prospect of success, rush on boldly, and sa- 
crifice a piece or two to achieve your object : these 
bold attempts make die finest games. 

13. Never let your queen so stand before you^ king, 
«8 that your adversary, by bringing a rook or a bishop, 
might check your king, if she was not there, for you 
hardly have a chance to save her. 

14. Let not your adversarv's kniffht (particularly if 
duly fuarded; come to check your Kins and queen, or 
your Idng and* rook, or your queen and rook, or your 
two rooks at the same time: for in the first two cases, 
the king being compelled to go out of check, the queen 
or the rook must be lost : and in the last two cases, a 
look most be lost, at best, for a worst piece. 

15. Be careful that no ^larded pawn of youradver- 
sanr's fork two of your pieces. 

16. When the kmgs have castled on different 'sides 
of the b(»rd, the enemy must advance upon the other 
king the pawns he has on that side of the board, taking 
care to m'ing up his pieces, especially his queen ana 
rooks, to support tihepi; and the king that^has castled 
is not to stir his three pawns till compelled to it. 

17. Endeavour to have a move as it were in ambus- 
cade, in playing the game: that is, place the queen, 
bishop, or rook, behind a pawn, or a piece, in such a 




18. Never protect an inferior piece with a better, if' 
you can do it with a pawn, because that better piece 
may in such a case t>e, as it were, out of play ; on the 
same account, you ought not to guard a pawn with a 
piece, if you have it in your power to guard it with a 
pawn.' 

19. A pavm passed, and well supported, frequency 
oosts tfie adversary a piece. And if 3rou-play to wm 
the game only, whenever you,have gained a pawn, or 
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•ny other advantage, and are not in danger of loaiiiff 
the more thereby, make as frequent exchaogea w 
pieces as possible. 

80. If yoii have three pawns each upon the board, 
mnd no piece, and yoa have one of your pawns on one 
side of the board, and the other two on the opposite, 
and year adversary's three pawns also are opposite to 
jroar two, march with your king as soon as poasible, 
m take his pawns ; and if he tries with his king to 
protect them, go on to queen with your single pawn : 
and if he goes to prevent it, take his pawns, and push 
the others to qoeen. 

21. Toward the end of a game, each party having 
only three or four pawns on opposite sides of the boanj, 
the kinn should endeavour to gain the move, in older 
to win tne game. For instance, if yon bring your king 
opposed to your adversary's kin^, with only one square 
between you, you will have gained the move. 

22. When your udversary has his king and one pawn 
on the board, and you have your king only, yon can 
*not lose that game', if you can brmg ^ur king to be 
opposile to your adversary's when he is direct! jr either 
TOfore or on one side of his pawn, and there is ooly 
6ne square between the kings. 

23. When your ad versary has a bishop and one pawn 
on the rook's line, and bishop is not of the colour thU 
commands the. 'square his pawn is going to, and yoa 
have only king, if you can get into that comer, thil 
game cannot be lost, but may be won by a stale. 

~ 24. When the game is to your disadvantage, haviny • 
only your queen left in play, and your king is in the ' 
position of stale-mate, keep |[iving check to your ad- 
versary's king, taking especial care not to check him 
where he can interpose any of his pieces that make 
the stale ; you w^ill at last force htm, by so doin^, lo 
take your queen, and then you conquer by belog in 
stale-mate. (Seep. 208.) { 

25. Never cover a check with a piece that a pav 
pushed ufxm it mliy take, for fear or only getting tb 
pawn fos it i 

26. Always be careful that your adversary's kii 
l^as a move : therefore do not crowd him up with yo 
pieces,, for fear you inadvertently give 8tale<ffiate. 
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ExpUmBAory OhservaH&M on tome of the preceding 

Rtdee. 

1. Whether it is the openor the close game yon play, 
l>e sure bring out all your pieces into play before you 
commence the assault; foe if you do net, and your, 
adversary does, you will attack or be attacked always 
clisad vantageously ; this is so decided, that you had* bet- 
ter forego a oenefit than deviate from it, and no one will 
ever play well at this game, who does not put this rule 
strictly in practice. It must not be concluded that these . 
prej^aratory moves are useless, because you receive not 
an immediate success from theni ; they are equally 
important as it is at Whist to deal thirteen cards round 
beiore play. With a view of bringing out your pieces 
properly, push on your pawns .first, and support them 
-with your pieces, and you will receive this advantage 
from It, that your ganie will not be choked. By this I 
mean, that all your pieces will be at liberty to play and 
aasi^ each other, and thus co-operate towaras com- 
pleting your purpose; and this may be farther ob- 
served, tha(, Qither in your attack or defence, you 
bring them out so as not to be driven haqk again. 

2. When you havtf brought out your pieces, which 
you will have done very *well, if you have your choice 
on which side to castle, (which I would always recom- 
mend to do) you should then stop and consider tho- 
roughly your own and your adversary's game, and from 
his situation^ and noticing where he is weakest, you 
should not only make your decision whera to castle, 
bulidso where to be^in youjr attack ; and it is certainly 
dear you cannot do it in a better place than where you 
are strongest, and your adversary weakest By this 
mode, it is very probable that you will be able to oreak 
through your adversary's game, in which contest some 
pieces must of ceursd be exchanged. But now rest 
awhile, and survey both games attentively, and do not 
let your impetuosity hurry you away with this first suc- 
cess ; and my advice to you in this critical juncture 
(especially if you still find your enemy pretty strong) 
is to rally your men again, and put them in good order 
for a second or third attack, if requisite, still keeping 
voar men dose and well connected tojfeihor, so as to 
W of uie to e«jh other? for waftt of thw method, and 
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m little ooolneM, I have often known an almost sore 
Tictory snatched oat of a player's hands, and a total 
OTonjiiow' the consequence. But if, after all, you 
eannot penetrate so &r as to win the game,.neverthe- 
less, by obserrinc these rules, yon may still be sun 
af havuiff a wellHaispoaed game. 

3. And now that I am arrived at the last period of 
the game, which abounds also with difficoities and 
niceties, it must be remarked, where your pavma are 
strangest, most united together, and nearest to queen, 
yon must likewise bear in mind how youradyeisary's 
pawns are disposed, and their degree of preiermeni; 
and compare these diings together ; and if you find yoa 
ten get to <iueen before him, you must proceed with- 
out hesitation ; if not, you must hasten on with your 
kUiff to prevent him. I speak now, as supposing ^ 
noDlemen to be gone : if not, they are to attoad your 
^wns, and likewise to hinder your adveiaaiy finon 
going to queen. 

Seme other Cfeneral Rtdee, 

1. Do not be over cautious about losing a rook ftr 
an inferior piece : although a rook is better than any 
odier, except the queen, yet it does not often cobm 
into play, so as to operate, until the end of the game; 
and tnerelore it often turns out that it is better to have 
a less good piece in play than a bettor out ^ 

8. When you have moved a piece, so that your ad- 
.Tersary drives you away with a pawn, you may besme 
(^nerally speaking) that it is a bad move, your enemy 
caininff tnat double advantage over you of advancing 
Eimself, aild making you retire : I think thb merits at- 
"" ten'tion ; for although between equal and good playen 
the first move may not be mudh, yet the loss of one 
or tvvo more, after the fint, makes the game almost 
iitetrieyable. Also, if ypu defend and can recover 
the move, or the attack, (for they both go together^ 
jrou are in a foir way of winning. 

3. II jrou make such a more as that, havinir liberty 
. to play again, you can make nothing i>f it, take it lor 
granted, it is an exceeding bed one ; for in this nieo 
game evefy move is important 

4. If your game is such, that, you have scarcely any 
Hung to play, it is your owd fiialt^ either for Iwvii^ 
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Ivfoaght oat your niecet wrong, or, wfaieh is wonM» 
not at all ; for had they been brought out right, you 
must have sufficient varietur to play. 
- 5. Do not be too cautious of doubling a pawn ; three 
pawns together are strong.but four,that make a isquare, 
with the help of other^pieces, well managed, create an 
invincible strength, and in time of need may probably 
produce jon a oneen : on the other hand, two pawns* 
'with an interval between, are no better than one ; and 
if^ carelessly, you should have three over each other ia 
a line, your game cannot be in a woi^e plight: eiamina 
tbis on the table, anul (he troth will oe sel^vident 
You are therelbre to keep your pawns closely cement- 
ed and well connected together: and it most be great 
strength on your adversary's side that can overpower 
them. 

€. When ft piece is so attacked as that you cannot 
save it, give it up, and bestow your tbougiits how to 
annoy vour enemy elsewhere, while he is taking it:^ 
for it frequently occurs, that while vour adversary is 
running madly aflera piece, you either ^et a pawn or 
two, or such a situation as ends in his discomfiture. 

7. Supposing your queen and another piece are at 
tacked at the same time, and bv removing your queen, 
jDU must lose ^our piece: in this situation, if you can 
get two pieces m ezchanffe for your aueen, you should 
rather do it than retire ; tor it is the diffisrence of three 
pieces, which is more than the value of a queen; be- 
sides that, you keep your game entire, and preserve 
your situation, which very ofien is better than a piece ; 
nay, rather than retire, I would give my queen (or a 
piece, and a pawn or two, nay, almost for what 1 can 
get; for observe this one thing; among good players, 
(to convince you this advice is not bad,) that when the 
attack and oefence is well fi>rmed, and every thing 
prepared ibr the storm, if he th^t plays first is obliged 
by tfate act of the person that defends to retire. It gene- 
rally ends in the loss of the game of the attacked^ide. 

8. Do not aim at changing without sufficient reason ; 
it is so far from being right, that a good player will take 
Uiis advantage of it, that he will.sj^il your situation, 
and of course mend his own ; but it is quite right m 
these following cases ; when you are strongest, espe. 
Gtally by a piece, thto every ume you change yqw 
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advantage 'm increaiing ; this is so plain, it reqniroi no 1 
ai^guraeot. Again, when you have i^yed a piece, and 
your adversary opposes one to you, change directly, 
tor it is clear he wants to remove you ; prevent him, ^ 
therelcre^ and do not lose the move. -| 

9. Cast up your game every now and then, make a 
balance, «nd then take your measures accordingly. 

10. At the copcIuBi<m of the game especially, re- 
member vour king is a cafHtal piece, and do not let 
him be idle ; it is by his means, generally, you get die « 
move and the victory. i 

11. Notice this also, that as the queen, rook, and 
bishop, operate at a distance, it may not always be | 
necessary in your attack to have them near your ad- ] 
VBrsary*s king; they do better at a distance, cannot be i 
driven away, and prevent a stale-mate. 

12. When a piece presents that ^ou can take, and 
. that cannot escape you, avoid being in too great a 

hurry; see that there is not a better move elsewhere, 
and take it at your leisure. 

13. To teke your adversary's pawn with your king 
is not always right, for it very oAen turns out to be a 
iaftguard and protection to your king. 

14. If you can take a man with different pieces, do 
it not hastily with the first that occurs, but consider 
thoroughly with which you had best take it 



> - SELECT GAMES AT CHESS. 

THs FiftST game; 

the most malerial moves j tmd ttoo back games^i <Mie 
commencing at the 12<ft, and the second at lAe 37lA 
move, • 

1. White. The king's pawn two steps. 

Black. The same. 
'2. W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's 4tii 
square. - 
B The same. 
3- -J^_y*® queen's bishop's pawn one move 
B The king's kdight at his bifllhop's 3d square 
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4. 1^ The^neen'fl pawn two moves, a 
^ B The pawn takes it, 

5. W The pawn retakes the pawn, h 

B The kmg's bishop at his (queen's knight's thiid 
^ - ' square, c 

6. The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The king castles. 

7. W The king's knight at his king's 2d square, d 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

8. W The king's bishop at his queen's 3d square, e 



a This pawn is played two moves for important rea- 
sons ; Ist, to hinder the adversaiy's-king's bishop from 
playing upon your king's bishop'W pawn ; 2d, to placs 
the strength or your pawns in the middle of the board ; 
of great consequence to achieve the making of a queen. 

h When the game is in this situation, viz. one of your 
pcnvns at your king's, and another at your queen's 4th 
sQuare, do not push either of them before your ad verw 
Sry proposes to change one fdk- the other : *n such case 
advance the attacked pawn. JPawns, wh*n sustained 
in a front line, obsjtruct very much the adversary's 
pieces from entering in our game, or takmg a desirable 
poet 

o If he gives check with hi* bishop instead of with- 
drawing it, you are to cover the check with your bishop, 
in order to retake his bishop with your knight, in case 
he takes yours; yourknight will then defend vour king s 
pawn, otherwise defenceless, But perhaps he may not 
choose to take your bishop, because a eood player en- 
deavours to retain his king's bishop as long as possiWo. 

d You should not play your knights at your bishop's 
9d square before the bishop's pavwi has moved two 
tteps, because the motion of the pawn is hindered by 
the knight 

e Your bishop retires to avoid being attacked by the 
black queen's pawn. ^hich would force y/>« ^ >;j 
that Dawn with yours ; and thus- decrease the strength 
JJ ySr^Vipoiliir entirely ihe project already 
- '' "ia thrist and 2d observauons. 
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B The qnemi'a pawn two moTM. 

9. The kin|[*8 pawn one move. 

B The king's knight at his kiQff*« sqaartf. 

10. W Hie queen's hishop at his sing's 3d sqaaneL 
B The king's bishop's pawn one move./' 

11. W The queen at ner Sd square, g 

B The kii^^'s bishop's pawn takes the pawn, h 
18. W The queen's nawn retakes it' 
B The queen's bishop at his king's ^ sqnaie. i 

f He plaja tlus to giTO an opening to his kiI^^s nxA» 
which cannot be avoided, whether you take his jiawn 
or not. 

g If yoQ should lake the pawn, in lieu of plajraig 
your queen, you would commit a great error, ^r yoar^ 
royal pawn would then lose its line ; whereas ifyonr 
king's pawn is taken by the adyersary, that of your 

aoeen supplies the place, and you may sustain it with 
laC of your king's bishop; tb^e two pawns will evi- 
dently win the game, because they can now no mora 
be parted, without the loss of a piece, or one of ihsm 
will make a queen, as will be seen in the end. Be- 
sides, it is of no little consequence to play ytmt qneea 
in that place, and for two'reasons ; 1st, to support and 
defend your king's bishop's pawn ; and 2d»4o sustain 
your queen's bishop, which, oeing taken, would oUige 
you to retake'fais bishop with the above-mentioned liwt 
pawn ; and thus your best pawns would hava been 
totally divided, and the game lost 

~ A He takes the pa^i^ in order to give an openiiig to . 
his king's rook. 

t He plays this bishop to protect his queen's pawn,. 
with a view afterward to push that (xf his qnesn's 
^ bishop. 

N. B' He might have taken yopr bishop, but he n^ 

- tfaer chooses to let jrou take his, to clear a way for his 

queen's rook, though his knight*b pawn is doulAed by 

It ; you are again to take notice, that a double pawn is 

Boway disadvantageous when surrounded li^ thraeor 

fonr ochem. Howerer, this is the sul|^t of a beck 
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19. 'W The king's faiight 1 his king's bisfaop's iburtk 
square, k 
B *Fhe queen at her king's 2d sanare. 

14. W The queen's bishop takes the black bishop. I 
B T*he pawn takes the white <)ueen's bishop. 

15. "W The kinff castles with his rook, si 

^ The queen^ knight at his queen's 2d square., 
1& W^ The knight takes the black bishop. 
B The queen takes the knight. 

17. IV The king's bishop's pawn two steps. ' 
B The king's knight at his (j^ueen's bishop's 2d square 

18. W Thf| queen's rook at its king's place. 

B The kind's knight's pawn one move, n \ 

19. IV The kinff's rook's pawn one move, o 
B The qaeen s pawn one move. 

90. W The knight at his king's 4th square. 

ganae, be^pnning from this 12th move ; the black bishop 
Aiete taking your bishop, shows, that playing well on 
both sides it makes no alteration in the case. The 
king'a pawn, together with the queen's, or the king's 
HH wn, well played, and well supported, must certainly 
win the game. 

h Tonr king's pawn not being in danger, yonr knight 
attacks his bishoptin ordes to take whaTe it removed. 

I It is always unsafe to let the adversary's king's 
buhop batter the line of your king's bishop's pawn ; 
and aa it is likewise the most dangerous piece to form 
aa attack, it is not only necessary to attack him at 
times by your queen's bishop, but you must get rid of 
that piece as soon as a convenient opportUQity presents. 

«i Castle on the kind's side, with a view to streogthan 
and protect your king's bishop's pawn, which advanee 
two steps as soon as your king's pawn is attacked. 

a He is forced to play thisjMwn, to deter you from. 
pishing your king's bishop's pawn upon his queen. 

o Tkis move is played to concentrate all your pawna 
togather, and push them afterward with vigour. 
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B Tlie king's look's pawn one moye. p 
SI. W The qaeen's knight's- pawn ono moveu* 

B IHke queeo's rook's pawn one move. 
SS» W The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

B The king's knight at his queen's 4th sqaate. 
S3l W The knight at his king's knight's 3d aqnare. f 

B The king's knight at the white king's 3d square, r 
Si W The queen's rook takes the knight. 

B The pawn takes the rook. 
S5i W The queen takes the pawn. 

B The qaeen's rook takes the pawn of the oppoiila 
*rook. 
9& W The rook at his king's place, a. 

B IIm queen takes the white queen's knighti'vpawiL 
97. W 1%e queen at her king's 4th square. 

B Hie queen at her king's 3d square, t 
9Bw W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 

B "nie pawn takes it 
S8. The pAwn takes again. «, - . 

B Hie queen at her 4& square. * 

p He |)iays diis pawn to hinder year kni^t §ram 
entering in his game, and forcing his queen to remove; 
ebe your pawns would have an open way.' 

q TooehouM play this knight in order to posh yotr 
king's Indiop^s pawn next: it will he then stren^Uieoed 
by three pieces, the bishop, the rook, and the knight 

r He plays diis knight to subvert your scheme by 
breaking the strength of ]rour pawns, by pushing hto 
Jdng's knight's pawn ; but baulk his design by chang- 
ing your rook for his knight 

a Play voar rook to protect your king's pawn, which 
else would remain in the lurch when you push your 
's bishop's pawn. 



( The queen returns to prevent the check«mate. 

u You would run the risk of losing the game, were' j 
you not Id take-with your pawn. ^ 

« He oflfers to change queens in order to frnstrtte 
jroor ^Um ofgiviag him check-mate with yoof qnc^ 
and bisbopi 
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r ' 

M. 'W The ^neen takes the queen. 
B The pawn takes the qaeen. 

31. W The bishop takes the pawn in his way. 
B nrhe knight at his 3d square. 

32. 1^ The king's bishop's pawn one moTe. y 

3 The queen's rook at the white queen's knight'a 
2d square. 

33. W The bishop at his queen's 3d square. 
B The king at nis bishop's 2d square. 

34. W The bishop at the black king's bishop's iburth 

square. 
B The knight at the white .queen's bishop** Iburtfa 
square. 

35. W The knight at the black king's rook's 4th squara 
B The kind's rook gives check. 

36. \y The bishop covers the check. 

B The knight at the white queen's 2d square. 

37. W The king's pawn gives check. 

B The kin^ at his knight's 3d square, z 

38. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B 'The rook at its king's bishop's square. 

39. W The knight gives check at the 4ih square of 

Jiis king's bishop. 
B The king at his knight's 2d square. 

40. W The bishop at the black king's rook's 4th square. 
B Plays any wnere, the white pushes to queen. 

VnST BACK GAJIE ; 

Fr£nn the twelfth mone. 

12. W The queen's pawn retakes it. 

B The king's bishop takes the white queen's bishop^ 
13 W The queen takes the bishop. ; 

B The queen's bishop at his kinc's 3d square. 

y When your bishop runs upon white, put your pawn 
always upon black, because then your bishop serves 
to dnve away your adversary's king or rook when be- 
tween vour ]Miwns ; and vice versa, when jroor bishop 
runs buick»_Uien have your pawns upon white 

s AiTiis king may retire to his bishop's square, the 
second back game will inform you how to act in th^ 
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14 The king's kn^ht at bin kinr's bishop** 4tii aqwie. 

B The queen at her king's 2a square. 
1ft. W The knight takes the bishop. 

9 The queen takes the knight 
1& W The king castles with nis rook. 

B The queen^s kniaht at his queen's 8d aqnara. 
17. W The king's bishop's pawn two movea. 

B The king's knight's pawn one moTe. 
1& W The kind's rook's pawn one move. 

B The kin{|['s Knight at his 2d square. i 

19. W The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

B The qneen s bishop's pawn one move. 

50. W The knight at his king's 2d square. 
B "nie queen's pawn one move. 

51. W The queen at her Sd square. ' i 
B The queen's knight at his third square. 

SS. W The knight at his kind's knight's 3d aquare 
B The queen s knight at his queen's 4th square. 

53. W Ths queen's niok at its king's square. 

B The queen's knight at the white king's 3d sqaara • 

54. W The rook takes the knight. ^ 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

55. W The queen takes the pawn. 
. B The queen takes the white queen's rook's pi Wn 

56. W The king's bishop's pawn one mov«>. 
fi The queen takes the pawn. 

87. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The knight at his king's square, 

58. The king's knight's pawn one move. 
B The queen at the White queen's 4th square. 

59. W The queen takes the queen. 
B The pawn takes the queen. 

30. W The king's pawn one move. 
B- The knight at his queen's 3d square. 

31. W The knight at his king's 4th square. 
B The knight at his king's bishop's 4th square. 

32. W The rook takes thelinight 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

. S3. W The knight at the black queen's 3d square. 
B The king's bishop's pawn one move any where ( 
the game being lost. 
34. 'The king's pawn one move. 

B The kihflr's rook at its qneen's knight*^ squue. 
3ft. W The bishop gives check. 



B file kiiiffTOtiratfhaTiBffliatMie place. 
S6. W The kaight givM ck^ci. - 

B The king remove*. 
87. IV .The knight at the black qveen's eqaare die* 
covering check. 
B Hie kinff mores where he caOi^ 
36. W The Kuig*t pawe oiaking a qneeiit !>▼•■. 
check-mate at the aame time. 

\ tBCOVD ;U.CK 04MX. 

€)ommtneingJrom As ihirty^Mvaiih mom, 

57. W The king*! pawn gives check. 
B The king at his bishop's square. 

58. W The rook at its queen's rook's square. 

B Tbo rook gives check at the white queen'sknlglA • 
squarb. 

39. W The>rook takes the roolr. 
B The kniffht retakes the rook. 

40. W The king at his rook*s 2d square. 

B The knight at the white (^ueen*s bishopV 3d square. 
'41. IV The knight at the king's bishop's 4th eqoaie. 

B Tho knight at the white £ng*s 4th square. - 
A y/ The knight takes the pawn. 

B The rook at its king's knight's 4th square. 
49 W The king's pawn one move, and gives check. 

B The kin^ st hr ^lihop*s 2d square. 
44. W The bishop gives check at the biack kiog^s Sd 
square. , # 
B llie kin^ takes the bishop. 
dS. W The kmg's pawn makes a queen, and wins the 
game. 

Ommunemg vnth the black; wHereiu it seen ihnifhnf' 
mg (Ae kmg'',s kmghi, the second move, u wrong phty » 
mmse ii gwes the ndoasUage qf tht attadt to the ad 
tenmry. The learner vriU see by these three di/fereni 
badcgamee, thai a good aUack keepe th* adoeriary 
e^twttjft cmbarraseed. 

I. B Ths king's pawn two stepe. 
W The same. 



% A Tine king's kniglit at his bisliop^a 3d sqoaie. 

W The qoeen^B pawn one move. 
X B The king*! bishop at the queen's bxsbop'a tti 
•qoare. 

W The king*! bishop's pawn two moTes. a 
^ B The qaeen*8 {>awn one more. 

W The qoeen*s bishop's pawn one moTOb 
ft. B The king's pawn takes the pawn, b 

W The queen's bishop retskes the pawn. 
6w B The qaeeA*s bishop at the white king's knig^ • 
4th square. 

W The king's knight at his bishop's Sd sqnaie- 
7. B The queen's koight at his queen^s 2d square 

W The queen's pawn one more. 



• Had your adversary played any thing else, this 
idilyour best move, it being highly advantageous' to j 
change your king's bishop s pawn for his royal pavn, J 
because your king and queen's, pawns place themsdvei 
in the middle of the ebess-Jboar-n, and are thus eoaibled 
to Slop ail the progress of your adversary's pieces; be- 
sides this, you gain the attack by his having played his 
king's knight at the second move. You have also sno- 
ther advantage by losing your king's bishop's pawn fix bis 
king's pawn ; vis. when you do castle with your kind's 
cook, the same rook finds itself instantly free and fit far 
action. This will be made clear by the first back ganiSi 
.the third move. 

6 Observe! if he refuses taking your pawn, leave it 
exposed in the same situatiou and place'; unSess he 
should choose to castle with his king's rook, in such 
case you must undoubtedly push that pawn forwards, 
in order to attack his king with all the pawns of your 
right wing. The effect will be best understood by a ss* 
cand back game, beginning from this fifth move. Tafcs 
notice again, as a general rule, not easily to push on ths 
pawns either of your right or left v/ings before your ad* 
wrsary's king hascastl^, otherwise he will retire wheri 
your iMwns are less slroi^ or leas advanced. 

c If he takes your knight, you must take his with 
J^r f»wa, wblcb faeiof >MBed to bis increases ths'i 
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8. B The bishop retir^g. 

W The king's bishop at his queen's 3d tqaaxe. il 

9. B The queen at her kinsCa 2d square. 
W The same. 

10. B The king castles with his rook, e 

W The qyeen*8 knight at his queen's 2d sqmie. 

11. B The king's knight at his rook*s 4thsquuo./ 
W The queen at her king's 3d square. 

12. B The king's knight ta£es the bishop, g 
W The queen retakes the knight. 

13. B The queen's bishop takes the knight, h 
W The pawn retakes the bishop. 



d This is the best square year king's bishop can 
t^hoose, except the fourth of his queen's bishop, parti- 
cularly when you have the attack, and it is not in your 
adversary's power to binder that bishop from playiof 
OD his king's bishop's pawn. 

< Had be castled on bis queen's side, then it would 
have been your game to eastlft on your king's side, that 
you might attack him more conveniently with yoitf 
pawns on the leit Be cautious in pushing your pawDf 
forward till they are well sustained Both by oneanotbeXi 
and also by your pieces. The form of this attack 9X 
your left will be best understood by a third back game^ 
commencing from this tenth move. 

/ He plays this knight to make room for his kwg'i bh 
shop's pawn, in order to advance it two steps, and thus 
10 tweak the chain of your pawns. 

g Had be pushed his king's bishop's pawn instead • 
piking your bishop, in that case you mus^have attaekea 
sis queen with your queen's bishop, and pushed yoat 
ting's rook's pawn the next move, upon bis bishop, to 
Cbree him to tal^e your knight : iu which case your best 
game is to retake his bishop with your pawn, in order 
to support your royal pawn, and replace it in case it be 
taken. 

s 
A If he did not take your knight, his bishop would 
remain imprxsoned by your pawns, or he would k>fieac 
toast three'moveato set him at liberty. 

15 



yl. B The king 8 bisliop^s pawn two morn 

W Tbe qaecD at her king's knight*a 3d «|aisfr 

15. B The pawn takes the pawn. 
W The bMbop's pawn retakes it. 

16. B^ The king's rook at its kiitig^a iMahopn 9d 

square, t 
W The king's rtxA^s pawn two steps, k 

17. B The queen's rook at its king's bishop's sqiuR 
W The king castles with his queen's rook. 

It. B The queen's bishop's pawn two fleps. 
W The king's pawn one step. / 

t He i^ys this rook either whh an intention lo dno- 
ble it, or to remove your queen. 

k You push this pawn two steps to give yo«ir quePd 
«0R room, who, being attacked, can retire behind this 
pawn, and then remain, menacing her adversary's king s 
rook's pawn- Your pawn advancing afterward wiO 
become dangerous to your adversary's king. 



I This move is most diflBcult to comprehend as w^ 
as to explain. You are io observe, when you find your- 
self with a chain of pawns succeeding one another 
upon one and the same coloured squares, tbe pawn vho 
has the van must not be abandoned, but should strive 
to keen his post Here again observe, that your kifi|*s 
|Awn being not in the bne of ^is comrades, your advcr* 
sarr has pushed his quaeo's bishop's pawn two steps, 
for two reasnns The first, to engage you to push that 
'%*' rour qtteen forwards, which, in this case, would be 
'tlwKTs Stopped by that of his queen, and thus leaving 
behirid that of your kiitg, would render it totally use- 
iens. Thp second is. to hinder your king's bishop from 
(•altering his king's rook's pawn : it is best, therefore, 
to push ynur ktng'g pswn upon his rook, and lose it; 
because then your adve^rsary, by taking it, opens a free 
passage to jrnur queen's pawn, which you are to ad- 
vance immediately, and ^support, in case of -need, with 
yonr other pawns, with a view to make a queen with it, 
f^ dnw some other valuableadvantage to win the gama 
Hf< queen's pawn (now become his king's) apparently 
has the same advantage of having no opposition from 
y^*^P^wns to oMike a queen • the difierencoa howercr, 
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19. B TheqtieeD*8pa«intakefltliep4Wi;. 

W The queen*s pairik one move. 
2U. B Tho«bi8hop at his qveen*B hMhop*« 2d sqnareu 

W The knight at his king*s4th mare m 

21. B The king*8 rook at the white king's bishop • Zd 

square. . 
W The queen at her king*p knight's 2d square. 

22. B The qaeen at her king*i» bishop's 2d square, it 
W The knight at the black king's knight*i 4th 

square. 

23. B The queen gives check. 

W The king at his queen's knight** square. 
9^ B The rooK takes the bishop, o 

W Tho rook retakes the rook. 
25. B The queen at her king's bishop's 4th sr^ijaie. 

W The queen at her king's 4kh square, p 

is great, because his pawn being entirely parted from his 
cocnrades will always be in danger in his road, by a 
multitude of your pieces all waging war against it. 

m Tn order to stop his king's pawn, it became neces. 
saryto play that kqight; the more, because this very 
pawn, in its present situation, blocks up the passage of 
ois own 'bishop, and even of bis knight 

ft He plays his queen to give check next : but if he 
bad played his king's rook's pawn tc frustrate the at- 
tack of your knight, you must then have attacked his 
bishop and his queen with your queen's pawn ; hence 
~he would have been forced to take your pawn, and yon 
•h<Aild have retaken his bishop with your knight, which 
he could not have taken with his queen, because she 
would have been lost by a discovered check widi ycur 
tnshop. 

" He takes your king's bishop ; in the first place, tr 
nve his king's rook's pawn, and because youf bishop 
proves more inconvenient to him than any other of your 
pieces ; and secondly, to put his queen upon the rook 
that covert your kuag^ 

f Having the advantage of a rook against a bisliop 
at '>8 enc of a game, it is your interest to change 



S6. B The queen takes the qoeeib 
W The knight takes the queen. 
27. B The rook at the white king's l>ishop*8 4Kh 
square. 
W The knight at the black king*a knigWs 4Ul 
square. 
f8. B The queen*B bishop*s pawn one ntove. 

W The queen^s roox at her king^s knight's Sd 
square. 

29. B The knight at his queen's bishopTs 4th square. 
W The knight at the black king^s 3d sqoare. 

30. B The knight takes the knight 
W The pawn retakes the knight. 

31. B I'he rook at its king's bishop's 3d sqnaxe* 
W I'ho king's rook at its queen's square. 

32. B The rook takes the Da.wn. 

W The king's rook at the black queen's 2d aqaaiet 
and mast win the game, q 

fIVLAT B4CK GAMB. 

From the third move. 

3. B The queen's pawn two steps. 

W The king's bishop's pawn two steps- 

4. B Tbe queen's pawn takes the pawn, a 

W The king's bishop's pawfi takes the pawn.. 

5. B The king's knighv at the white king's knfgfaff 

4th square. 
W The queen's pawn one step. 



queens : because his queen being at present troublesome 
in the post where he just played it, you compel him to 
change, whicti be cannot avoid, if he will save bis be- 
ing check mate. 

q Any thing he could have played could not binda 
vou from doubling your r<.<oks, unless be had saorificed 
his bishop, or let you make a queen with your pawn; 
thus be loses tbe game all ways. 

a If be had taken your king's bishop's pawn in lieo 
of this, you must have pushed your king's pawn upon 
his knight, and bis pawn you must afierwatd'have n- 
taken with your queen's bishopu 



s4th 



6. 6 The king's bishop's pawn two stcpt. 
"W The king*s bishop at his queen's bishop' 



9. B 1 he king's rook s pawn two stepi 
"W The kin^s rook's pawn one move. 

10. B The king's knight at his rook's 3d ^qnare* 
W The king castles. 

11. B The king's knight at his rook*B 4th sqoaie* 
W ^he bishop gives check. 

12. B The bishop covers the check. 
W The bishop takes the black bishop. 

13. B The queen takes the bishop. 
W The queen*s pawn one move. 

14. B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. C 
W ThA queen's kni^ht*s pawn tvvo moves. 

15. B 1 he queen's bishop's pawn takes it by pi 

ing by. 
W The rook's pawn retakes the pawn. 

16 B The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

W The queen's bishop at nis king's 3d square. 

17 6 The bishop at his king's ^ square. 

W The king's knight at bis king's bishop's 4th 
square, d 

_^^_j^_ I • "- • - L_— m, 

b He pushes this pawn two steps, avoiding having a 
double pawn upon his king's ronk's line^^ which by push- 
ing your king's rook's pawn upon bis knight, he had no 
cbance^of escape, and you taking it afterward with your 
queen's bishop, would have given him a bad game. 

c He plays in this manner to cut the communication 
of your pawns: but you escape it by pushing imme- 
diatelyyour queen's knight's pawn upon his knight, 
whk^h retreat lorCes your adversary to take the pawp 
by the way. This joins your pawns again, and makes 
them invincible. 

d This knight gives the mortal blow to this game^ 
Iwcause he has at present all your adversary's pieces in 
some measure locked up, till you can prepare the check 
mate. 
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W The qoeen at the black kijig'*8 rook's 4tfa tqaare. 

12. B The tfoeon^s knight's pawn two steps. 
W The king's knight's pawn one move. 

13. B The king's Fouk*s pawn one move. 

W The bishop takes the king's bishop's pawn, and 
' gives clieck. 

14. B The king at the rook's square. 

W The queeu*s bishop takes the black king's rook't 
pawn. 

15. B The king's knight at his bishop's. 3d square. 

W The queen being at her king's rook's 5th square* 
wins the game on removing the bishop. 

THIRD BACK OAJHS. 

From ike tenth move, 

10. B The bishop castles on his queen's side. 
W The king castles on his own side. 

11. B The king's rook's pawn one inove. 

W The quern's knight at his queen's 2d square. 

12. B The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

W The queen's liishop at his king's 3d square. 
19. B The queen's rook at its king's knight's square. 
W The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

14. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 
W The queen's rook's pa\>0 two mores, a 

15. B Ihe bisho'" takes the knight. 
W The queen vakcs the bishop. 

16. B The king's knight's pawn one move. 
W The queen at her king's 2d square. 

' 17. B The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

W The queen's rook's pawn one step. 
18. B The bishop at his queen's bishop's 2d square. 

a When the king it behind two or three pawns, and 
the adversary falls \x\wa tlitein in order to attnck your 
king, you must avoid pushing any of those pawns till 
forced ; as it would have been vei-y indiffcrcm policy 
to have pushed vour king's rook's |>awn ufjoii his oishop, 
Dccause he would then have got the attack by taking 
your knight with his bishop, and woiiW nave got an 
opening upon your king by pushing his king'c kuiijht'g 
fMWD, wBich would have lost you tl c game 
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W The qoeen^s bishop's pawn one move 
19. B The king's rook's pawn one move. ^ 

W Tfie king's rook at its queen's knight a 
80. B The king's rook at its 4th square. 

W Thcqaeen's bishop's pawn one move, 
tl. B The queen's pawn one move. 

W The king's pawn one move. 
12. B The king's knigjit at his kmg's sqiura. 

W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

23. B Tbe pawn takes the pawn. 

W The king's rook retakes the pawn. 

24. B The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

W The king's rook at itsjqueen's knight s 4th square 
$5. B The king's biflhob'a pawn one move. 

W The king's bishop tajces the queen's rook 8 pawa. 

26. B The pawn takes the bishop. 

W The queen takes the pawn and gives check. 

27. B The king revues. 

W The queen gives check. 

28. B The knight covers the check. 

W The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

29. B The king at his queen's 2d square. 

W The q«icen takes the qneon n pawn ancl gnee 
chock. 

30. B The king retires., 

W The queen's rook'a pawn cne move, and by dJT- 
ferent ways wins the game. 

CUNNINGHAM'S GAMBIT. 

t%e inventor ofihis thought rf a gure game ; bvt^ ihm 
pawns tDeU9onducted,for the loss qf a bishop onijf, 
vnU win the game, both sides playing well TUn 
are two back gaines f one from the seventh, and the 
aiherfrom the eleventh move. 

1. W The king's pav^u two moves. 
B The same. 

2. W The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 
B The king's pawii takes the pawn. 

% W The king's knight at his bishcp's 3d square. 

R The king's bishop at his king's 2d square. 
% V The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's 4lA 
square. 
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B The king's bishop gives check 
5 W The king*8 kniffbt's pawn one more. 
B The pawn takes the pawn 

6. W The king castles. 

B The pawn takes the rook*s pawn and gives check* 

7. W The king at his rook's square. 

B The king's bishop at his 3d square, u 

8. W The king's pawn one move. 
B The queen\ pawn two steps. 

9. W The qaeen^s pawn takes the bishop, b 
B The king's knight takes the pawn. 

10. W The king's bishop at his qaeen's knight^t 3d 

square. 
B The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 

11. W The queen's pawn one move, c 

B The king*8 rook s pawn one move, d 
12 W The queen's bishop at his king's bishop's 4$h 
square. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
13. W The queen's bisnop takes the pawn next to his 
kmg. 
B The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
~ , ■ , , - 

a I( instead of playing this bishop at his thiid square, 
he had played it at his king's second square, you had 
won the game in a few moves, which is made out by 
the first back game. 

6 Without' sacrificing this bishop, he 6ould not win 
the game ; but, losing it for three pawns, he becomes 
your conqueror ; which three pawns (provided he doth 
not be too eager in pushing forwards, and that they be 
always well sustained by his pieces) will get the game 
in spite of your best defence. 

e If you had pushed this pawn two steps, you h^d 
gnren to his knights a free entry to your game, which 
' would have soon lost it. But, to make this more de- 
monstrable, see a second back game for this eleventh 
move. 

~ d This move Is of great importance^ because it pro- 
vents you from attacking his king's knight with your 
queen's bishop, which would have enabled you to sepa- 
rate his pawns by giving one of your rooks for one of 
his knights. 
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^. W The qneen^a knight nt his queent^e 2d square. 
B The king's knight at the white king's knight'a 
4th square, e 

15. W The queen at her king's 2d sqaare.^ . 
B The knight takes the bishop. 

16. W The queen takes the knight. 

B The queen at her knight's square, f 

17. W The queen takes the queen. A 
B The rook takes the queen. 

18. W The queen's rook at its king's squre. 
B The king at his queen's 2d square. 

19. W The king's knight gives chsck. 
B The knight takos the Inight. 

SO. W The queen's rook takes the knight 

B The king at his queen's dd square. 
Ti W The kinc's rook at its king's square. 

B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
22. W The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

B The queen's rook at its king's square. 
S3. W The queen's rook*s pawn two steps. 

e He pjajs this knight to take your queen's bishops 
which would turn out very incommodious to him, m 
case he should castle on his queen's side. Observe, as 
a general rule, that if the strength of your game consists 
in pawns, the best way is to take the adversary's bishops 
because they can stop the advancing of tbe pawns, much 
better than tbe rooks. 

y Being unable to save your bishop without doing 
worse, play your queen to take his place again when 
taken ; for it you had played it at your king's bishop's 
fourth square to frustrate the check of his knight, he 
would have pushed his king's knight's pawn upon your 
taid bishop, and thus won tbe game immediately. 

g If he had played his queen any where else, she 
would have been cramped ; be therefore offers to change, 
that in case you refuse, he may place her at her third 
square, where she would be extremely well posted. 

tf you did not take hif queen, your game would be 
9till worse. 
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B The qoeen's rooi^ji oawn one Btep. 
24- "W The kaight at hifckjig's bishop's 3d square. 
B The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

25. W The king at his knight's 2d square. 
B The king's bishop^s pawn one move, i 

26. W The queen s rook at its king's 2d square. 
B The king*s »o6k's Mwn one step. 

27. W The queen's rook's pawn takes the pawn. 
' B. The pawn retakes the pawn. 

28. AV The kiiiff*s rook at its queen's rook's iquare 
B The queen's rook at her home, k 

29. W The king's rook returns to its king's square^ 
B Tbn bishop at his queen's 2d square. 

SO. W The queen's pawn one move. 

B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 
31. W The bishop at his queen's bishop's 2d aqnaie. 

B The kine's rook's pawn one move. I \ 
32 W The king's rook at his home. 

B The king's rook at its 4ih square, in 

33. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

B The queen's rook at its Ling's rook's square. 

34. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 



i If you. had pushed this pawn two steps, you htld 
got his queen's pawn, taking it with your bishop. This 
would ha*c given you much the advantage of the game. 

k Always strive to prevent the adversary doubling 
Yob rooks, especially where there is an opening in the 

.1 He plays this pawn to push afterward that of hit 
king's knight upon your knight, with a view to drive it 
fom hii post ; but if be had pushed his knight's pawn ' 
before be played tbis, you must have posted your knight 
at your king's rooVs fourth square, and have arrested 
the progress of all his pawns. 

m if instead of playing this he had given check with 
his rook's pawn, it would have been bad play* and enti rely 
against the instruction given in the observation maifcod 
s o io the first game. 
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35. W The kBigfn«c bis queen's^ sqaare. 

B The king*! rook at its king^s kni^ht*s 4th aqoiitt 

36. W The king's rook at its king's bishop's mqnue. 
B Thekiog*B icniffht'B pawn one move. 

37. W The rook tales the pawn and gives check. 
B The king at his qaoen's bishop's 2d souAre. 

38. W The king's rvok at the'black king's knight't Sd 

square. 
B The king's rook's pawn gives check. 

39. W The king at his knight's square. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

40. W The rook takes the rook. [ 
B The rook's pawn gives cheek. 

41. W The king takes the knight's pawn. 

B The roc^*s pawn makes a queen and givea chedL 

42. W The king at his bishop's 2d square 

B The rook gives check at its king's bishop's fd 
square. 

43. Yf The king at his 3d square. ' 

B The queen gives check at the white king*8 rook's 
3d square. 

44. W The knight covers the check, having no otiier 

way. 
B The queen takes the knight, and afterward tke 
rook, and gives mate in two moves aftct. 

vraST BACK OAMB. 

JFVom ike aeverUh move qfthe Chmbtt 

7. W The king at his rook's square. - 
B The bishop at his king's 2d square. 

8. W The king's bishop takes the pawn and givw 

check. 
' B The king takes the bishop. 

9. W The king's knight at the black king's 4tk 

square, giving <louble check. 
B The kmg at tiis 3d square, any where else bs 
loses his queen.' 

10. W The queen gives cneck at her kiOg^s ksigfat's 

4th square. 
6' The Jcing takes the knight. 

11. W The queen gives check at the black king's 

bishop's 4th square. 
B The king at hjfi queen's 3d square. • 



Vf The queen gives check-mate at the bkcfc 

queen's 4th equare. 

SFQUEL TO THIS VUST BACK OAMB, 

Fan ease iiie adversary refuses taking your bishop wdh 
his king, at the eighth move of this first bade game. 

8. W The king's bishop takes the pawB and givei 
check. 
B The king at his bishop's square. 
9 W The king's knight pX his black king's 4th 
square. 
B The king's knight at his king's bishop's 3d 
square. 

10. W The king's bishop at his queen's knight's Sd 

square. 
B The king at her queen's square. 

11. W The king's knight at the black king's bishop 

2d square. 
B. The rook at her knight's square 

12. W The king's pawn one move. 
B The queen's pawn two moves. 

13. W The pawn takes the knight. 
B The pawn retakes the pawn. 

14. W The bishop takes the pawn. 

fi The queen's bishop at the white king^s kntgbt 8 
4th square. 

15. W The queen at her king's square. 

B The queen's bishop at her king's lOoks 4tb 
square. 

16. W The queen's pawn two steps. 
- B The bishop takes the knight. 

17. W The queen's bishop gives check. 
B The rook covers the check. 

18. W The knight at his queen's bishop's Sd 8qaai& 
B The bishop takes the bishop. 

19. W 'llie knight retakes the bMshop. 

B*The queien at her queen's bishop's Sd sqaare* 
90. W The knight takes the biahop. 

B The queen takes the knight 
fl. W The queen takes the queen< 

B Tlie king takes the q[Ueen. 
8 IV The trishop takes the rook, and with the anp* 
riority oi a rook, easily wins the game. 
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SXCOIID BACK GAME. 

/Vom iJU detenth move qf Cunmnghian*9 €3mmbiL 

11. W The queen's pawn two moTes. 
B The king's kJHght at the white king's 4th aqtiar«i 

18. W The qoeen's bishop at his king ■ bisbop^a 4tii 

square. 
B The king's bishop's pawn two mov«a. 

13. W The queen's kni^nt at his queen's 2d aqiuie. • 
B Thegueen at her king's 2d square. 

14. W The queen's bishop's pawn two moves. 
B I'he queen's bishop's pawn one move, b 

15. W The pawn takes the pawn. 
B The pawn retakes the pawn. 

16. \V I'he queen's rook at its bishop'^ sqn&re. 
B I'he queen's kniffht at his bishop *s 3d 8<iaaie> 

17. W The queen's knight takes the knight. 

B The king's bishop's pawn retakes the knight 
IH, W The knight takes the black pawn aext to his 
king. 
B The king castles with his rook. 

19. W The queen at her 2d square. 
B The king's rook's pawn one step 

20. W The queen's rook at the black qoeen's bisbopV 

4th square. 

a This knightis played to induce your adversary 10 
take it ; hut if he did, he would play very ill ; because 
• a knight thus placed, and sustained by two pawns, while 
vou have no pawn left to push up to remove it, that 
knight is at least worth a rook, and becomes so iocon* 
venieiit, that you will be forced to take it, and in thii 
ease your adversary reunites his two pawns, one ol 
whieb will probably either make a queen, or cost yoa a 
piece to prevent the same. 

5 If be had taken your pawn, bis ^me would have 
been very much weakened, because bis knight had tbea 
been propped up t^ one pawn instead of two ; besidesi 
be would have been forced to withdraw his king's koigbt 
when attacked, in order to save the pawn that sustain- 
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B "The queen's rook at its queen's sqa.ve. 
2X W The king's bishop at his qaeen*s rook's 4tb 
square. 

B The king's knight's pawn two steps. 
94^. W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d sqaaro. 

B The rook tnkes the rook. 
^. W The knight takes the rook. . 

B The queen at her 3d square. 
24. W The queen at her king's rook's 2d sqnara. 

B The king at his-knighfs 2d square. 
C5. W The queen takes the queen. 

B The rook retakes the queen* 

26. W The queen*s rook's pawn one moTe. 
B The king at his knight s 3d square. 

27. W The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

28. W The queen's knight's pawn one more. 
B The knight at his king's 2d square. 

29. MV The rook at the black queen's bishop's 2d 

square. 
B The rook at its queen's 2d souare. 

30. W The rook takes the rook, if not it will be the 

same. 
B The bishop retakes the rook. 

31. W The king at his knight *s 2d square. 
B The king's rook's pawn one step. 

32. W The queen's bishop at his Kixig's bishop's 2d 

square. 
B. The king at his rook's 4ih square* 

33. W The king's bishop' gives check. 
B The bishop covers the check. 

«{4. W The bishop takes the bishop. 
B The king takes the bishop. 

35. W The knight gives check at his kind's 3d squafo. 
B The king at the white king's bishop^ 4th square. 

36. W The kmg at his rook's 3d square. 

B The king at the white king's bishop's 3d square. 

37. W The knight at his king's knight's 4th square. 
E Tne knight at his king's bishop's 4th sciuare. 

38. Vr The bishop at his king's knight's square. 
B The king's pawn one move. 

39. W The queen's'rook's pawn one move. 
B The king's pawn one move. 

40. W The bishop at hb king's bishop's 2d square. 
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B Thn knight takes the qaeon*» p3W&» and 
wvds wins the game. 

/VrfAir iUituiraium qfCfwnmngham*s GambA 

1, W The king's pawn twomovea. 
B The same. 

2. W The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

3 W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square, 
B The king*s bishop at his king's 2d square. 

4. W The lung's bishop at his queen's bishop^ 4^ 

square. 
B The bishop gives check. 

5. W The kine at his bishop's square, a 
B The qoeen's pawn one step. 

6. W The queen's pawn two steps. 

B The queen at her king's bishop's 3d squazv. 

7. "W The king's pawn one step. 

B The queen's pawn takes the pawn. 

8. W The queen's pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The queen at her king's 2d square. 

9. W The queen's bishop takes the gambit's pawa. 
B The queen's bishop at the whitp king's knigkt's 

4th square. 

10. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The queen's bishop s pawn one step. 

11. W The queen's knight at his king's 4th square, 

must win the game. 

THE fiUEEM'S GAMBIT. 

With six back gcanes, 

1. W The queen's pawn two stej^s. 

B The queen's pawn two steps like;vise. ; 

2. W The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 



a Withdrawing your king to his bishop's pface,.ren- 
«tArs it impossible for your advecsary to preserve ihR 
gambit's pawn, which will be always io your ooMar to 
ULkc 
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i» ^ 

^r W The king's pawn two moves, a 
B The king*s pawn two moves, b 

4. W The queen's pawn one move, c 

B The kHig*s bishop's pawn two moves, i 

5. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d eqnare. 
B The king's knight at hisbishopN 3d square. 

6. W The king*sl)i8hop*s pawn one move. 

B The king's bishop at his queen*s bishop*! 4th 
square. 

7. W The queen's knight at his rooVs 4th square. « 
B The bishop takes the knight, near the white king^i 

rook.y 

8. W The rooli takes the bishop. 

a Iff instead of two, you had pushed this pawn but 
one step, your adversary would have shut up your 
queen's bishop for half the game at least ; the first back 
game will be the evidence of it. 

6 He would have lost the game, if, instead of playing 
this pawn, he had sustained the gambit's pawn. This 
will be perceived by a second back game. But if he 
had neither pushed this pawn, nor tatcen the gambit's 
mwn, you nf\ist have pushed your king's bishop's pawn 
two steps, and then your game would have been m the 
best of situations. 

c If you had taken his king's pawn, instead of push- 
ing your pawn forward, you had lost the benefit of the 
attack. This is the subject of a third back game. 

d If he had played any thing else, jou must have 

Eushed your king's bishop's pawn two steps, and thus 
av6 procured your pieces an entire liberty. 

e If, instead of playing your knight to take his king*8 
bishop, or make him remove it from. that line, you had 
taken the gambit's pawn, you had lost the game again 
This is made dear ny a fourth back game. 

/ If, in lieu of taking your knight, he had played his 
tiahop at your queen's fourth square, you must have at- 
tacked it with your king's knight, and taken it^he next 
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B The king caRtles. g 
y. W The knight at hia queen's bishop's 3d »qnai«. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

10. W The king's'bishop takes the gambit's pawn. * 
B The pawn takes the white king's bishop's pawa. 

11. W The pawn retakes the pawn, t 

B The qaeen*s bishop at his king's biahop't 4dl 
square. 

12. W The queen's bishop at his kinff's 3d square. 
B The queen's knisht at his queen s 2d square. 

13. W The queen at uer 2d square. 

B The queen's knisht at his 3d square. 

14. W The queen^s bi:ihop takes the knight. 
B The rook's pawn retakes the bishop. 

15. W The king castles on his queen's side. 
B The king at his rook's square. 

16. W The king's rook at the black king's kiu|^^ 

4th square. 
B The king's knight's pawn one moTe. 

17. W The queen at her king's 3ii square. 
B The queen at her 3d square. 

18. W The knight at his king's 4tlr square. 



g If he bad pushed his queen's knight's pawn Ur^ 
steps Mn order to sustain his gambit's pawn, instead af 
eastlingf it appears by a fifth back game that he bad 
lost ; and if, instead of either of these two moves, bs 
had taken your king's pawn, your retaking it would 
have hindered hira from taking yours again with fail 
knight, because he would have lost the game by your 
living him check with your quten. 
>. 

h This particular move demands a sixth back game; 
because \{ ^ou had retaken his king's bishop's pawn 
with your king's bishop's pawn, you i^ain had Idet tha 
game. 

V 

t In retaking this pawn, you give an opening to year 
rook upon his king, and this pawn serves likewise liMr 
a better |^ard to your king; it stops also your adver- 
sary's knight's course ; and although you have at pre- 
sent a p^wn less, you have the best of the same by the 
situatioa. » j "« 
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« The bialiop takes the knigfat. 

19. W The pawn refekes the bishop, and iwnnitetlik 
(iomrades. 

•ft^ X^^i^^§-^ ^^^ ^* **« ^^"g'8 sqaare. 

« vJL ^°® *^*"8 ** his qaeen»8 knight'a Mtnra. 
«. ^i"SJJ°®**" ** ***' bishop's 4th square. 
»»• W The queen takes thiB.qiieen. 

B The pawn retakes the queen 

tt^*^?^ qaeen;s rook at its king's square. 
•o^^Sj''"^."^'" knight's 2d square. 

*D VUu^? , ^ *** ^'* qa«en»8 bishop's 2d sqnate. 

B 1 bo king's rook's pawn one move. 

24. W The king's rook at bis knight's 3d sqnai^ 
•c ^SiJ^^ •* ^^ ^^^^^ rook's 4th square. 

25, W The attacked ro<^ saves itself > at the qiieeit% 

knight's 3d square. 
B The queen's knight's pawn one move. 
S6. W The queen's pawn one step, to make aa open- 
ing for your rook and bishop; 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

27. W The king's rook takes the pawn. 

B The queen s rook at its queen's square. 

28. W The queen's rook at its queen's square. 
B The knight at his king's bishop's 3d squaro. 

29. W The fing's rook gives chccf. ^ , 
B The king at his rook's square. 

30. yf The bishop at the black queen's 4tfa sqnm^ Uk 

pfipveni the adversary's pawn'i advindUub 
B The knight takes the bishop. ^ 

31. W The rook retakes the knight. . 

B The king's wok at its bishop's square. 
33* W The queen's rook at its queen's 2d sqoax^ 

B The king'd rook at the white king's bishop's 4A 
square. 
S3w W The queen's rook at its king's 8d sqosre. 
. B The queen's pawn one move. / 

31. W The pawn takes the pawn. 

B The queen's rook takes the pawn. 
S5. W The king's rook at the black king's 2d squara. 
i, B The king^s knight's pawn one step ; if he sus- 
tained the pawot the game was lost 

36. W One of the two rooks takes the pawn. 
, B The rook takes the rook. 

37. W The rook retakes the rook. 



A44 CHBSS. 

B The rook grr«« ehedt at tlie white k^*r» 



SK. W The king at bis queen's bishop** 3d a^am 

B The fook take* the pawn.- 
SSl W Tka iook*« pawa two atepa. k 

B IV? kiB{*s knight's pawn one atcf^ 
4f ff The rook's pawn one move. 

B The knigbi's pawn one moTe. 
41. W The took at iU king's square. 

B The knight's pawn one move. 
4SL W The rook at its king's knight's squarfr 

B The rook gives check. 
4X W The kii^at bis qoeea'slashop's 4th sqoee. 

B The took at the white king's knight's 3d aqaan, 
4A. W The rook's pawa one move, 

B The rook at iU knight's 2d squaie. 

45. W The king takeB the pswn. 

B The rook's pawn one move. . , , -* 

46. W The king at the black queen's kaigMf X 



square. 

B The rock** pawn one move. 
47. W The rook's pawn one move. 

B The rook takes the pawn. I 
4t. W The rook takestbe pawn, m 

B The rook at the king's rook's 2d sqnara. 
49. W The pawn two steps. 

B Thejpawn one step. 
80. W The rook at its king's rook's 2d aqoare. 

B The king at bis knight's 2d square. 
SI. W The pawn one move. 
B The king's at bis knight 3d square. 



k I( instead of pushing this pai^n, yon bad takflo 
his ff^fnk with your rook, you bad lost the game; b» 
cause your king would have hindered your rook fron 
coming in time to stop the passage of his knight's pawa* 
This may be seen by playing over the same niovM. 

I If be did not take your pawn, you must have tabn 
hiM; and that would have given you tfoe game. 

SI Thus, If instead of XBku^ his pawn, you had'taklD 
his rooky you had lost the game. 



.5* 
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_W The king M the black qtieen's bishop's Sd 
square. 
B The king at his knight's 4th square. 
^ _ L W The pawn one move. 
, ^ B The king at the white king's knight's 4th ■qoaitt. 
^^4. W The pawn advances. 

gt B The rook takes the pawn, and playing after- 
^ ward his king upon the rook, it is a drawn 

J ft game, because his pawn will cost your rook. 

^ nRST BA.CK GAMK. 

i'Vofii the third move of the Queafi^ Chimbit* 

'\ S. W The king's pawn one move. 
^* B The ki»5*s bishop's pawn two steps, a 
' 4. W The kmg's bishop takes the pawn. 
B The kingr's pawn one move. 

5. W The king 8 bishop's pawn one mov^. 

. B The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square, h 

6. W The queen's kniffht at his bishop's 3d sqoars 
B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps, c 

T. W The king's knight at his king's 2d square. 
B The queen IB knight at his bishop's 3d square. 

8. W The king castles. i 
, B The king's knight's pawn two steps, d 

9. W The queen's pawn takes the pawn, t 

'- a Moving this pawn must convince you that it had 
been better to push your king's pawn two steps, because 
his pA^n obstructs the uniun of your king's and queen's 
|>awns in front. 

h He friftys his knight to hinder your kill's ftnd 
queen's pawns frcMo uniting. 

c This is pushed with |he same design. 

d Hs plays this pawn to push that of his king's bishop 
upon your king's pawn in case of need; which wouUi 
produce an entire separation of your best pawns. 

e if you had advanced your own instead of taking 
this pawn, the adversarv would then have attacked your 
king's bishop with his' queen's knight, forcing you to 



, 




m. W The look retakes the queen. 

B The kiog^ hiehop lakee the pa 

11 W The king** knight as hw queen's 

B The kieg •» W« »<* «!«•"*•. . 

U W The qaeen** knight at ha ■«* 

B The tinges h«hop at his qoeea's 3d aq 
la. W The kiaf^s knight takes the kaaglit. 

B The pawn latatkes the knight. 
14 W The kia^s bishop's pawn one Hap. X 

B The king's rook's pawn one step- 
IS. W The cineea'e bishop at bisquaen'a tA 

B The knight at bis queen's 4ih square. 
If. W The kii^s knight's pawn one step. 

B The qaeen*s bishop at bis queen's 3a 
IT. W The king at his biahop's 2d equate. 

B The queen's bishop's pawn one movn. 
la W The knighl at his queen's bishop's 3d 

B The queen^i bishop at bis 3d square. 
It. W The knight takes tbe knight. 
- B The pawn retakes the knight. 
to. W The kmg's bishop at bis king's Msqaain. 

B The queen's rook at Its kmg's knight's aqnaia 
tL W Tbe queen's bishop at his 3d square. 

B The king's knight's pawn takes tbe paw 
tS. W The bishop takes the rook, g 



rive him check ; and in this case, he, playing Wi kog 
at his bishop's second sauare, had gained tbe inove 
i^on you, and n very good situation. 

£ Too start this pawn to prevent your advenary fian 
patting thiae pawns in froat, whioh wonU haTO bsaa 
dooe by pushing only his king's pawn. . 

g If his pawn bad been retaken with your knight's 

wra, he wouM have pushed bis queen's pawn apoa 

your bishop, and afterward would have entered ywr 

gama with a ebeck of his rook, supportedl>y bis qoeen^ 

Eisbop; and if you had taken this pawn with your king's 

pawn, be mif^t have done tbe same ; which would Imts 

given him a very good game, because one of bis pawns 

Ming then passed, (t. e.) a pawn that can bs no more 

e tegpe d but by pieces, will inevitably cost a pioee^ to 

'Umatt iba tatiipg of a queen. 



B Thepawn taVes the king^s pawn giriog cfasck., 
23. W. The king retakes the pawn. 

B The rook takes the bishop. 
S4. W The king's bishop at his 3d square. 

B The king at his 3d square. 

25. W The king's rook ai its queen's second iquarA* 
B The queen's pawn gives check. 

26. W The king at his bishop's 2d square. 

B The queen's bishop at the white king's 4th squtttt* 

27. W The queen's rook at its king's square. 
B. The king at his tjueen's 4th square. 

28. W The king's rook at its king's 2d square. 
B The rook at its king's square. 

29. W The king's knight's pawn one move. 
B The bisliop takes the bishop. 

SO. W The rook takes the rook. 

B The pawn takes the pawn. 
31. W The king's rook's paw:i one nnnre. 

B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 
33. W The king's rook at the black king's rook*8 sqpai«i 

B The queen's pawn one move. 
33. W The king at his 3d square. 

B The king's bishop gives check at his queen*t bish- 
op's 4th square. 
S4. W The kinc at his bishop's 4th square, having no 
other place. 

B The queen's pawn one move, and wins the game, h 

tMlOKD SACK e4MK, 

I^on ihi third move of iJu qtuen^s gawAit 

9. W The khig's pawn two stepe. 
B The queen's knight's pawn two stepe. 

h By this game is seen the strength of two bishops 
against the rooks, especially When the kinc is placed 
between two pan'ns. . But if, instead of employing your 
rooks to wage war against his pawns, you had on the 
thirty first move played your rook at the black queen's 
square; on the thirty- second move brought your other 
roek at your adversary's king's second square ; and on 
the thirty- third move sacrificed your first rook for bis 
king's bishop ; you bad e^ted a drawn game. 



5w W Tte<|aen'slnlsbt*s|mwa 
B Tke gpMbit's paws takes thfe pa 

C W Tteraok*apa«B takes the pmva. 
B Tke 4Mca*a bafaop*s pawn takes the 

T. W Tka kiM's hiifcnii takes tbs 



Taa oHBsp covers tne 
tL W TWe qoeem takes the pa 

B Tbe taUbop takes the 
9. W TheqwMrctaka 



ML W The qwea lakes the 



B The kaa||ht retakes the 
IL W ThelaBg*shtshop*sp 



TVekn^spawmoBeittoTeor step. 
Vt. W The kiDf si hiftSd sqaare. 

B The kiBg*8 biriwp*s pawn two steps, h 
ISL W The king's pawe oae moTe. 

B Tlie kiae's knigfat at his king^s 2d sqnai 
14. W The queea** kaight at his bishop's 3d 

B Tkt kii^s knight at his qoeea's 4th aqoare. c 



e It is ef the same cooseqaeoce in the attack of the 
aaBSB*8 gambit, to separate the adTersary^s pnwns oa 
wt nde, as it is In tlie king's gambit to separmte tfaesi 
onthekila^nda. 



k Bj pvHimig diis pawn two steps, he means to < 
pal jon to push fcrwaid yoor king*s pawn, in order to 
cease jpour queen's pawn, now at the head, to be 1^ 
behind, and become vsdess. (See the remarks of the 
sseond game.) Nevertheless yoo must play it ; but eB> 
d s a rou r afterward with the help of yoar pieces, to 
change this your queen's pawn for bis king's and thus 
give a free passage to your own king's pawn. 

e Toor adversary is forced in his present sttoation to 

propose the changing of knights, although by this move 

he separates bis pawns; for if he had played any thing 

else, you wfiuld have taken bis rook's pawn, by playing 

oofy jour knight at the black queen's knight's fourth 
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15. W TWknight takes the knight 
B The pawn^retakes the knight. 

16. W The queen^s bishop at me rook's 3d sqoart. 
B The bishop take's the bishop. 

17. W The rook takes the bishop. 
B The king at his 2d sqaare. 

19. W The king at his bishop*s 3d sqasre. 

' B The king's rook at its queen's knight's square. 

19. W The knight at his king's 2d square. 
B The king at his 3d square. 

20. W The king's rook at its queen's rook's square; 
B The king's rook at its queen's knight's 2d sqnaivi, 

21. W The queen's rook gives check. 
B The kniffht corers the check. 

22: W The king's rook at the black qaeen's rook'a4th 
square. 

B The king's knight's pawn one more. 
S3. W The knight at his queen*s bishop's Sd square. 

B The queen s rook at its queen's square. 

24. W The queen's rook takes the rook's pawn. 
B The rook takes the rook. 

25. W The rook retakes and must win the game, hari 

ine a pawn superiority, and a pawn past, 
wnich amounts to a piece, d 

THIRD BACK OAMV, 

From Hu fourth move of the Queen^t GambtL 

4. W llie queen's pawn take^ the pawn. 

B The queen takes the queen. ^ 

5. W The king retakes the queen. 

B The queen s bishop at his king's 3d square. 

6. W The king's bishop's pawn two steps. 
B llie king's knight's pawn one step. 

7. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. ^ 
B The queen's knight at his queen's xd square. 

8. "W The king's rook's pawn one move. 



B The king's rook's pawn two moves. 
9. W The queen's bishop at his king*s 3d 



square. 



d. Thus it appears by this back game, that a pawn, 
separated from his fellows, will seldom or never sue- 
ceed. 



> kH^ B the btaek begH In4^ 



« ^e^'i r«A"f pj 


i.i> otw nep. 




nwD uk(s Ike pmm 




;«> retake* thapna. 


Ti« rnuk !..*, cbc 


<i. 




'3ki>!ebt'*2d>«Hn. 




nwk. 


? rook nbkc* ti« 


r«*. 




« q««i.-. t;.i5hi 


g>«« cb«k M tha .Ut 


q.eeiii-ktialJiJ 




Tue iiog at hb qaeen'i knigh«"« ■qaan. 


!^ k.r.g .t LL. qa«r 


iikniglit'i3dai(nn. 


Th^k^ng-tknigkl'i 


■ pawn two itefa. 






li«Fa»orelakHl 


Jicpiiwa. 


« qn>en'> bishop'i 




TlM king"« knighl'i 




« k>ug^> kaigM U his q<»aa'( bkht^^ U 


fqu«e. 




ThebiihopMUsk 


™g^fa^^*h.q«». 


eqMeon'akBwbfi 




riil.nirt<«h»k 


)»'■ Sd laDire. 


e km?-. kni^Lt bimqaeea't nmk-* «k aqan. 


Ph.: knigbt uku Ub knigta. ^ 


> piira retakes the knigU. 
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29. W The bishop ^alces the pawn. 

B The kkw at hia qiieeQ*fe bishop's 4th sqaan. 
m. W The kiiig*8 bishop's pawn one step* 
B Thejqueen's pawn^one move. 
1. W The king's bishop's pawn takes vhe pawn. • 
B The knight at the white queen's knight*! tA 
square. 
38. W The pawn one move. 

B The ro(A at its queen's rook^ fqiiv«» to gifO 
check-mate. 
.S8. W The rook takes the pawn. 

B The rookgiTes check. 
34. W The king has but one place* 
B The rook gives check-mate at its q|teea''8 biil^ 
op's square. 

Prom <i« tevenih move qfthe Q^UfCt QmnkiL 

7. W The king's bishop takes the ^mbit's psw«. 
B The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn. 

8. W The king's bishop's pawn retakes therpaws. 
B -Die king's knight at the white king's knighf s 4th 

square. 

9. W The king's knight at his rook's 3d square 
B The queen gires check. 

10. W The king at his queen's 2d souare. 

B The king's knight at tlie wlute king's 3d sqoiur*. 
If. W The queen at her king's 2d square. 

6 The'king's bishop at the white king's kaighCfa 
4th square. 
Vtp W The queen at her 3d square. 

B The king's knight takes the king's knight'f pawn 

13. W The king's knight at his home. 

B The queen at the wliite king's square gtWng 
chfick 

14. W The king retires. 

B The king's' bishop takes the knight, and will easly 
win the game. 

• He takes this pawn, to inake a queen iip«m %be 
wfahe queen's square,. where bis bishop aspports the 



warn back gam ■, 

t. W Tbe rook reUkeo tbe bishop. 

B Tke qoecA** knight^s p«wii two steps. 
81 W The kaigla at the bUck qaeen*a biahop*s Mk 



B 
Ml W Tbe qoeea's rook's pawn two .„.. 

B 1^ ^mbsmH knMii at ak rook's 3d aqusfv. 
11. W The kaigfat tales tbe kaicbt. 

B Tbe I: isbop retakes tbe knifffat. 
1%, W Tbe rook's pawa takes the pawn. 

B Tbe bishop retakes tbe pawa. 
IS. W Tbe qaeoi's ka^g4it*s pawa one mova. 

B Tbe kiBg*s bishop's pawa takea Uie pawa. 

14. W Tbe qaeea's niigbt*s pawa takea the pawa. 
B Tbe bishop at luaqueeB*s 2d sqoare. 

15. W Tteqaeen'sbiday at tbe Mark king's kniiht^ j 

4tbsq|aare. * 

B Tbs pawa takes the pawn. 
16w W The pawa retakes tbe pawa. 

B Tbe kii^ at his rook's sqaare. 
17. W Tbe blag's bbbop at his qaeea's 3d aqaafOi 

B Tbe kjn^s rook's pawa oae Aove. 
ItL W Tbe kii^s rook's pawa two morea. 

B The Took'a pawa takes the queen's bisbop. 
19l W Tbe pawa retakes the pawn. 

B Tbe knight at hb rook's 4th sqaare. 
ML W Tbe bidiop ak the black kite's kaigbC'a 9$ 
square- 

B Tbe kaigbt at the white king'a bishop's 4th sqaaie. 
fX. W Tlie queen at her bishop's 2d square. 

B Tbe knight takes the bishop to avoid the mate. 
If. W Tbe queen retakes tbe knight. 

B The bishop at his king's bishop's 4th sqoira. 
IS. W Tbe queen gives check. 

B Tbe kinff retires. 
24. W The king's knight's pawn one move. 

B Tbe bishop takes the pawn. 
S5. W The queen takes the bishop. 

B The queen at her king's bishop's Sd square. 
96. W The queen's rook at the black queen's rook'i 
3d sqeare. 



B The queen takes the queen. 
^7. W The queen's rook retakes the qufiea. ' 

B The kine's rook at its bishop*8 3d sqoare. 
^. W The king at his 2d square. 

B The quceu s rook's pawn t\^ steps. 
S9. W The queen's rook at the black king^s 3a ^aaro 

B The rook's pawn one more. 

30. W The rook takes the pawn. 
B The rook's pawn one move. 

31. W The king^s rook at its queen's rooVs wq ^e.^ 
- B The rook's pswn one move. 

32. W The rook at its king's 3d square. 

B The king's rook at its bishop's 3d square. 

33. W The king at his queen's 3d square. 
B The rook Kives check. 

34. W The king at hU 4th square. 
B The rook takes the rook. 

35. W The king retakes the rook. 

B The rook at its queen's rook's 3d square. 

36. W The king at his queen's 4th square. 
B llie king at his bishop's 2d square. 

37. W Thekin^athisqneen'8bishop'i3daqii«re 
B The rook gives check. 

38. W The king at his queen's knight'i 4th iqiiara 
B The rook takes the paWn. 

39. W The rook takes the pawn. 
B The king at his 2d square. 

40. W The queen's bishop's pawn one ctep. 
B The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

41. W The rook at the black queen'srook's 2d square 
B The king at his queen's square. 

42. W The king at his black queon ■ knight's 4th 

square. 
, .B The knight's pawn one move. 

43. W The ling at the black queen's bishop*8 3d 

square. 
B The rook gives check. 

44. W The pawn coven the check. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

45. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 

B Ti\c king at his home. 

46. W The rook at the black kingV knight's 24 

square. 
B The took at its 3d square. 
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47. W The king at the black queen** buhop** td 
< squarst and afterward puahing his .{Mivai 
will win the game< 

8UTH BACK «AVr, 

FSrom Uu tenth mow qfihe QueenU ChmhiL 



10. W The king*s bishop's pawn takes the 
B The knight takes the king's pawn. 

11. W The knight retakes the knight* 
B The queen gives check. 

12. W The knight at his king's knight's Sd aanaf. 
B The qucea^ bishop at the White king's bu^i^ 

4th square. 

13. W The king's bishop at his king's td sqaavB. • 
B The queen takes the rook*s pawn. 

14. W The king's rook at its bishop's square. * 

B The queen takes the knight and giimcliodc, 

15. W The king at his queen's 2d square. 

B The quccn^s knight at his queen's 2d square. 

16. W The rook takes the rook, e 
B Tlie rook retakes the rook. 

17. W The queen at her kin^*s square. 

B The rook at the white king's bishop's 2d squne, 
and wins the game. 

a Any thing you couid have played could not «tve ■ 
jpiece. 

6 If in lieu of playing your rook you had played yow 
kfaig, the adversaiy had won sooner, by playing only 
his rook at your king's bishop's second square. 

e Had jrou taken his bishap, he would have given yoi 
check with his queen at your (|ueeii*& third square, mai 
mate by taking vour rook the following move. 



A JHdiqfeovering the $ixtyfour SgtMref iiffhe Board 
by the Knighi ai at many JUbvet. . 

Pisce the knight on No. 8, and move it in the follow^ 
mg order :-~23, 40, 55, 61, 51, 57, 42, 25, 10, 4, 14, 24, 
^^, 56, 62, 52, 58, 41, 26, 9, 3, 13, 7, 22, 32, 47, 6^ 54, 
60, 50. 33, 18, 1, 11, 5, 15. 21, 6, 16» 31, 48, 63, 53, 69, 
49, 34. 17. 2, 12, 27, 44, 38, 28, 43, 37, 28, 35, 45, 90, 
96, 19, 29, and 46. 



Two PBreiam had engaged fn sucb deep play, that 
A« whole fimone of one of them was won by his op- 
ponent. He who played the white was the ruined man ; 
and, made desperate l^hie loss, offered his favourite 
wife M hie last stake. The game was carried on until 
he would have been check- mated by his adversary's 
Best movtf. The lady, who had observed the |^e 
from a window above, cried out to her husband in a 
voice of despair, ** to sacrifice his castle and save his 
wilr.**'S^ituation of the game : White K. 40. C. 49. 
B. 37. P. 1ft and 19.— Black K. 2. Q. 15. C 7 and 50. 
White C. to If. Black K. 1*. White P. to 11, giving 
efaeck-mate. 

This mark * denotes that a piece is taken, and thiif 
denotes the King to be in check. 




THE GAME OF GOFF, OR 60LF. 

G««, a eekfaniBii Scotch f^mt^ almosl peculiar to 
r, is p^jtd whh bolb and club& Tbe dub 
r, M t naina nng m tbe part that auikcs tbo taall» 
is freed with bora, and loaded with lead. But 
of Ibis ibcre aie six aoits used by gpod players, vix. tha 
dub, used wbea the ball lies oo tbe ground; 
iper and half Kiaper, when in loog grass ; the 
wbCB in a hoUow ; tbe heavy iron club, when ' 
ug stones or mud ; and the light iron diuo, 
oa the surfece of chingle or sandy ground. 
The balls are much smaUer than those used at crick- 
« and SBucb harder ; ibey are made of horse leatbei; 
sufisd with feathers in a peculiar manner, and then 
noueoL 

The ground may be circular, triangular, or semieir- 
cnhu: The number of holes are not limited; that de- 
piiidi always on «'bat the length of the ground will 
adanit. The coounoo distance between one hole and 
another is about a quarter of a mile, which b^ios and 
terroinalesavery g^me : and he who gets his bail in by 
the fewest number of strokes is the victor. 

Two. four, six, eight, or any number may play togs* 
titer ; but what is called the good game never excoMis 
feur; that number being allowed to aflbrd best divwr- 
pioa, and not so liable to confusion as six, ejght, ten, or 
twelve might be. 

Tbe more rising or uneven the ground is, it requires 

the gm^ter nicety or skill in the players ; on that ac- 

eouot the preference is always given to it Inr pioficienta 

When playing with the wind, light balls are used: 

and heavy ones against it. 

At tbe beginnhigof each game the ball is allowed to 
be elevated to whatever height the player chooses, fer 
lae convenience of striking ; but not afterward. 
This is done by means of sand or clay, called a 
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The balls which are played off at the begiDning of 
the game cannot be changed until the next hole is won, 
even if they .should happen to burst. 

When it happens that a ball is lost, that hole is loH 
to the party. 

If a ball should be stopped accidentally the player if 
sdlowed his stooge again. 

Suppose four are to play the jaroe, A and B against 
C and D; each party having a ball, they proceed thus: 

A strikes off^ first, C next; and perhaps does not 
drive his ball above half the distance A did, on which 
Recount D, his partner, ne^Et strikes it, which is called 
one more, to get it as forward as that of their adversa- 
vies, or as much beyond it as possible ; if this is done, 
tlk«n B strikes A's ball, which is called playing the Uke^ 
pT equal of their opponents. But if C and D, by their 
ha\\ being in an awkward situation, should be unable, 
bv playing one more^ to get it as far as A*s, thev are to 
play in turn, two« tliree, or as many more until that is 
accomplisljed, before B strikes his partner's ball; which 
be calls oru to two^ oir one to three, or as many strokes 
as they required to get to the same distance as A did 
by his once playing. The ball is druck alternately, if 
the parties are equaled nearly so. 

17 
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THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 

Tbk ball ihould weigh not Sess than five ounces and 
« half, nor more than nve ounces and three quarteis. 

TkM hail cannot be chan)^ed during the game, with* 
out the consent of both parties. 

The bat must not exceed four inches and one qaar' 
tar iti the widest part 

The stAimps must be twenty- two inches high, and the 
ball six incheg long. 

The bowling crease must be in a line with the stumps, 
three feet in length, with a return crease. 

The popping crease must be three feet ten inches from 
the wiexets ; and the wickets must be opposite to each 
other, at twenty two yards distance. 

The party which goes from home shall hare the choice 
.of the mnin^s and pitchiiigs of the wickets, which shall 
lie pitched within thirty yards of a ceutre fixed by die 
adversaries. 

When the part'ies meet at a third place, the bowlen 
shall lofis up for the pitching of the first wicket, apd the 
choice oi gMinj; m. 

Neither party caiv alter the ground during the match 
without cfwisent nf the other, either by moving, cover- 
inc. rnlhng, or heat in' it. 

The hall nnist tje delivered by the bowlerwith one 
foot hehmd the ^>o\vling-r.rease. and within the return* 
creai^e; and he-wiust hf>wl four baits before he changes 
wickets, which he shall do but once in the same innings. 

He may order the striker at his wicket to stand on 
which suie of it he pleases. 

The striker is out if the bail is bowled off, or the 
stump howled out of the ground. 

Or n'hfin the ball, from a stroke over or under hit 
bat, or upon his/hands (but not wrists; is held before it 
touches ihe ground, though it be hugged to the body of 
Me catcher. » oo j 
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Or i£, in striking, both bit Stet are over the poppiM- 
erease, and bis wicket is put down, except bis .bat is 
grounded within it 

Or if, in striking at the ball, be hits down bis wicket 
Or if.be runs out of his ground to binder a catch. 
Or If a ball is struck up, and he wilfully strikes it 
^gpiin. 

Or if, ki running a notch, the wicket is struck down 
by a throw, or with the ball in hand, before his ftx>t, 
Mnd, or bat, is grounded over the poppinc crease; but 
if the bail is oC a stump must be struck out of the 
ground by the ball. 

Or when the striker touches or takes up the ball before 
it has lain still, unless done at the request of the o|^o- 
nte party. 

Or if the striker puts his leg before the wicket with a 
design to stop the ball, and actually prevenu the ball" 
from bitting his wickst by it. 

If the players have crossed each other, he that runs 
§at the w^ket that is put down is out ; but if they are 
BOt crossed, he that has left the wicket that is put down 
Is out 

When the ball has been in the bowler*s or wicket- 
keeper*s hands, the strikers need not keep within their * 
ground till the umpire has called play ; but if the player 
. 1^8 out of his ground with ^a design to fun, before the 
ball is delivered, the bowler then may put him out. 

When the ball is struck up in the running ground be- 
tween the wickets, the strikers may lawfully hinder its 
being catcbed; but they must neither strike at, nor 
touch the ball with their hands. 

When the ball is struck up, the striker may guard 
liis wicket either with bis bat or his body. 

In single wicket matches, should the striker move out 
ti his ground to strike at the ball, he shall not be al* 
lowed a notch for such stroke. * 

The wicket keeper shall stand at a moderate distance 
behind the wicket, and shall not move till tbe ball is 
out of the bowler^s hand, and shall not bv any noise 
incommode the striker; and if his hands, knees, foot, 
oc bead, be over or before the wicket, though the ball 
bit it, it shall not be out. > 

The umpires shall allow ten minutes for each man to 
come in, and fifteen minutes between each innmga. 



' •! bsn, itaey are t» kllov aBOlher M 
E pim bun lifli ban his bsad< ■ 



IbM b not bckind the bowting- 
rMumin^ cnaae, whrn he dfltp 
■.' uBukcd, mux call JVa iaU 
■bod iio(£li, Iha ijmpire mint 

t, oo Dolcb tobe nckoned. 
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THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 

To play this game conrecdy, attention mast be given 
tif> the method of holding the mace or cue, and the mao- 
saeTr of delivering the ball from the mace, or of striking 
%% with the cue : but these things are much more easily 
■required by observation, or by the direction of a-pro^ 
oient iu the game, than by any possible written rules. 

A person who plays with his right bi^nd, must stand 
iprlth bis left foot foremost ; and be who is leA banded, 
iirith his right foot; by wbioh be will stand more firm 
And steady. 

The votaries of this game should be particularly cau- 
tious not to suffer their temper to be irritated by any oo- 
cssrreaces or disappointments whatever, during the 
game : a steady hand and a serenity of temper, being 
ladispensable requisites tp (he well playing of it. 

We shall forbear noticing those games formerly in 
'^rogue, they being now very little played, if at all, and 
^ear besides so great an affinity to their substitutes, thai 
^^e deem treating of them superfluous. 
The games now principaliy played are, 
The English game. 

The French following game. | 

The winning and losing game. t 

The revolution* or four ball game. ^ 

The game of Pool. 
n order to avoid a repetition of the subject, in each 
game separately, we shall previously take notice of 
those rules and regulations which are applicable to all, 
with some exceptions for the game of Pool. 

HuUs and ReguUttoTU relating to the different Gamu. 

1. The commencement is, to string for the lead, and 
the choice of balls ; and he who brings his ball nearest 
• to the upper cushion, wins the lead, and has the privi- 
lege of commencing first or not. 
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That part of the Ubie wheie the striker commencck 
from, is called the upper end ; and consequently the 
other part is called the lower end. 

S. He who, in leading, holes his own, or touches hit 
oppomnOs ball, loses the lead. 

3. During a rubber, the person who lost the pvecoding 
game, has the privilege of commencing the next. 

4L If the striker, without an intention of stiBiin^ 
touches his own ball, it is deemed an accident; and hit 
o|»oaent may replace it : but if, by the same accident, 
be Bolet his own or moves another, it is a stroke, though 
not intended at such. 

5. The striker should take particular notice,'' befote 
ha strikes, that nothing lays on the table that can iBJnrs 
the winning of the balls: he not being entitled togaas, 

. tNit liable to lose every thing made in consequence. 

6. A ball standing on the edge of a hole falling iirto 
it, after adjudged to stand still, must be replaced in the 
same position. 

7. lif a ball, standing on the edge of a hole, should 
fiUl Into it before the striker*s ball has reached it, the 
stroke is void, and the balls must be replaced in the 
same positions. 

8. If the balls are changed, and it not known by 
which party, the game must be played out so. 

9. A person playing with the wrong ball, if not dis> 
covered by his opponent before the next stroke, guns 
as many points as in playing with his own ; and the 
different parties must continue with them during the 

. game. 

10. Any person playii^ with the wrong ball cannot 
count, if discovered by bis opponent before the next 
stroke, and each party must resume the ball he com- 
menced withl 

We think it proper to observe here, that the above 
rule is sufficiently ttrict, as every person has the 
privilege of rectifying his opponent before besuikss^ 
if he thinks proper. 

11. Striking both balls together, with cue or mace, 

eoostjtutes a fowl stroke : and no person is entitled to 

gain anv thing so made, if discovered by bis opponent 

before the next stroke ; but fiable to lose as many points 

•* in Btrtkiag /air; and witbal forfeits the next stroke. 
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Xboee ipersons who imagine that in holding the inae« 
or cue perpendicularly, there is no pogiibilify o( 
making a foulstrolie, labour under a great misiake ; 
ibr supposing the circumference of each bail lo be 
. four inches, one eighth of this is exposed to the 
. slttiin^of the mace or cue, or subjected rb Iw push- 
ed Ibrward a half an inch without r,ecracting tlie 
played-with stick from it : so that the balls /Ming 
even separated from each other a half an incn, it 
ianot only possible, but if struck in a dilatory man- 
ner will most undoubtedly prove so. 
12. If the striker's ball touches another he caLnol 
strike without making a foul stroke. 

' 13. If the striker stops or interrupts th« r 'oning ot n 
ball or balls, he cannot count ; and his cp^ <nent nAV 
plaoa the ball or balls so 8topp«^, where he pIpsiM>g': 
and if adjudged by the company, the striker'^ own ball 
viras ruonine directly for either of the hnieS) it is jonsi* 
dei«d as hiued, and he loses as many points as is there- 
to annexfd. 

14. The opponent is subjected to the same penalties 
as the striker in a contrary case from the foregoing rule. 

15. If one of the white balls being in hand the other 
should be inside of the line that runs parallel with tha 
stringing nails, it is called a baulk ; and the person whose 
ball is off the table, cannot play within it, without back' 
tug, or striking the lower cushion first. 

16. A line ball, or the centre of a ball laying on the 
line of the stringing nails, is considered within the 
baulk. 

17. If the striker in f)layin^ with the wrong ball 
which is his opponent's, holes itv and leaves the other 
in the baulk, he loses nothing, the red ball or balls are 
placed on their original spotSrand his opponent must 
play, 

18. If in making a foul stroke the striker makes or 
leaves a baulk, the red ball or balls must be replaced in 
their original position. 

19. if the striker forces his own ball over the cushion, 
it is considered as holed. 

20. If the striker forces either or all the balls over 
the cushion, it counts nothing ; but if by the same stroke 
he holes his own, or forces it over the cushion, then all 
the balls cve)r are considered as holed. 




oC iIk bolb orei thm eoriiioB is 
■at pvevmt tlie iiriker from 



ioa bcoosideKd as ot 
ptKjw^ wkh boib fe«i off the floor 
playing at a hon wbilo Romna^ COB* 



No br ataadci ftas a right to say any thing 

g ne gicM onless appe^ed to by the playofS. 

t7. Awn dnpoie ansmg co ociaiog the game shaH bo 

bv tte disiBterrsfed company pmaat; the 

steli fo and ask the«. iodiTidually, wbelfaer 

ibc nature of the dispute in questsoa, 

ofMama ; aad sbal) theo declave^ withoel 

ear aaaics. that so nany peraocs are mi hr 

e patty, and so many m favour of the other; 

i«« m»jontj shall decide it ; but m case there is 

mjr: *< . tbca the market shall be appealed to^ a* 

a caae there b so company preseoL 

m three kmtdedMmtdL 

9L The three persoos must lead, and tboae two whose 
halk are nearest tc the cushion have the privilege ol 
aommvwr^ 61st. &i Uu tkrtejtrst orftdet. 

29 Ct«^ porot made b a band out 

SSl Errrr poioi made coua^ for either of the handtJB. 

31. Tnete are no bautks in this game at kmg as the 
4fe«e pei au n s aie in. and m case the ball or balls shoeld 
be w-.thn It. the strike*- has the privilege of playiog 
frMN the o(be« «nd of the taMe 

Si. The cemc is divided into two parts two-thi«di(rf 
. the cnnstiniieo amnber of points hMcins the first. *l)en 
one pnscr is ou*; ano the remaining two play 00 10 
the fii)> quf>ta 

33. The pets^-m whose band is o«n at the time tbc ftril 
pan o# the game n woo, must play, acd suike first, 
— ^ the wiBoer's baO. 
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JhUeseapeciaUy concerning a Jour handed Matclu 

34. During a rubber the parties must iodiserimioately 
follow the rule of rotation. 

35. Each party has the privilege of consulting with 
and directing his partner in any thing concerning the 
game. . ^ 

36. If a person makes two misses without an inter* 
mediate hazard made by himself or lost by his oppcv 
nent, his hand is out. 

The rule commonly followed now is, that a hasard 
made by either party between two misses, prevents a 
band from bemg out. It is very evident that nothing 
more was intended by this rule, than to stimulate the 
player to exert himself, or to deprive him of his term ol 
playing for a supposed demerit, and from this position 
we conclude, that this rule has been taken in too gene* 
ral point of view ; and tbat -by it was meant that the 
person himself, who made the two misses, should make 
an intermediate hasard in order to continue his privi- 
lege of playing ; as there is certainly no merit to be at- 
tributed to him for his opponent's success. 

. THE ENGLISH GAME. 

1. This game, generally called the American game, ' 
is played with one red pnd two white balls, and 21 
'points constitute the game. 

2. The red ball is invariably placed on a spot made 
for the purpose, as also the white ; from whence the 
striker must indiscriminately play whenever his ball is 
oil the table. 

3. Whenever two balls i^re holed, the in must be pla* 
ced on its original spot. 

4 No person has a right to play at the red ball the 
next strol^e after it is holed. 

5. If the striker, after holing the red ball, plays at it a 
second time, and misses the white, he loses one point, 
and the red ball remains. 

6. If the striker forces the rrd hall over the curhinn 
without his own, it is not considered as holed, and his 
opponent may play at which he pleases. '>^ 

7. If the striker after holing the white hall forcesthe 
fed ocer the cushion, bis own must remain wioere it is i 
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and hit oppooeat has the privilege of playing at wrliicb 
he pleases. 

& I n case of one of the white balls being off the table, 
CMie of lUe uihers or boHi should be so near the $pni, from 
whence tiie striker is to play, as to prevent hi«n fiom 
placing his own ; the marker mubt remove them zaA 
replace them im mediately after the striker baa stairted 
his own balL 

9. In a four-handed naatch every white ball boled it 
a hand out. 

10. The firiker mutt invariably strike the ball be 
olayt at first, otherwite he cannot counu 

wimnKaB. 

11. Holing the white ball ± 

12. Do. red ... .^ ..... 3 

13 Holing the white and red balls 5 

14. Making a carrom, or touching both balls with 

jTOur own 2 

15. Making a carrom, and holing the white ball 4 

16. Making a carrum and holing the red ball . 5 

17. Making a carrom, and holing the white and 

red balls ...•.••.. .. 7. 
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18. Missing the white ball • . 1 

19. . Do. red . t 

20. Playing at the white, missing it, and holhig 

your own bait 3 

21. Playing at the red, missing it, and holing your 

own ball 5 

22. Holingyourownofftbe white ban . ... 2 

2^. Do. red 3 

24. Playing on the white, holing it, and your own 

ball 

^. Do. red do. 

26. Holing the three balls . 

27. Playing on the white, making a ctirrom, and 

holing Tour own ball t 

28. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball 

S9. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 
holing the two white bails 
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so. Playing on the wlsite, making a carrom, and 

holing the red and your own ball ... V 

51. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and hol- 

ing the two white balls j 

52. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and bol 

iog the red and yoor own balls .... 7 

53. Playing at either, making a carrom, and hdinr 

all the balls f 

JFbr the remaining rtUes,'8ee t/te preliminary artide$» 

THE FRENCH FOLLOWING GAM 

In the original French three- ball game, from which 
It has its deiivation, each player had only one jtroki 
alternately during the game, but in this the striker ha' 
the prerogative of pursuing his soccess without interrup- 
tion, and It is therefore styled the following game. 

1. This game -is played with one red and two white 
balls, and f4 points constitute the game. 

2. The red ball is placed on a spot made for the pur- 
^Kwe, and the white on any part of the upper line, pro- 
vided the centre of the ball be on it. 

3. The striker has the privilege of paying at the red 
ball as often as he pleases. 

4. In no instance is a hall to be taken 4;^ H this game. 

5. If after the red and white balls are oP the table, 
the striker should remain on the spot appropriated for 
the red, he must remove it, loses nothing, the- red ball 
is put up, and his opponent must play. 

' 6. In a four handed match, every ball holed i% « hand 
out. 

7. The winnings in this game are precisely 8v.r<Ur to 
those in the English game ; but there is no necessitj for 
touching the played-at ball first, in order to count 

LOSlNOi. 

8. Missing both balls . 1 

9. Missing both balls and holing your own 3 

10. Holing your own off the white ball . . » 2 

11. Do. red . ... 3 

12. Holing both white balls 2 

13. Holing the red and your own ball .... 3 

14 Holmg three balls .V ,*. ' ' 

15. Playing at either, makmg a carrom, and holmg 



your 



own ball 
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1& Flaying at either; makiog a carrom, and holing 
the two white ballfi 4 

17. Playingat either, making a cacrom, and holing 

the red, and your own ball £ 

18. Playing at either, makiog a carroni, and holuig 

the three balls .......... T 

fbr thg nmaining rtdet, »e$ the preliminary ariidei, 

THE WU9NiNG AND LOSING GAME. 

That preponderance which forniBthe peculiar chane* 
leristic of the preceding games is in this almoet entirely 
overlooked, the winnings and losings counting cbieffy 
for the accomplisher of either: and skill is not of sucli 
■naterial consequence, provided the 'striker be endowed 
with a large portion of muscular strength ; for in bat- 
tering away at the balls without mercy, they will, to 
* escape the fury of his vengeful arm, cross tho table 
igain and again, until they find a hole for a transient 
shelter. 

1. This game is generally played with three balls, one 
red and two white, and 90 points constitute the garae. 

2. The red ball is invariably placed at the distance 
of nine inches from the lower cu^hioit, in the middle of 
the table's breadth.' 

3. A semicircle must be drawn from the middle of the 
line at the upper end of the table, of about 18 inches in 
diameter, parallel with the line of the stringing nails, 
from withm where, the striker must invariably play, 
whenever his ball is off the table. 

4 In a four. handed match every hazard ihade h a 
hand out. A person holing himself in this game makes 
a hazard. 

5. If the striker forces either, or both balls over the 
cushion, it counts nothing. 

6. If the striker forces his own ball over the cushion, 
_ he loses in no instance iiiore thau two or three points, 

according to which ball he played on. 

7. If the striker forces either or both balls ov^r the 
cushion and holes his own, he gains two or three points, 
he als«) counts for either of the other balls holed, or a 
carrom made by the same stroke. 

^^y^ ^/w'^^r nUes, «•* thg,3d, itk, hnd Sth arUdM 
V t/ie French/oUowing Game. 
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» s. 

WIMKIKOI. 

8. Holine the white ball ^2 

9. Do. ^ed' 3 

10. Holing the white and red 5 

11. Holing your own off the white ball . « • 2 

12. Holing xour own off 1^^ >^d ^^'^ .... 3 

13. Playing on the white, holing it and your own 

ball 4 

14 Flaying on the red, holing the white and your 

own ball 5 

15. PlaTing on ihe white, holing the red and youi 

ball 6 

16. Playing on the red, holing it and your own ball 6 

17. Playing on the white and holing the thhee balls 7 

18. Playing on the red, and holing the three ftalls 8 

19. Making a carroni, and touching both balls with 
,^1^ your own . . 2 

20. Making a carrom, and holing the white ball 4 

21. Making a carrom, and holing the red ball . 5 

22. Making a carrom, and holing the white and 

red balls •...;. 7 

23. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball ...'.... 4 

24. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball 5 

25. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the two white balls ..... 6 

26. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing the two white balls ..... 7 

27. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the white and red balls .... 7 

28. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls .- 8 

29. Play on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls 9 

80. Playing on the red. making a- carrom; and 

holing the three balls W 

LOSINGS. 

31. Missing all the balls. . • I 

32. Missing all the balls, and holmg your own, of 

forcing it over the cushion . . . • .• ^ 
For the remaining rules see the preliminary articles ; 
excepting tha 19ih and 20ih. 
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THE REVOLUTION, OR FOUR-BALL GAME. 

This is very properly styled the. Revoltfticm game, it 
being subject to as many different vicissitudes as that 
monster of changes is suscefftible of. 

1. This game is played with two red and two while 
balls, and St points coostitute the ^nte. 

2. The two red balls' are pla«^ed at each end of the 
table, in the middle of each line, and the striker maj 
pl{)ce his ball on any part of the upper line, provided 
the centre of the ball be on iL 

C The striker must load his oall beyond the low^ 
*ed. and his opponent must play ct it. 

4. If the leader's ball should repass the lower red ball, 
it must remain, and his opponent must play at it. 

5. If the leader moves a ted ball the first strake, it 
mubt be replaced, and his ball remains, as also in case 
his opponent moves a red ball without previous!/ loiicb- 
ing the white. 

6. In a four-handed match every ball holed is a band 
eut. 

For the further rules, see the 3d and 4th articlfli of 
the French following Game. 

WINNINGS. 

7. Holing the white b^U • • S 

S. Holing a red ball • • . 

9. Holing/the white and a red ball ..... S 

10. Holing the two red ball . 6 

|1. Holing the three balls 8 

12. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball S 

13. Mnking a carrom on the two red balls . . 3 

14. Making a carrom on all the balls .... 5 

15. Making a carrom mi the white and a red ball, 

and holing the white .4 

16. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball, 

and holing the red • 5 

17. Making a carrom on the two red balls, aod ' 

ho|ing the white 5 

18. Making a carrom *on the two red balls, and 

holing a red . . $ 

19. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holiu 

the white . , , f 
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^420. Making a carrom on all the bails, and holing 

a red 8 

21. Making a cacroni on the white and a red ball, 

and holing both 7 

22. Making a carrom on the white and a red, and 

holing the two red balls ...*.• 8 

23. Making a carroin on* the two red balls, and 

holing both 9 

24. Making a carrom on all theitalls, and holing 

the white and a red ........ 10 

25. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

the two red 11 

"^ 23. Making a carrom oaall the balls, and holing 

them 13 

LosiAsa. 

27. Missfftg all the bells . 1 

28. Missing all the balls, and holing ycmr own 3 

29. Holing your own off the white Bail ... 2 

30. Holing your own off a red ball .... 3 
- In every other case, a person holing hiniself loses as 
many points as he would have gained by the same stroke, 
but we think it proper to observe this circumstance, 
that the striker, in making a carrom on a rea and the 
white ball, and holes his own, only loses two points, not- 
withstanding he struck the red ball first. 

For the remaining rules, see the preliminary articles. 

THE GAME OF P(X)L. 

The system of this game is very imperfect, and the 
nriost scrutinizing rules that can be composed for it will 
be found inefficient towards producing that criterion by 
which a gamester can be prevented from taking those 
.advantages so peculiar to his character.- 

1. This game is played by an indefinite number of 
persons, who all have their several balls, but anynuiA' 
ber exceeding twelve causes confusion. 

2- The baUs are numhered from 1, 2, &c. to the fuH 
number of players ; and after being altogether "put into 
a pocket, are to be impartially distributed by the marker 
to each person. 

3. If after disUibutiog the balls,^ there should be 
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iMio'4 opc or more mimhns deficient, thej must ilW \]t 
pm into live pocket again, and all tragen laid on tfaeo 
aje vo<d. 

4 A semicircle mn«t be drawn, as in the «riniiingaod 
■o«m^ e>nie, from within where the striker most mva* 
rndiy pUt vnenever his ball is in hand. 

5. The came is geRersiilir played with tick^s or an 
cquiTaleni« lor a certain sum of nuMiey, the nombn 
marker is to pay to his opponent ibr every instance. 

(5. After erery person has his ball. No. 1 must lead 
bis hall heynnn the middle pocket, and has three strokes 
without being marked in case he holes hin»self. 

7. Number 2 must play at number 1, and in case be 
holes him. number 1 must pay hioi a ticket, and is 
ntarked once. Number 2- then lakes up his baJi, and 
must lead as in the preceding article, and the ibllowii^ 
numbers play on in rotation. 

S. He who is marked four dmes is out. 

9. Each peison gieoerally contribtites a certain sum, 
and he who keeps Uie longest from being inarked four 
times, IS entitled to all. 

10. The striker most invariably play at the nearest 
baifto him without the baulk, but in case there are aooe 
outside, then at the nearest- within it. 

11. Ill case all the balls should be within the baulk, 
and the striker*s in band, he must lead as is stated ifl 
the 6th article. 

12. If a ball is played at which is not the nearest the 
stroke is good, but every player has a right to measuis 
previous to it. 

13. He who plays with the wrong ball is markeil once, 
takes up his own ball, and pays a ticket to the baH he 
played at, the hall he played with is put into the baidks 
and if either has been holed by the same stroke, itcountb 
nothing against them. 

14. He who trusses tne play at h»1l is marked once, 
pays a ticket to the ball he missed, and takes up his 
own. 

15. If the striker, in missing the played at ball, brings 
a hall out of the baulk, it must be replaced. 

J6 There is no tout stroke in tb»s ^amfr. 
17- He that misses the filax-fcri at hail a ^oiiig. and 
touches fi III rerurning. loses iioihiiig ^ 

i« if the bail to be ptayed at iS without the baulk, 
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and the fttriker*s within H masked by one or mora of th« 
otherfi, the marker must remove the masking halls, and 
replace them im mediately after the stroke. 

Id. Any person playing before his turn, without be* 
log directed to do^so, by either of the players, must be 
marked ence, take up his ball, and pay a tkket to the 
number he played at. 

31. If the striker forces either of the other balls over 
^le ceahion, it counts nothing. 

The original rule is, that a ball forced over^tbe 
cushion, shall be marked once ; but this rule was insti- 
tuted by cue players, by whom, in certain posit iods, it 
is easily aecomplished, and the deficiency of the m&ce- 
player in this point was never brought into view ; so* 
that in adhering to this custom, we shall continue to 
give the cue player an equalized advantage, and there- 
fore, we thought proper to advise from it. 

For the remaining rules, see the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 16tb, 
19th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 26tb, 27th of the preliminary 
articles 
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THE GAME OF TENNIS 

A njmncooKT is gBiMraUy in length oinety-six or 
ninety- seven feet, by tbir^-three or four in breadth. A 
line or net bengs across the middle, over which the buH 
must be struck, to make any stroke good. At the ecH 
trance of a tenois court there is a long covered paeeaga 
before yon ente^ the dedans, that is, a kind ol fnmt gidierj 
where spectators usually stand ; into which wbeoevor 
a ball is suuck* it teHs for a cenam stroke. This long 
passage or gallery is divided into different a|Hurtment«» 
which are called galleriies, viz. from the ]iii9 tc»wards 
the dedans, are the first gallery door, second gallery^ 
and the last gallery : which is called the serviee sideL 
From the dedans to the last gallery are the Bgures 1, 2^ 
3, 4, 5, 6, each at a yard distance, marking the chaces^ 
•one of the most essential parts of this gimie. On the 
other side of the line are also the first gallery, dohr« 
aecofid gallery, and last gallery, which is caUed the ha* 
sard side : L^ery balntruck into the last gallery on thia 
nde reckons for a certain stroke, the same as into the 
dedans. Between the sfrcQnd and this last gallery aia 
the ^gures 1, 2, to mark the chaces on the bazard-aida. 
Over this long gallery is a covering called the pent housa^ 
6n which the ball is played from the service side to he> 
gin a set of teoris, and if the player fails striking tha 
ball (so as to rebound from the pent-house) over a cer- 
tain line on the service- side, it is reckoited a fault ; two 
of them are counted for a stroke. If tite ball rolls 
round the pent house, on the opposite side of the court, 
ao as to iail beyond a particular described line, it ia 
called passe, goes for nothing, and the player on eitbet 
nde must serve again. 

On tbe/ighthand side of the court from the dedani^ 

• part,of the wall projects more than the ^-est, iu order 

to make a variety in the stroke, and render it more diffi. 

SIr.'iJ?' ^ 'fwraed by the adversary, and is called tha 

^'nbou,: the griJ] h the Jest thing on the rjght hand 
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fttd«, -wtferein if the ball Is •trucli, it reckons for 15, oi 
a certain stroke. 

The gante, ii placed by aers. A set of tendis consiilfl 
of six games, but if what is called an advantage seC 
is played, two above five games must be won on one 
side or the other successively, to decide ; or in case it 
should be six games all, two games all, two games must 
Mill be won on one side to conclude the set : to that an 
advantage set may last a considerable time ; for which 
kind of sets the court is paid more than for any other. 
' We shall now describe the use of the chaces, and 
bow thejr decide or interfere so much in the game. 

When the player gives his service in order to begin 
the set, his adversary is supposed to return the ball ; and 
wherever it falls, after the first rebound, untouched, the 
chace is called accordingly : for example ; if the baii 
jfolla at the figure 1, the chace is called at a yard, tba 
is to say, «t ii yard from the dedans ; this chact remains 
till a second service is given, and if the player on the 
service- side lets the ball go after bis adversary returns 
it, and if the ball falls en or between any one of these 
ifigures or cbaces, they must change sides, for he will he 
Chen <Hi the hazard-side to play for the first chace, which 
if he wins by striking the ball so as to fall, after its first 
rebound, nearer'to the dedans than the fie;ure 1, with- 
out' his adver.iary's being able to^eturn it from its first 
re^mund, he wins a stroke, and then proceeds in like 
manner to win a second stroke, &,c. If a ball falls on 
a line with the first gallery, door, second gallery, or last 
gallerj, the chace is likewise called at such or such a 
place, naming the gallery, door, iSz;c. When '.tisjvst 
ptjt over the line, it is called a chace at the line. If the 
player on the service side returns a ball with such force 
as to strike the wall on the hazard side so as to rebound, 
aJ^er the first hop over the line, it is also called a 6hac6 
at the line. 

The chaces on th^ hazard side proceed from the ball 
being returnedeither too hard, or notquite hard enough^ 
so that the ball, after its first rebound, falls on this side 
tlie blue line, or line which describes the hazard side 
ehaces, in which case it is a chace at ], 2. &c. proviL^ 
there Is no chace depending, and according to the spo 
where it exacUy falls. When they cimnge suies tlm 
player, in order to win thi> chace, must put the ballovei 
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Mie liM, nay wbere, bo thtit \iti tdvenmry does not !•• 
turn it Wbeo then is no cbace on the haurd-»d«y 
•n tMin* put over the ]>ne, from the 8erTic«-«de, with- 
^t being returoed, reckon for a stroke. 

As it is upr<n the marking that the game ehiefly d»> 
petirffe, it becomes necessary to exfrfain k ; snd tl«DM 
who play at tt-nnis ought to have a good and UBbiassed 
marker, for on him may depend .the who)e aet He can 
mark in favour of the cnie, and agahfist the otbcr, in 
that maniMr as will cause the odds of two to one at 
startmg, ahhough even pla3rer8. Instead of which the 
marker ought to be very attentive to the chaces, and to 

e to*tt)iy impartial to the players. 
The game, instead of being marked one, twn, thnnf 
lour, is called for the first stroke, ^/|^)ieen ; for the aeeond, 
thirty ; for the third^^ybrf jf ; and for the fourth, Cknne, 
imless the players get four strokes each : in that caee^ 
histead of calling it forty atl^ it is called Dsvce, after 
which, as soon as any stroke is got, it is called ^dvan^ 
tnge, and in case the strokes become equal again. 
Deuce again ; til) one oi^ the other gets two strokes fol* 
lowing, which win the game : and as the games ars 
won. so they are marked and called ; as one gamv 
love, two games to one, &c. towards the set, of whidi 
so many of these games consist. 

To avoid troubto, a number of balls are made ose ol 
at this g^me, althoogh but one at a time is pbiyedwith. 
B J -which means they can play as king as they plcataa 
without having occestnn to stoop once for a tiall. 

The odds at this game are very uncertain, on accoimt 
nf the chances ; and various methods of giving odda 
have ifieen used to render a matt^equaL 

A Ihiqve is the lowest odds given, (except choice of 
the sides,) end is the liberty of scoring a stroke wheiv 
pver the player, who receives the advantage, thinke 
proper : for example, let a e^^me. be forty or thirty, he 
who is foity by tsKing theJBisqve becomes game. 

JFt/feen. is a strtike given at the beginning of a game. 

Half ifiirfy^ is Fifteen, given the first game, and Thtr- 
. fy the next ; and so oh to the whole 7%rrty, Fffriy. fcc 

f/alf. Court, IS confining the pfa\-er to play into the 
adversary's half-court, and is of great advantage to the 
adversary. Smtietimes it is played straight wise, and 
at other times a6ron. 
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Tau^no WaU, tbat ii beiog obliged to plaj within 
tfie compom of the walla, or sides of the couit, and is a 
ecmBtderabie advautage given to the advenafy, as all 
the Halls must be played gently, and consequently they 
•re much easier to take than those which are piayed 
liard, or according to the usual method of play. 

Btnmd ServicB, ie serving the ball round the pent-' 
boaee, so as to render it easy for the Striker- out (the 
player who is on the hazard side, to return the nail.) 

Barring ike Hagard$t ie not reckoning the dedans, 
tAHibonr, grill, or the last gallery, or the hazard side, dbc 

Tbegaiiie ef tennis it ano played by four persons, two 
partners on each side. In uiis case they are generally 
confined to their particular quarters, and one of eacii 
side appointed to serve ana strike out: in all otbet 
respects the game ie played ia the same manner aa 
wheo two only play. 
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HORSEURACma 



Jbito mnut iiiwy Hone rmeimr m gtiurml, wUk m 
dt$€r^Ham ip'm Ptmt imd HmnOuDap Maieh, 



Hotwt take tbeir mm from MiafJkff, 
17G0 Yards ara a Mile. 
f40 Yards are a Dntance. 
Four lachei are a Hand. 
Fourteen Foundf are a Stone. 



Catch Weight! are, each party to appoint any penon 
to ride without weighing. 

Give end' Taite Plates are, fourteen hands to carry a 
Slated weight, all above, or under, to carry extra, or be 
allowed, the proportion of seven pounds ror an inch. 

A Whim Plate is, weight for age, and weight for 
inches. 

A Post Match, is to insert the ages of the horsss in 
the articles, and lo run any horse of that age, without 
declaring what horse, till you coine to the Post to surt. 
A Hendicap Match, is for A, B, and C, to put an 
equal sum into a hat. C, who is the handicapper, 
imakes a match for A and B, who, when they have pe- * 
nised it, put their bands into their ^lockets, and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if 
hoth have money in their hands, the match is confirm- 
ed ; if neither has money, it is no match, in both cases 
the hendicapper draws all the money out of the bat; 
tuat if one has money in his hand, and the other none, 
then it tS no match ; and he that has money-in his band 
»• entitled to the deposit in the hat. 

The horse that has his head at the Ending Post first, 
w^ms the heaL 
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Rirfers must ride their horras to the Weighing Post to 
weigh, and he that dismounts before, or wants weight, 
is disTanc«^d. 

if a rider fall from his horse, and the horse be rode 
ki by a person who is of stifficjent weight, he will take 
place the same as if it had not happened, pjovided he 
(O back to the place where the rider fell. 

Horse plates or shoes not allowed in the weight. ~ 

Horses not entitled to start, without producing a proper 
eerti/icate of their age, if required, at the time appoint- 
ed in the articks, except where aged horses are includ* 
ed,* end in that case, a Junior horse may enter without 
m certificate, provided he carry the same weight as the 
egeJi. 

All bets are for the best of the Plate, if nothing if 
■aid to the contrary. 

. For the best of the Plate, where there are three beats 
run. the horse is second that wins one. 

For the best ftf ihe heats, the horse is second that 
heats the otfTer twice oiit of three times, though he doei 
not win a heat. 

A cr:nfin"<'d bet cannot be off without mutual consent. 

Kither of the bettors may demand stakes to be made, 
and on refusal, declare the bet void. 

If a party be absent on the day of running, a public 
declaration of the bet may be made on the course, and 
a flemand, whether any person n&ill make stakes for the 
absent 5>arty ; if no person will consent to it, the bet 
luav he declared void. 

Bets agreed to pay or receive in town, or at any other 
particular place, cannot be declared off on the course. 

At Newmarket, if a match be made for a particular 
day, in anv meeting, and the parties agree to change 
the day, all bets must stand ; but if run in a different 
meet'rtig, the bets made before the alteration are void. 

The person who lays the odds, has a right to choose 
bis horse, or the field. 

When a person has chosen his horse, the field is what 
■tarts against him, but there is no field wiihout one 
■tarts with him. . 

If odds are laid without meolioning the horse bemre 
it is over, it nuist be determined as the beis were at the 
time of makttfg it^ .. , . 

Bets made in running are i>ot determined all ttie 
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Plate it won, if that beat it not roeotioned at the tnna 
of hefting. 

Where a Plate is won by two heats, the preference oi 
the horses is deiennioed by thej^acet they are in the 
second heat. 

Horset ruoniDg on the w^nmg side of the Post, and 
Vot turning back, distanced. 

Horses drawn before the Plate is won, are distanced. 

Horses distanced, if their riders cross and jdltl^ 
when the articies do not permit it. 

A bet made after the beat is over, if the horse betted 
Ml does not start, is no bet. 

When three horses have each won a heat, they orJ^ 
must start for a fourth, and a preference between thent 
will be determined by it, there being before no differ- 
ence between them. 

Hq distaitce in a foorth heat. 

Bets determined, though the horse does not start, 
when the word Absohtidy^ Run or Pay^ or Playvr 
Pay, are made use of in betting. 

Example. — I bet that Mr. Robinson*s bL h. Sampson 
Absolutely wins the King's Plafe at Kewmarket 
next meeting: the bet is lost though bedoesaoC 
start, and won though he goes over the courts 
himself. 

In running of heats, if it cannot be decided which is 
first, the heat goes for nothing, and they may all start/ 
again, except it be in the last beat, and then itenust be 
between the two horses, that if eithet had won, the 
race would have been over, bat if between two, that 
the race might not have been determined, then it is ao 
* heat, and iht others may all start again. 

Horses that forfeit, are the beaten horses, where it n 
tun or pay. 

Bets made on horses winning any number of Plates 
that ycwr, remain in force till the first day of May. 

Money given to have a bet laid, not returned, if not 
run. 

To propose a bet, and say done first to it, the persoa 
that replies dotu to it, makes it a confirmed bet. 

Marches and bets are void on the decease of either 
l>«rty, befjon dexermined. 
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^ikut MuUs and Regitlaiions of the Jockey Cluft, *md 

Private Dedewne, 

AH disputes relative to racing at Newmarket sbBll, 
ibr tbe future* be determined by three Stewards of tha 
Club, aod two referees to be cboseo bjr tbe parties coo* 
cerned; if-tbere are only two Stewards present, they 
are to &x on a third person in lieu of tbe absent Steward. 



If for any sweepstakes or subscription, the first two 
horses shall come in so near together, that the judge 
thall not be able to decide which won, those horses 
shall run for such price over again, after the Ust> match 
on the same day. The other horses which started for 
such sweepstakes or subscription, shall be deemed losers, 
and entitled to their respective places, as if the race 
h^d been finally determined the first time. 



Alt bets determined by one event, shall be subject to 
any compromise made by the principals, and paid in 
proportion to such'' compromise: but all double bets 
shall, for the future, (on account of the fireqnent dis- 
putes which have arisen) be considered as play or pay 
bete. But there ts considered a distinction to the latter 
rule ; for instance, if a bet is made on two events, and 
the first is ofi* by mutual consent, without any compro' 
mise, the bet is void ; but if sixpence only was paid by 
way of compromise, then the whole amount is won or 
llpst, as tbe eveat may happen. 



When any match or sweepstakes shall be made, and 
no particular weights specified, the horses, &c. shall 
carry eight stone seven pounds each ; and if any weight 
is given, the highest weight is^ by this resolution, fixed 
at eight stone seven pounds. 



AH bets depending between any two horses, either in 
match or sweepstakes, are null and void, if those hbrses 
bocoine the property of One and the same person, or his 
avowed confederate, subsequent to the bets being made. 



WImn any OMich it made, in* which crosnng audi 
jnatlifiK are doc meouoiied, they aball be uodentood lo 
be ba« red. 

All fiirfeitt or money paid on comprdml^ng any 
match, ftail, honajide^ be declared ami entered in the 
day- book. Id order ibat all bettors may be put upon an 
equality with the persiio who had the match or sweep- 
■akea, and may thus ascertain in what proportion tbej 
«• to pay and lacaive. 



In case aaj gentleman who keeps running horses haa 
cause to complain of any feeder, rider, gromn, boy, ot 
other person employed by him in, or intrusted with the 
knoa-ledge of trials, of having discovered them, directly 
or mdirectly, l^r betting, or wilfully in any other way, 
(nnlesB allowed so to do by his employer) or if any per- 
son as aJc^resaid, living with any gentleman, shall be 
discovered in watching trials himself, or procuring other 
peraoiis so to do, or by any unfoir means whatsoever 
endeavouring to discover trials ; on such complaint be- 
ing carried to any one of the Stewards, that Stewaiti is 
to summon a general jockey Club meeting as soon as 
convenient, which meeting is to appoint a committee of 
three mmnbers, to examine into the accusation ; and io 
ease they shall be of opinion that the person or persons 
is or are guilty of it, then the person so found guilty 
shall be dismissed from the service of his employer, 
and the said person shall not be employed by any roenn 
ber of the Jockey Club, in any capacity- whatever; 
nor shall any horse, &c. fed or rode by him or them, 
or in the management of whirb b'% or they are con> 
cemed, beVifiered to start for Plate, Match, or Sub- 
scription. And the names of the persons found guilty 
of these ofleiices shall be exposed id the Racing Calen- 
dar, and inserted in a paper'to be fixed up in the cc^^ 
room at MewmarkeL 



7*he owners ot horses, d^c. engaged in Matches or 
Sweepstakes, in which the forfeits shall amount to one 
hxmtij^d guineas, or upward, shall be entitled to a de- 
duction of ten pet cent, tf they declare their ^forfeits 
oj tia\£ past nine liie evening preceding running. 
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TABLE, 

Shtnoine wftai Weurkti Honet are io earry^ that run 
for Gw and Ihke PiaU$, fnm Twelve to Fifteen 
Manda high. . 

■C lb. oc» 

TWelM Hands ....' 500 

And for every half a quarter of an iech . . 14 

T^rieen Bande 700 

Aod for everj half a quartet of an- inch • . 14 

Fburieen Hands '..••. 900 

Aod for every half a quarter of aa ideb . . 14 

f\fleen Hands 11 
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« 

Tbs |am«, if it may be to called, imd its rise and 
ftdopdoB in the earliest times among the Barbariaoi^ 
Orecit, and Romana It appean tt» bav^tf beaa a staad> 
ard diversion among the latter at the time they aboiirih 
ed the combats of the gladiators in the Arena. Ths 
islanders otDeios, h appears, were great lovers of cock- 
fighting. Tanagre also, a city in Bceotia, the itSo of 
Rhodes, Chalcis in Euboea, and the country of Media« 
were celebrated for their partiality to and their breed of 
ebickeos. It has continued a sport among th« En^ish 
lor a long period, although now much on the decline 

DirecHons for breeding^ Chme Cbda* 

The breeding cock should be selected from a strain 
which has gooerally, if hot always, gained the odd bat-, 
tie when equally matched ; be also thoroughly convin- 
etd that he is quite sound, by attending to his mode of 
feeding, where, should he eat corn enough to make bit 
crop very bard, and digest the same speedily, that is as 
sure a tol^en his constitution is good, as that it is rotten 
when he eats but little, and has besides a bad digestion. 
To be still more sura, try also by running him down in 
a field, and sparring with another cock, at either of 
which, if he is unsound, he. will turn black in the hot, 
Trv the hens too in like manner. 

l*he cock oo|ht to have a long thin bead, or very 

taper, if short ; nil! large eyes, stout crookedlieak, thick 

long neck, short compact body, round breast, firm stout 

thjchs, well placed up to the shoulders, long strong leg^ 

and if they agree in colour with the beak, it is reckon- 

ed a perfection ; broad thin ^et, and very long claws; 

a stately walk, and an upright easy carriage, his wii^s 

SM>t lying close on his back, but rather extended. 

A cock possessed of the preceding quaiihcations, in 
coodiUon to fight, ought not to weigh more than 41b. 
'f o»., for when above that weight, and the hens of a 
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cood sise, theif )>rogenyf if well walked, will be too 
^ree to figbt, being beyond the articles; and if the 
eock is much lest in weight than 4 lb. 8 os. the chickens 
will not have the due share of bone requisite to contend 
with cocks that are, true bred. The hens should cor- 
respond to the cock in feather, shape, and make, with 
bodies sufficiently roomy behind for the production of ' 
large eggs: 

The breeding walk should be where there are out> 
booses for shelter in bad weather, <ni a dry soil, all the 
better if gravelly, at a distance from any house when 
Jowls are kept, leist the hens should be trod by other 
cocks: and, if possible, where there is a constant rill 
of dear water running near the house, as all foul water, 
especially soap suds, causes the roop, a fotal disease 
that never can be thoroughly cured. 

In February, put the cock and not more than three of 
four bene together, and let them'be sisters, if possibls^ 
for greater certainty io breeding. Before the nens be- 
gin laying, provide distinct and separate nests for them, ' 
> else they will be apt t6 quarrel and fight, till they at 
last entirely spoil one another. The first egg being usu- 
ally smaller than the others, mark and leave that in the 
nest ; takeout all the others the same day they are laid, 
write on, and put them in a box with bran. When the 
bens begin to grow broody, put the e^s laid by In the 
nest, as mest likely to produce gpod chickens. Plenty 
of food and wa^er should always be near the sitting 
bens, and if they are in a floored place, lay a quantity ol 
gravel upon it. Those chickens are of little value that 
are hatchttl hiter than May ; and those hatched belbre 
the end of March are often cramped by cold ; such as 
are later than the beginning of June never nia cocks so 
high upon leg, light fleshed, or large boned, if the 
weather turns out dry, and the sun shines, the chickens 
may be put out of doors, even the day after they are 
batched, confining the hens under crates. 
' For the first fortnight the chickens should be fed on 
bread «nd eggs mixed, besides grits ; and if kept in a J 

room, where they cannot get insects, led them have ^ 
some rawJbones of beef or mutton to pick, with a sup- " 
ply of fresh cool water. Feed them three times a day 
with as much as they can eau After the hens are re- 
moved, put the brood cock along with the cook chick* ^ 
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•n8« whom hs will keep in (Sroper tutjectSop, provided 
no beaa come near tbeia. 

With n view to try the yirtue of a brood, chooMfiom 
those hatched early, toine of the titBgs that aro sboittil 
t]|Kni legj, get them weighed into a match to fight in the 
mam about March the year after they are batched ; bo> 
gtow great attention to their inode of l^hting, and the 
reputatioD of the cocks they contend with; andif thsy 
*keep the battle equally up, and only seem beat by age, 
they will moft likely make excellent cocks. 

RULES AND ORDERS. 

On the day of we^hing, be wboaa ehanon it k to 
weigh ia.»\ IS to set his cocks and number hie pens, botk 
byes and ntain, and deposit the key of the pens upon Ae 
weighing table, (or the adversary may put a lock upon the 
door,) before any cock is put into the scale; amd after the 
first pack of cocks is weighed, a person appointed by bim 
that weighed fiVst shall go into the other pens to see that 
DO other cocks are weighed but what are nunobered and 
■o set, if they are within the articles of we^ht that the 
match specifies; but if not, to take the following cock 
or cocks, until all the. number of main and byexodis 
are weighed through. When they are all weighed, 
proceed directly to match them, with the least weight 
erst, and so on ; and equal weights or nearest weights 
to be separated, if by that separation an increased 
number of battles can be made : all blanks most be 
filled up on the weighing day, and the battles struck 
t^ff and divided for each day*s play, as previously 
ifireed on. and the cocks that weigh the least are to fight 
jhe first day, and so upwards. 

At the time assented to by both parties, the cocks that 

are to fight the first battle are produced upon the pit by 

the feeders, or their helpers ; and after an examinatioa 

to see whether they correspond with the marks and 

colours stated in the match billt they are given totbe 

setters to, who, aAer chopping them in hand, give them 

to the masters of the match, (who always sit fronting 

each other,) when they turn them down upon the mat; 

and by no means are the setters- to to touch them, except 

they ehould bang in the mat, in each other, or get close 

io thepiVs edge, until they shall ceaae.^hting, while 
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ft perMM emn tell fiirtf. Wheo both cocks leave off 
fighting, until one of the setters fo, or one appointed 
-fbr stating the law, can tell forty gradually ; thei. the 
setters- to, are to make the nearest way to their cocks, 
and when they have taken them up, to <iarry them into 
the middle of the pit, and directly deliver them on their 
legs beak to beak, and not to touch them agam until 
they have refiised fighting, so long as the teller of the 
lavv can tell ten, unless they are on their backs, or hung 
in each other, or in the mat ; then again they are to set- 
to as before, and continue it till onecix^it refuses fighting 
ten several times, one after another, when it is that 
enck's victory that fought within the law> Now and 
li<en it happens that both cocks refuse fighting while the 
law is telliug ; in this case a fresh cock is to be hovelled, 
and brought forward upon the mat as soon as possible, 
and the setters to are to toss up. which cock is to be 
sefi to first, and he that gets the chance has the choice. 
Then the other which is to be set to last must be taken 
up. but not carried off the pit ; and setting the hovelled 
Dock down to the otiier, five separate times, telling ten 
between each setting to, and the same to the other 
cock : if one fights and the other declines, the fighting 
cock has the battle ; should both fight, or both refuse, 
it is a drawn battle. The meaning of setting to five 
times to each cock, is that ten tinier setting to being the 
lon^ law, so on their both refusing, the law is to be 
equally shared between them. ^ 

Deciding a battle by another way, is, if any one ofTftrs 
to lay ten pounds to a crown, and no one takes it until 
the law teller counts forty, and calls out three separate 
times, ** Will any one take it ?** and if no one does, it 
]a that cock*s battle the odds are laid on, and the setters* 
to are not to touch the cocks all the time the forty is 
telling, unless eiiher cock is hung in the mat. or on his 
back, or hung together. If a cock should die before the 
long law is told out, notwithstanding he fought in tlta 
law. and the other did not, he la^es the battle. 

There are often disputes in setting to in the long law, 
for frequently both cocks refuse fighting until four or 
five, or more or less times, are told ; then they -some- 
limes commence telling from that cock's fighting, and' 
eounting but once refused, hut they should continue 
their counting on, until one cock bas refused ted times: 
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hr it is for hoth cocks, when the law is hegim to be 
toll! : aod if one cock fights within ibe long law, and 
the other not, it is a battle to the cnck that fmight, 
reckoning from the first setting- to. AH disputes relative 
to bets, or the battle beinggaitieH or lost, must he da* : 
cided by the spectators. The cmowingand mantling of j 
a cock, or fighting at the setter-to's tmnd before be '» [ 
put to the other cock, or breaking from bis adrwsnj, ' 
n not allowed as a fight < 

Each feeder has a particular tnode of dieting and ptt* | 
paring cocks for battle ; the fbltowing is a good method : I 
A fter cautilStist V ezamining whether the cocks are soond ! 
and hard feathered, keep them in separate pens, with i 
moveable perches within : keep the pens peculady ' 
clean, and feed them with the crumb of stale bread 
cut into square pieces, giving each. a handful at sunriM, 
Boon, and sunset, with cool spring water for drink ; after , 
thus feeding for (bur or five days, let them spar some < 
morning with one another in a room covered with straw, 
or on a grass' pitit, first guarding their heels with hots, or , 
leather spurs; Jet them spar some time, but not so far ' 
as to draw blood. When they pant and appear iaint, 
^ive to each about the sise of a walnut of white to^r * 
candy, rosemary chopped, and butter, mixed tether; | 
this will increase their strength, cleanse tnem, and res* 
der them long winded: immediately after this, put theia i 
into separate l>ags or baskets half filled with straw, thea ^ 
cover them with the pame material, and make them fiist, 
in order that the cocks may sweat till evening: at niiehC 
take them o*it, lick their eyes and head all over with : 
the tongtie, fill their throats with stale bread, and pour 
warm urine therein, which vrill cleanse both their heads ^ 
and bodies. Exercise and diet them with stale bread 
and whites of eggs regularly, one day sparring and the 
o*her feeding and resting, with now and then the scoih^ ; 
i*g, tor at least a fisrtnight previous to the battle. 
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